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IR. WEALE'8 NEW SERIES OF RUDIiENTARY WORKS 

FOR BESINNERS. 

Mr. Wsals Bas prepared for publication, in a neat and Gonrenient nze, a 
Series of original and mefiil Volumes, by tbe most esteemed writers, forming 
a Rudimentary Course for the easy comprehension of the leading prindples 
of various Sciences. 

It has been remarked that " those who are in the ship of Science ought 
to remember that the disciples cannot arrive without the ud of boats." 
Popular treatises are to Science what boats are to large ships ; they assist 
people in getting aboard ; but as no one would trust himself to a weak or 
inefficient boat, so no one ought to begin the study of Science with an 
imperfect guide. It sometimes happens that popular treatises are made to 
appear easy by the omission of those very details which are most essential to 
be known : they state results without going through the necessary processes 
by which those results are guned : they deal largely in £Eicts, and leave 
principles untouched. 

The only method of avoiding this error is to confide to men, who are 
masters of their respective subjects, the task of drawing up Popular Intro- 
ductions to the several branches of Science. The Publisher trusts that the 
following list of names will be a sufficient guarantee to the Public that what 
he proposes to attempt in the cause of Popular Instruction will be done well, 
and that these little treatises will fully answer the purpose for which they 
are intended, namely, to become convenient and accurate Guide-Books in 
Government and other Schools, and in Popular Institutions generally, while 
their low price will place them within the reach of all classes earning their 
daily bread, to many of whom a knowledge of the elements of Science is a 
positive gain in the common pursuits of life, as well as a means of winning 
from gross tastes, and presenting to the mind noble and worthy objects of 
rtudr. 

The First Series, Bereral volumes of which are amply illustrated, may be 
had complete in demy 12|no, neatly bound in cloth ; and, for the convenience 
of purchasers, the several Subjects are published separately at the following 
pricei:— 

RuDMisirTARY Chrmtstrt, by Professor Fownes, F.R.S., dec, third editton* 

and on AoRicoziTimAL Cbjbmistrt, for the use of Farmen 1«. 

■ Naturaz. PHiLO80PnT» by Charles Tomlinsoo ..••]«, 
— — — ~— ^— QBOhOOY, by LieuL-CoI. Portlock, R.E.* F.R.S., F.O.S.* dee. li. 

■ MiiraiiAx.ooT, by D. Varley, Author of <' C<mversations on 

Mlneialogyf" second editioDi voL i 1«; 

■ MscRAMXCSt by Charles Tomlinson 1«> 

ELacnticiTY, by Sir Wm. Snow Harris, F.RJS., Ac • . Is, 
Pwaoif ATics, by Chas. Tomlinson In. 

■ Cnm. ENOXHaaaxKOf by Henry Law, C.E. vol. L, second edit. la. 
> voL ii. • • • U» 

Aacarr JCTPma (Ordan^» by W» H. Leeda^ Ea<\> « « % \i» 



d Mr. Weale's New Series of Rudimentary Works. 

Price. 
RuoiMBiiTARY Abobitscturb (Stvles— their seyeral exaiDples)^ by TalUot — -~- 

Bury,4rcht., F.I.B.A, . , • ' . . . ,.,,!*, 
'— Principlbs of Dkstom in Architbcturb, by E. Lacy 

Garbett, Archt., vol. i Is, 

■ Pkrspbctivr, by Geo. PyQe« Artist, Author of ** Practical 

Rules ill Dfawmg for the Operative Builder and Young 
Student in Architecture," vol. i., second edition . . .Is, 



Ditto* vol. ii.« second Edition Is, 



With Engravings to each, at Is, per Yolome, the Set copiplete, each ueatl/ 

bound in cloth, separately. 

Price, 
RuDiMBNTARY ART OF BuiLDiNO, by E. Dobson, C.E., Assoc. Inst C.E., 

Author of " Railways of Belgium" . • . • 1#. 

I Brick-makiwo, TiLB-MAKiNe, by the same, voL i. , U, 

_ -_ voLii. . Is, 

■ Masonry and Stonb-cuttino, by the same . . U, 

Illustrations of the preceding, in 4to, Atlas 



size, 13 plates Is* 

HousB Painttno and MixinoColours, by George 

Field, Esq., vol. i. It, 

vol. iit • t . • • t • 1«. 



Draining Districts and Lands, by G. Drysdale 
Dempsey, C.B. 1«. 

AND SbWAOIB OW TOWMS AND DUILOINOB, 



by G. Drysdale Pempsey, CE* * , , . , Is, 
■ ■ ■ ' Wbll-sinkino and Boring, by John George Swin- 
dell, Architect Is, 

' UsB OF Instruvbnts (generally), by I. F. Heather, 
M.A., of the Royal Military Academy. Woolwich . Is, 
■ Constructing Cr anbs, for the Erection of Buildings 

and for Hoisting Goods, by Joseph Glynn, F.R.S.« 

Trratisb on thb Stbam-Enginb, by Dr. Lardner, LL.D., 
( Writtat specially far thsse Rudimsnttay volumes) * . 1«. 

Art of BLASTiifo Rocks anp Quarrying, ^no on Stonji, 
by MiO*-C^n. Sir John Burgoyne, K.C.B., R.E., &c., itc , U, 

Dictionary of Tbrmb used by Architects. Builders, Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers, Artist** Ship*builders, and the 
several connecting Arts, vol. i. i|; 

VOL ii. 1^ 



» ' ■ ■ — ? vol. iii. . . . . , , •1* 
voUiv , li^ 
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MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 



TBZRB 8B»ZS8 OF KVBZXMCBXrTAIlT WORKS 1*0» 



Ths two Series of Eudbnentary Works, for the use of Beginners, published 
by John Wbalb (of which Frospeetuses have been extensively issued), have 
realised the anticipated success from that portion of the public who seek the 
attainment of those objects of Science which belong to the business of life, 
and the highest and most useful subjects in the Elements of Art and Science. 
Pursuing the same path, to render further aid to public instruction, and to 
direct the attention of the Heads and Principals of the several Oolleges and 



Mr. WeaU'i JJm Series of "Rudimentary Works, S 

Sdiools of the United Kingdom, and tbe Royal Military- Academies, to these 
serial works, it is intended to publish an Elementary Oeurse of Mathematies 
for thause of Beginners, in 15 volumeSj at Is, each volmne. 

It has been observed by Bonnycastle, in the Fre&ce to his admirable 
Elementary Work on Algebra, that " Books of Eudiments, concisely 
written, well digested, and methodically arranged, are treasures of ines- 
timable value, and too many attempts cannot be made to render them 
perfect and complete.'' 

To carry out this new Series successfully and methodically, the most 
oninent men in scholastic erudition and elementanr instruction have been 
selected, u^der the able management and editing of Mr. James Hank, Ma- 
thematical Master of King's College, London, who, with the co-operation of 
the following gentlemen, will produce a set of books that shall be efficient 
both for pubUc and self-instruction :-— 

W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, F.R.A.S., Actuary of the National Loan Fund, Author of 

several Scientific Works. 
HENRY LAW, Civil Engineer, Editor and Author of several Professional Works. 
JAMES H ADDON, Arithmetical and Second Mathematical Master, King's College, 

London. 

Tbe Subjects m.re as follows i 

Price, 
ELBMcm-ARY TniiiTisB on AaiTHMKTTC, with Numerous Mathematical and 

Commercial Examples for Practice and Self- Examination . . . . U. 
A Practtcal Systsm of Book-Kbbpino, with Concise Modes of Calcula- 
tion, Forms of Commercial Documents in English, French, German, and 
Italian, Mercantile Phraseology, dec, forming a complete introduction to 

the Countinp^-House ]«. 

Elkmbntary Trsatisb on Algbrra, vol. i u, 

-■ ■ vol. ii 1*. 

— —> r- Principlss ov Obombtry , . . , • , «'.!«. 

. Analytical Geombtry U. 

■ Trbatisr on Plans Trioonomktry 1«. 

Sphkrical Trioonombtry U, 



Elbmbnts and Practice ok Mevsuration and Gbodbsy . . . , U, 

Tb« Wholk Svstbm op Logarithmic Tablbs, for Reference and Practice U. 

Elkmbntary Trbatisb on Popular Astronomy 1«. 

PRINCIPLRS AND PrACTICB OF STATICS AND DYNAMICS U. 

TiiBORY AND Practice ok NAtiTirAL Astronomy and Navioatipn. . 1«, 
DiFFBRBNTiAL CALCULUS, in wiiich the Principles will be clearly elucidated . Is. 
Lmtboral Calculus, in which the Principles will also be clearly elucidated . la. 
Collection of Examples of thb Diffbrbntial and Integral Cal- 
culus, vol. i Ig. 

I ... m • ' vol. ii. 1j, 

Tbe wbole illustrated by numerous ^XToodcuts. 

The S0t« neatly bound in cloth, price, complete, 1«. each volume. 



romtTB 0BBZS8 OF &VBZMBNTART THrORKS FOR 

BBCinnrsRS. 

Vol. Price. 

Rudimkntarv Trbatisb on Cottarb Building, or Hints for Improv- 
ing the Dwellings of the Labouring Poor, by Charles 
Bruce Allen, Architect 1 It. 

■ ■ . — . Tubular Bridgrs, Girder Bridges, 

Are., more particularly the Conway and Britannia 
Bridges, describing the Experiments made to determine 
their fbrm, strength, and efficiency, together with the 
construetion of the same, the floating and raising the 

tubes, d^c 2 It. 

Art of Making Foundations, Concrete Works, &c., 
by B. Dobson, C.E. . . . , ^ \», 
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rd. Price, 

RUDHOENTAIIY TrBATISB ON LiMKS, CALCARBODS CxmCNTS* MORTARS, 

Stdccos, and Coxcrxtb, by Geo. R. BurneU, C.E. . 4 Is. 
• Art of Laying out and making of Roads for New 

and Old Countries, by H. Law, C.E 1a 

. Trbatisb on thk Construction of LiGBTHOUgBS« 

more particularly those of Britain, by Alan SteTenion* 

LL.B., F.R.S.E., M.Inst C.E 6 1* 

■ Ditto, the Continuation of the same subject . • . 7 1«* 

■ Law of Contracts for all kinds of Buildings, for Em- 

ployers, Contractors, and Workinen, by David Gibbons, 
ESQ., Author of Treatises on the ** Law of Dilapidations,** 
and on the *< Law of Fixtures," Sic ft 1& 

————— Trbatisb on Hydraulic Enoinbbrino, and on Tun- 
nelling through various kinds of Strata, with Plates, 
forming a third Vol. of the Engineering (and completing 
that subject), published in the First Series . . . 9 U. 

-!■ jLocohotivb Engines, describing them 

on the various Railways for their several purposes, and 
tlKir duty and efficiency, by J. Sewell. L.E. ... 10 1«. 
Marine Enginbs and Stbam-Boats, for 



Sailors and Engineers 11 1«. 

Art of Shipbuilding, The Elementary Principles, 
with Plates, by J. Peake, H. M. Naval Architect . 13 1«. 

The Practice, with Plates, by 



J. Peake, H. M. Naval Architect 13 1«. 

Masting, Mast-making, and 



Rigging of Ships 14 1«. 

Sailor*8 Sea-Books, Directions 



for Signals, Flags of all Maritime Nations ... 15 1«. 



AIbo in preparation, 
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Price. 
Rudimentary Treatise on Magnetism, by Sir W. Snow Harris, 

F.R.S., fict double part 2«. 

CONCHOLOGY, &c. (Fossils and Shells), 

Vol.1 1«. 

' Continuation of the same 

Subjects, Vol. 2 1«. 

Elements of Music, with Plates of Examples, Vol. I . 1* 

Practice of Music, with Plates of Examples, Vol. 2 . 1«. 

■ Instruction on the Piano-Fortb 1«. 

■ Descriptive Geometry, Applied to Shipbuilding (text). 

By J. F. Heather, M.A 1#. 

Atlas of Plates illustrative 

(drawing-book), oblong 4to. By J Peake, H.M. Naval 

Archit 1*. 

' Applied to Architecture (text). 

By I. F. Heather, M.A. . .... ]«. 

■ Atlas of Plates illustratiYe 

(drawing-book), oblonf; 4to. By I. F. Heather, M.A. . U. 

■ ■ Applied to Civil Engineering 

(text). By I. F. Heather, M.A 1*. 

— — — — — ^-— — — — — — — Atlas of Plates illustrative 

(drawing-book), oblong 4to. By I. F. Heather, M.A. . 1«. 

Applied to Mechanical Engi- 
neering (text). By I. F. Heather, M.A 1«. 

— Atlas of Plates illustrative 

(drawing-book), oblong 4to. By I. F. Heather, M.A. . Is, 

I Trbatisb on Clock and Watchmaking, with a Chap- 
ter on Church Clocks, by E. B. Denison, M.A., double 
part St. 

TAe whole forming a moet useful and instructive Library of general InstructiDii, 
Wustrated by numerous engravings. 
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PREFACE. 



Am attempt has been made in the following pages to put 
mthin the reach of all a short and compendious treatise 
upon some of the ingenious instruments bj which the 
scientific practitioner is aided in his obsenratious, and in the 
delineation of the results obtained from them. 

The instruments treated of have been divided into five 
classes, to each of which a part of the work has been devoted. 
The first part treats of Mathematical Drawing Instruments ; 
the second, of Optical Instruments ; the third, of Surveying 
Instruments ; the fourth, of Astronomical Instruments ; and 
the fifth, and last, of Goniometrical Instruments, for measur- 
ing the angles of crystals. 

The greater part of the Wood Engravings, and some parts 
of the Text, of Simms*s Mathematical Drawing Instruments, 
have been pressed into the service of the present work ; and 
the w^orks of the best writers upon the several parts of the 
subject have been consulted, and much valuable matter has 
been extracted from them, particularly from Pearson's Astro- 
nomy. 

The limits of the bulk and cost of the work have forbidden 
any extensive excursion into the sciences in which the instru- 
ments are used ; but it is hoped that a large mass of informa- 
tion has here been placed in a small compass without sacri- 
ficing perspicuity to undue compression 

R. M. A. 
March, 1849. 
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ON 



MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 



PAKT I.— ON MATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 

Tn tbi9 branch of the subject the limits of our little work will 
not permit us to enter upon all the beautiful contrivances which 
have been invented for facilitating the operations of the 
draughtsman; but we shall endeavour to describe the con- 
structions and applications of such as are in most general use, 
and, as far as our space will allow, to exhibit the principles 
upon which they are founded, so that the student may readily 
extend bis views, after having completely mastered the matter 
here presented to him, to the principles of any other instru- 
ments, which may be useful to him in whatever particular 
professional branch of practical mathematics he may wish to 
employ himself. With this view we shall describe the instru- 
ments in the ordinary oase of drawing instruments, as sold by 
any mathematical instrument maker ; viz., 

Compasses with moveable point, Drawing pen and pricking 

ink point, and pencil point. point. 

Hair compasses. Plain scale. 

Bow compasses. Sector. 

And we shall also give some account of the following; viz., 

Whole and halves. Beam compasses. 

Proportional compasses. Plotting scales. 

Triangnlar compasses. The pantagraph. 

Marquois's scales. Sliding Rule. 

ON DBAWING COMPASSES. 

This instrument consists of two legs moveable about a joint, 
80 that the points at the extremities of the legs may be set at 
any required distance from one another ; it is used to transfer 
and measure distances, and to describe arcs and circles. 

The points of the compasses should be formed of well-tem- 
pered steel, that cannot be easily bent or blunted, the upper 
part being formed of brass or silver. The joint is framed^ 
of two substances; one side being of the «^TCi^ ifxaX^xv^ ^sk 



MATHEMATICAL INSTBUMENTS. 




the Upper part of the compasses, either brass or silver, and 
the other of steel. This arrangement diminishes the wear 
of the parts, and promotes uniformity in their motion. If 
this uniformity be wanting, it is extremely difficult to set the 
compasses at any desired distance, for, being opened or closed 
by the pressure of the finger, if the joint be pot good, they will 
move by fits and starts, and either stop short of, or go beyond 
the distance required ; but, when they move evenly, the pressure 
may be regulated so as to open the legs to the desired extent, 
and the joint should be stiff enough to hold them in this posi- 
tion, and not to permit them to deviate from it in consequence 
of the small amount of pressure which is inseparable from tlieir 
use. When greater accuracy in the set of the compasses is 
required than can be effected by the joint alone, we have 
recourse to the 

Hair Compasses ^ in which the upper part of one of the Bteel 
points is formed into a bent spring, which, being fastened at one 
extremity to the leg of the 
compasses almost close ^^' ^ ^^* 

up to the joint, is held at 
the other end by a screw. 
A groove is formed in 
the shank, which receives 
the spring when screwed 
up tight; and, by turning 
the screw backwards, the 
steel point may be gradu- 
ally allowed to be pulled 
backwards by the spring, 
and may again be gradu- 
ally pulled forwards by 
the screw being turned 
forwards. 

Fig. 1 represents 
these compasses when 
shut; fig. 2 represents 
them open, with the 
screw turned backwards, 

and the steel point p^ in consequence moved backwards by its 
spring s, from the position represented by the dotted lines, 
which it would have when screwed tight up. 

Fig. 3 represents a key, of which tne two points fit into the 
two holes seen in the nut, n, of the joint ; and by turning this 
nut the joint is made stiffer or easier at pleasure. 
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To take a Distance with the Hair Compauts. — Open them 

as nearly as you can to the required distance, set the fixed leg 
oa the point from nhich the distance is to be talien, and mako 
the extremity of the other leg coincide accurately with tlie 
end of the required distance, by turning the screw. 



COUPASSEa WITH t 

If an arc or circle is to be described faiatly, merely aa a 
guide for the terminating paints of other lines, the steel points 
are generally sufficient for 
the purpose, and are suscep- 
tible of adjustment with 
greater accural}^ than a pen- 
cil point; but, in order to draw 
area or circles with ink or 
black lead, compasses with a 
moveable point are used. In 
the best description of these 
compasses the end of the 
shank is formed into a strong 
spring, which holds firmly 
the moveable point, or a pen- 
cil or ink point, as may be 
required. A lengthening bar 
may also be attached be- / 
tneen the shank and the ^ 
moveable point, so as 
strike larger circles, and 
measure greater distances. 
The moveable point to be at- 
tached to the lengthening 
bar, as also the pen point and 
pencil point, are furnished 
with a joint, that they may be 
Bet nearly perpendicular to 
the paper. 

A, the compasses, with a moveablo point At b. 

c and D, the joints to set each point perpendiculai to the 
paper. 

H, the pencil point 

F, the pen point. (This is represented with a dotting 
wheel, the pen point and the dotting point being similar m 
shape to eacu other.) 

a, the lengthening bar. 




4 HATHBUATIOAL IttBTRUMBHTS. 

To describe small arcs or 
circles a small pair of com- 
passes, called bow compasses, 
ivith a permanent ink or pen- 
cil point, are used. They are 
formed with a round head, 
which rolls with ease be- 
tween the fingers. The ad- 
joining figures represent two 
con at ructions of pen boivs, 
fig. 1 being well adapted to 
describe arcs of not more 
than one inch radius, and 
fig. a to describe arcs of 
small radii with exactness by 
means of the adjusting screw 

For copying and reducing 
drawings, compasses of a po 
culiar constru n a e u d 
the simplest f rm f w 
is that call d h and 
lialves, beca h g 

legs being tw h g 

of the shorte wh u h rm 

the shorter ones will be opened to the half of that line. By 
their means, then, all the lines of a drawing may be reduced 
to one-half, or enlarged to double their length. These com- 
passes are also usefd for dividing lines by continual bisec- 
tions. 

FBOPORTIONAL COUFASSEE 

By means of this ingenious instrument drawings may be 
reduced or enlarged, so that all the lines of the copy, or the 
areas or solids represented by its several parts, shall bear 
any required proportion to the lines, areas, or solids of the 
original drawing. They ■will also serve to insbribe regular 
polygons in circles, and to take the square roots and cube roots 
of numbers. In the annexed figure the scale of lines is placed 
on the leg a e, on the left-hand side of the groove, and the 
■scale of circles, on the same leg, on the right-hand side of the 
graove. The scales of plans and solids are on the other face 
of the instrument. 

To set the instrument it must first be accurately closed, bo 




any given line, 
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that the two legs appear but as one ; the nut c 
being then unscrewed, the slider may be moved, 
until the line across it coincides with any required 
division upon any one of the scales. Now tighten 
the screw, and the compasses are set. 

To reduce or enlarge the Lines of a Drawing. — 
The line across the slider being set to one of the 
divisions, 2, 3, 4, &c., on the scale of lines, the 
points A, B will open to double, triple, four times, 
&c., the distances of the points d, e (Euc. vi. 
prop. 4). If, then, the points a and b be opened 
to the lengths of the lines upon a drawing, the 
points D and e will prick off a copy with the lines 
reduced in the proportions of ^^ to 1, ^ to 1, J to 1, 
&c. ; but, if the points d and e be opened to the 
lengths of the lines upon a drawing, the points 
A and B will prick off a copy with the lines enlarged 
in the proportions of 2 to 1, 3 to 1, 4 to 1, &c. 

To inscribe in a Circh a regular Polygon of 
any nuniber of Sides from 6 to 20. — The line 
across the slider being set to any number on the 
scale of circles, and the points a and b being opened 
to the length of any radius, the points d and e will 
prick off a polygon of that number of sides, in 
the circle described with this radius ; thus, if the line across 
the slider be set to the division marked 12 on the scale of cir- 
cles, and a circle be described with the radius a b, d e will 
be the chord of a ^^^th part of the circumference, and will prick 
off a regular polygon of 12 sides in it. 

To reduce or enlarge the Area of a Drawing. — The numbers 
upon the scale of plans are the squares of the ratios of the 
lengths of the opposite ends of the compasses, when the line 
across the slider is set to those numbers ; and, the distances 
between the points being in the same ratio as the lengths of 
the corresponding ends (Euc. vi. prop. 4), the areas of the 
drawings, and of the several parts of the drawings, pricked off 
by these points, will have to one another the ratio of 1 to the 
number upon the scale of plans to which the instrument is 
set (Euc. vi. props. 19, 20; and xii. prop. 2). Thus, if the 
line across the slider be set to 4 on the scale of plans, the 
distance between the points a and b will be twice as great as 
the distance between d and e ; and, if a and b be opened out 
to the lengths of the several lines of a drawing, d and e will 
prick off a copy occupying Jth the area ; \i liie \«ckft wst^^^ '^^ 
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slides be set to 5 on the same scale, the distanees between 

the points will be in the ratio of 1 to \/ 5, and the area of the 
copy pricked off bv the points d and e will be 4th of the area 
of the drawing, of which the Hues are taken off by a and b : 
conversely, if the lines of the drawing be taken off by the 
points D and b, the points a and B will prick off a copy, of 
which the area will be 4 times or 6 times as great, according 
as the line across the slider is set to the division marked 4 or 
6 on the scale. 

To take the Square Root of a Number, — The line across the 
slider bemg set to the number upon the scale of plans, open 
the points a and b to take the number from any scale of 
equal parts (see page 0), then the points B and e applied to 
the same scale of equal parts will take the square root of the 
number. Thus, to take the square root or 3, set the line 
across the slider to 3, open out the compasses, till a and b 
take off 3 from any scale of equal parts, and the points d and e 
will take off 1.73, which is the square root of 3 from the same 
scale of equal parts. A mean proportional between two num- 
bers, being the square root of their product, may be found by 
multiplying the numbers together, and then taking the square 
root of the product in the manner explained above. 

The numbers of the scale of solids are the cubes of the 
ratios of the lengths of the opposite ends of the compasses, 
when the line across the slider is set to those numbers ; so 
that, when this line is set to the division marked 2 upon the 
scale of solids, the distance between the points a and b will 
give the side of a solid of double the content of that, of which 
a like side is given by the distance of the points d and e when 
the line is set to 3, the respective distances of the points will 
give the like sides of solids, the contents of which will be in 
the proportion of 3 to 1 ; and so on. 

The Cube Moot of a given number may be found by setting 
the line across the slider to the number upon the scale of 
solids, and, opening the points a^ b, to take off the number 
upon any scale of equal parts, the points d, e, will then take 
off the required cube root from the same scale. 

THE TRIANGULAR COMPASSES. 

One of the best forms of these instruments is represented 

in the annexed figure, a b c is a. solid tripod, having at the 

extremity of the three arms three limbs, rf, e, and /, moving 

freeljr upon centers by which they may be placed in any po- 
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fiition with respect to the tripod and each 

other. These limbs carry points at riglit 

angles to the plane of the instrument, 

wluch may be brought to coincide, in the 

first instance, with any three points on 

the original, and then transferred to the 

copy. After this first step two of these 

points must be set upon two points of 

the drawing already copied, and the third made to coincide 

with a new point of the drawing, that is, one not yet copied : 

then, by placing the two first points on the corresponding 

points in the copy, the third point of the compasses will 

transfer the new point to the copy. 

Another form of triangular compasses is represented in the 
annexed figure. 
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This instrument is used for drawing straight lines. It 

consists of two blades with steel 
points fixed to a handle; and 
they are so bent, that a suffi- 
cient cavity is left between them 
for the ink, when the ends of 
the steel points meet close to- 
gether, or nearly so. The blades 
are set with the points more or 
less open by means of a mill- 
headed screw, so as to draw lines 
of any required fineness or thick- 
ness. One of the blades is framed 
with a joint, so that by taking 
out the screw the blades may be 
completely opened, and the points 
effectively cleaned after use. The 
ink is to be put between the 
blades by a common pen, and in 
using the pen it should be slightly 

(I u III lyir inclined in the direction of the 

III III V line to be drown, and care shQvdd. 

be taken t\i«A. \iQ\\i Y^\\i\& \rj^^ 
the paper •, anai )i5aft Oo^w^^^^^ 
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equally apply to the pen points of the compasses before 
described. The drawing-pen should be kept close to the 
straight edge (see straight edge), and in the same direction 
during the whole operation of drawing the line. 

For drawing close parallel lines in mechanical and architec- 
tural drawings, or to represent canals or roads, a double pen 
(fig. 2) is frequently used, with an adjusting screw to set the 
pen to any required small distance. This is usually called 
the road pen. The best pricking point is a fine needle held 
in a pair of forceps (fig. 3). It is used to mark the intersec- 
tions of lines, or to set off divisions from the plotting scale 
and protractor (p. 33). This point may also be used to prick 
through a drawing upon an intended copy, or, the needle being 
reversed, the eye end forms a good tracing point. 

A STEAIGHT EDGE. 

As many instruments are required to have straight edges 
for the purpose of measuring distances, and of drawing straight 
lines, it may be considered important to test the accuracy of 
such edges. This may be done by placing two such edges 
in contact and sliding them along each other, while held up 
between the eye and the light : if the edges fit close in some 
parts, so as to exclude the light, but admit it to pass between 
them at other parts, the edges are not true : if, however, the 
edges appear, as far as the test has now proceeded, to be true, 
still this may arise from a curvature in one edge fitting into an 
opposite curvature in the other ; the final step then is to take a 
third edge, and try it in the same manner with each of the other 
two, and if in each case the contact be close throughout the 
whole extent of the edges, then they are all three good*. 

" To draw a straight line between two points upon a plane, we lay a rule 
so that the straight edge thereof may just pass by the two points ; then moving 
a fine-pointed needle, or drawing-pen, along this edge, we draw a line from 
one point to the other, which, for common purposes, is sufficiently exact; but, 
where great accuracy is required, it will be found extremely difficult to lay 
the rule equally with respect to both the points, so as not to be nearer to one 
point than the other. It is difficult also so to carry the needle, or pen, that 
it shall neither incline more to one side than the other of the rule ; and, 
thirdly, it is very difficult to find a rule that shall be perfectly straight 

" If the two points be very far distant, it is almost impossible to draw the 
line with accuracy and exactness; a circular line may be described more 
easily, and more exactly, than a straight or any other line, though even then 
many difficulties occur, when the circle is required to be of a large radius. 

" And let no one consider these reflections as the effect of too scrupulous 
exflctness^ or as an unnecessary aim at precision ; for, as the foundation of 

I. 

* Sue bk, L del 10. Peacock's Algebia, Ist e^i^ou, «cV« ^VL ^ 429. 
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•U our knowledge in geognph j, nsvigation, and aitnmamj, ia built on obto- 
tationi, and all abKTiationg aie made with inttruments, it followa that the 
tnitli of the DbietvatioDi, and tfae accnnicy of (lie deductions iherefroin, will 
piinejpall; depend on tbe eiactneai with which the inttnimenli are made 
and divided, and (hat those aciencea will advance in praportioii aa these aie 
leu difficult in theii n>e, and more perfect in the performance of their reapec- 
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EScales of equal parts are used for measuring sttaigLt lines, 
and laying down distances, each part answering for one foot, 
one jard, one chain, &c., as may be convenient, and tbe plan 
iriU be larger or smaller aa tbe scale contains a smaller oi a 
greater number of parts in an incb. 

Scales ofequal parts maybe divided into three kinds; simply- 
divided scales, diagonal scales, and vernier 
scales. 

Simply'divided Sealet. — Simply-divided 
scalesconsist of any extent of equal divisions, 
which are numbered 1, S, 3, &c., beginning 
from the second division on the left hand. 
The first of these primary divisions is sub- 
divided into ten equal parts, and from these 
last divisions tbe scale is named. Thus it 
is called a scale of 80, nben 30 of these 
email parts are equal to one inch. If, then, 
these subdivisions be taken as units, each to 
represent one mile, for instance, or onechain, 
or one foot, &c., the primary divisions will be 
GO many tens of miles, or of chains, or of feet, 
A«. ; if the subdivisions are taken as tens, 
the primary divisions will be hundreds ; 
and, if the primary divisions be units, the 
Bubdivisions will be tenths. 

The accompanying drawing represents 
six of the simply- divided scales, which are 
generally placed upon the plain scale. To 
adapt them to feet and inches, the first pri- 
mary division is divided duodecimally upon 
an upper line. To lay down 360, or 36, 
or 3 6, &c., from any one of these scales, 
extend the compasses from the primary 
diviBion numbered 3 to the 6th lower sub- 
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division, reckoning backvrarde, or towards tbe left hand. To 
take off any number of feet and inches. 6 feet 7 inches for 
instance, extend the compasses from the primary division 
numbered 6, to the 7th upper subdivision, reckoning back- 
■wards, as before. 

Diagonal Scales. — In the simply-divided scales one of the 
primary divisions is subdivided only into ten equal pnrts, and 
the parts of any distance which are less than tenths of a pri- 
mary division cannot be accurately taken off from them ; but, 
hy means of a diagonal scale, the parts of any distance which 
ore the hundredths of the primary divisions are correctly in- 
dicated, as ^vill easily be understood from its construction, 
which we proceed to describe. 

Draw eleven parallel equidistant lines ; 
divide the upper of these lines into equal 
parts of the intended length of tlie primary 
divisions; and through each of these di- 
visions draw perpendicular lines, cutting all 
the eleven parallels, and number these pri- 
mary divisions, 1, 3, 3, &c., beginning front 
the second, 

Subdivide the first of these primary di- 
visions into ten equal parts, both upon the 
highest and lowest of the eleven parallel 
lines, and let these subdivisions be reckoned 
in the opposite direction to the primary di- 
visions, as in the simply-divided scales. 

Draw the diagonal fines from the tenth 
subdivision below to the ninth above; from 
the ninth below to the eighth above; and 
soon; till we come to a line from the first 
below to the zero point above. Then, since 
these diagonal lines are all parallel, and 
consequently everywhere equidistant, the 
distance between any two of them in suc- 
cession, measured upon any of the eleven 
parallel lines which they intersect, is the 
same as this distance measured upon the 
highest or lowest of these lines, that 
is, as one of the subdivisions before 
mentioned; but the distance beween the 
perpendicular, which passes through the 
.zero point, and the diagonal through the " '1"^ " 

same point, beia^ nothing on the highest line, and equal to 
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one of the Bubdivisiong on the lowest line, is equal (Euc. 
Ti. prop. 4) to one- tenth of a subdivision on the second line, 
to two-tenths of a subdivision on the third, and so on ; so that 
this, and consequently each of the other diagonal lines, as it 
reaches each successive parallel, separates further from the 
perpendicular through the zero point by one-tenth of the ex- 
tent of a subdivision, or one-hundredth of the extent of a pri- 
mary division. Our figure represents the two diagonal scales 
which are usually placed upon the plane scale of six inches in 
length. In one, the distances between the primary divisions 
are each half an inch, and in the other a quarter of an inch. 
The parallel next to the figures numbering these divisions 
must be considered the highest or first parallel in each of 
these scales to accord with the above description. 

The primary divisions being taken for units, to set off the 
numbers 5 '74 by the diagonal scale. Set one foot of the 
compasses on the point where the fifth parallel cuts the 
eighth diagonal line, and extend the other foot to the point 
where the same parallel cuts the sixth vertical line. 

The primary divisions being reckoned as tens, to take off 
the number 46*7. Extend the compasses from the point where 
the eighth paitdlel cuts the seventh diagonal to the point 
where it cuts the fifth vertical. 

The primary divisions being hundreds, to take off the 
number 253. Extend the compasses from the point where 
the fourth parallel cuts the sixth diagonal to the point where 
it cuta the third vertical. 

Now, since the first of the parallels, of the diagonals, and 
of the verticals Indicate the zero points for the third, second, 
and first figures respectively, the second of each of them 
stands for, and is marked, 1, the third, 2, and so on, and we 
have the following 

General Rule. — To take off any number to three places of 
figures upon a diagonal scale. On the parallel indicated by 
the third figure, measure from the diagonal indicated by the 
second figure to the vertical indicated by the first. 

Vernier Scales. — The nature of these scales will be under- 
stood from their construction. To construct a vernier scale, 
which shall enable us to take off a number to three places of 
figures: divide all the primary divisions into tenths, and 
number these subdivisions, 1, 2, 3, &c., from the left hand 
towards the right throughout the whole extent of the scale. 

Take off now, vnth. the compasses, eleven of these subdi- 
visions, set the extent off backwards from t\vB exA o\^'5> "^tsJ^ 
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primary division, and it will reach beyond the beginning of 
this division, or zero point, a distance equal to one of the sub* 
divisions. Now divide the extent thus set off into 
ten equal parts, marking the divisions on the opposite 
side of the divided line to the strokes marking the 
primary divisions and the subdivisions, and number 
them 1 , 2, 3, &c , backwards from right to left. Then, 
since the extent of eleven subdivisions has been di- 
vided into ten equal parts, so that these ten parts 
exceed by one subdivision the extent of ten subdivi- 
sions, each one of these equal parts, or, as it may be 
called, one division of the vernier scale, exceeds one 
of the subdivisions by a tenth part of a subdivision, 
or a hundredth part of a primary division. In our 
figure the distances between the primary divisions are 
each one inch, and, consequently, the distances be- 
tween the subdivisions are each one-tenth of an 
inch, and the distances between the divisions of the 
vernier scale each one-tenth and one-hundredth of 
an inch. 

To take off the number 253 from this scale. In- 
crease the first figure 2 by I, making it 3 ; because 
the vernier scale commences at the end of the first 
primary division, and the primary divisions are mea- 
sured from this point, and not from the zero point*. 
The first thus increased with the second now represents 
35 of the subdivisions from the zero point, from 
which the third figure, 3, must be subtracted, leaving 
32 ; since three divisions of the vernier scale will 
contain three of these subdivisions, together with 
three-tenths of a subdivision. Place, then, one point 
of the compasses upon the third division of the vernier 
scale, and extend the other point to the 32nd sub- 
division, or the second division beyond the 3rd pri- 
mary division, and laying down the distance be- 
tween the points of the compass, it will represent 
253, or 25*3, or 253, according as the primary divi- 
sions are taken as hundreds, tens, or units. 

General HvJe. — To take off any number to three 
places of figures upon this vernier scale. Increase 
the first figure by one; subtract the third figure from the 
second, borrowing one from the first increased figure, if ne- 

* If the yemier scale were placed to the left of the zero point, a distance 
less than one primary division could not always be found upon the scale* 
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cessary, and extend the compasses from the division upon 
the vernier scale, indicated by the third figure, to the subdivi- 
sion indicated by the number remaining ^ter performing the 
above subtraction. 

Suppose it were required to take off the number 253*5. By 
extending the compasses from the third division of the 
vernier scale to the 32nd subdivision, the number 253 is taken 
off, as we have seen. To take off, therefore, 253*5, the com- 
passes must be extended from one of these points to a short 
distance beyond the other. Again, by extending the com- 
passes from the 4th division of the vernier scale to the 31st 
subdivision, the number 254 would be taken off. To take off 
253'5, then, the compasses must be extended from one of these 
points to within a short distance of the other; and by setting 
the compasses so that, when one point of the compasses is set 
successively on the 3rd and 4th division of the vernier scale, 
the other point reaches as far beyond the 32nd subdivision as 
it fells short of the 31st, the number 2535 is taken off. If 
the excess in one case be twice as great as the defect in the 
other, the distance represents the number 253 J, or 253*66 ; 
and if the excess be half the defect, the distance represents 
253^, or 253*33. Thus distances may be set off with an 
accurately-constructed scale of this kind to within the three- 
hundredtii part of a primary division, unless these divisions 
be themselves very small. 

We are not aware that a scale of this kind has been put 
upon the plain scales sold by any of the instrument makers ; 
but, during the time occupied in plotting an extensive survey, 
the paper which receives the work is affected by the changes 
which take place in the hygrometrical state of the air, and the 
parts laid down from the same scale, at different times, will 
not exactly correspond, unless this scale has been firat laid 
down upon the paper itself, and all the divisions have been 
taken from the scale so laid down, which is always in the same 
state of expansion as the plot. For plotting, then, an extensive 
survey, and accurately filling in the minutisB, a diagonal, or 
vernier scale may advantageously be laid down upon the 
paper upon which the plot is to be made. A vernier scale is 
preferable to a diagonal scale, because in the latter it is ex- 
tremely diflBcult to draw the diagonals with accuracy, and we 
have no check upon its errors ; while in the former the uniform 
maimer in which the strokes of one scale separate from those 
of the other is some evidence of the truth of both*. 

♦ In Mr. Bird'i celebrated scale, by means of w\iViV Vvfe vqj^^^^^ Vkl ^- 
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ON THE FfiOTBACTINa SCALES. 

The nature of these scales will be understood from the 
following construction (plate 1, fig. 1): 

With centre o, and radius o a, describe the circle a b o d ; 
and through the centre o draw the diameters a c, and b d, at 
right angles to each other, which will divide the circle into 
four quadrants, a B, b c, c D, and d a. 

Divide the quadrant c d into nine equal parts, each of 
which will contain ten degrees, and these parts may again be 
subdivided into degrees, and, if the circle be sufficiently large, 
into minutes. 

Set one foot of the compasses upon c, and transfer the di- 
visions in the quadrant c d to the right line c d, and we shall 
have a scale of chords *. 

From the divisions in the quadrant o D, draw right lines 
parallel to d o, to cut the radius o c, and, numbering the divi- 
sions from o, towards c, we shall have a scale of sines. 

If the same divisions be numbered from c, and continued 
to A, we shall have a scale of versed sines. 

From the centre o, draw right lines through the divisions 
of the quadrant c d, to meet the line o t, touchmg the circle 
at c, and, numbering from c, towards t, we shall have a scale 
of tangents. 

Set one foot of the compasses upon the center o, and transfer 
the divisions in c T into the right line o s, and we shall have 
a scale of secants. 

Right lines, drawn from a to the several divisions in the 
quadrant c d, will divide the radius o d into a line of semi- 
tangents, or tangents of half the angles indicated by the 
numbers ; and the scale may be continued by continuing the 
divisions from the quadrant c d, through the quadrant D a, 

viding, with greatly-improTed accuracy, the circles of astronomical instru- 
ments, the inches are divided into tenths, as in the scale described in the 
text, and 100 of these tenths are divided into 100 parts for the vernier 
scaie. 

* We give the constructions in the text to show the nature of the scales ; 
but in practice a scale of chords is most accurately constructed by values 
computed from tabulated arithmetical values of sines, which computed 
values are set off from a scale of equal parts ; and the circle is divided most 
accurately by means of such computed chords. The limits of our work 
forbid our entering further upon this interesting subject. All the other 
scales will also be most accurately constructed from computed arithmetical 
values, taken off by means of the beam compasses hereafter described, and 
cotrected by the aid of a good Bird's vernier scale. 
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and drawing right lines from a, through these divisions, to 
meet the radius o d, produced. 

Divide the quadrant a d into eight equal parts, subdivide 
each of these into four equal parts, and, setting one foot of 
the compasses upon a, transfer these divisions to the right 
line a d, and \se shall have a scale of rhumbs. 

Divide the radius a o into 60 equal parts, and number them 
from o towards a ; through these divisions draw right lines 
parallel to the radius o b, to meet the quadrant a b ; and, with 
one foot of the compasses upon a,, transfer these divisions from 
the quadrant to the right lino a b, and we shall have a scalo 
of longitudes. 

Place the chord of 60°, or radius*, between the radii o c 
and o B, meeting them at equal distances from the center; di- 
vide the quadrant c b into six equal parts, for intervals of 
hours, subdividing each of these parts into 12 for intervals of 
5 minutes, and further subdividing for single minutes if the 
circle be large enough; and from the center o draw right 
lines to the divisions and subdivisions of the quadrant, inter- 
secting the chord or radius placed in the quadrant, aiid we 
shall have a scale of hours. 

Prolong the touching line t c to l ; set off the scale of sines 
from c to L ; draw right lines from the center o to the divisions 
upon c L, and from the intersections of these lines with the 
quadrant c b draw right lines parallel to the radius o c, to 
meet the radius o b, and we shall have a scale of latitudes f. 

Corresponding lines of hours and latitudes may also be con- 
structed (as represented in our figure) more simply, and on a 
scale twice as large as by the preceding method, as follows : — 

With the chord of 45° set off from b to e, and again from 
B to F, we obtain a quadrant e f bisected in b ; and, the 
chord of 60° or radius being set off from a, c, f, and e, this 
quadrant is divided into six equal parts. From the center o, 
draw straight lines tlurough these divisions to meet the line 
touching the circle at b, and we shall have the line of hours. 

From the point d, draw right lines through the divisions 
upon the line of sines o c, to meet the circumference b c, and 

* Chord of 60" is equal to radius. Euc. book iy. prop. 15, Cor. 

j- The line of latitudes is a line of sines, to radius equal the whole length 
of the line of hours, of the angles, of which the tangents are equal to the 
Bines of the latitudes. The middle of the hour line being numbered for three 
o'clock^ the diyisions for the other hours are found by setting off both trays 
&Qm the middle the tangents of n. 15°, n. being the number of hours horn 
three o'clock^ that is, one for two o'clock and four o'clock, tsK^ isait ^\!k& ^^^^ 
ftnd fite o'clock, and ihree for twelve o'clock, aitfli iax. o'Olq^* 
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transferring these divisions from b, as a center to the chord 
B c, we shall have the corresponding line of latitudes. 

It is not necessary that these scales should all be projected 
to the same radius ; but those which are used together, as the 
rhumbs and chords, the chords and longitudes, the sines, tan- 
gents, secants, and semitangents, and, lastly, the hours and 
latitudes, must be so constructed necessarily. In the accom- 
panying diagram (plate 1, fig 2) we have laid down the hours 
and latitudes to a radius equal to the whole length of the scale, 
the other lines being laid down to the radius used in the fore- 
going construction. 

The Line of Chords is used to set off an angle, or to measure 
an angle already laid down. 

1st. To set off an angle, 
which shall contain d° from 
the point a, in the straight line 
A B. Open the compasses to 
the extent of 60° upon the 
line of chords, which equab the 
radius to which this line has 
been laid down (Euc. iv. prop. 

16, Cor.), and, setting one foot upon a, with this extent 
describe an arc cutting a b in b ; then, taking the extent of d° 
from the same line of chords, set it off from b to o ; and, join- 
ing A c, B A is the angle required. Thus to set off an angle 
of 41^, having described the arc b c, as directed, with one foot 
of the compasses on b, and the extent of 41° on the line of 
chords, intersect b c in c, and join a c. 

$2nd. To measure the angle contained by the straight lines 
A B and A c already laid down. Open the compasses to the ex- 
tent of 60° on the line of chords, as before, and with this ra- 
dius describe the arc b c, cutting a b and a c, produced, if 
necessary, in the points b and c ; then, extending the com- 
passes from B to 0, place one point of the compasses on the 
beginning, or zero point, of the line of chords, and the other 
point will extend to the number upon this line, indicating the 
degrees in the angle bag. If, for instance, this point fall on 
the 41st division, or the first division beyond that marked 40 
in the figure (plate 1, fig, 2), the angle bag will contain 41°. 

The Line of Rhumbs is a scale of the chords of the angles of 
deviation from the meridian denoted by the several points 
and quarter points of the compass, enabling the navigator, 
without computation, to lay down or measure a ship's course 
opon a chart* Thus, supposing the ship's course to b^ 
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N.N.E. f E. Through the point a, repre- 
senting the ship^s place upon the chart, 
draw the meridian a b, and with center a 
and distance equal to the extent of 60° upon 
the line of chords describe an arc cutting 
A B in B ; then on the line of rhumbs take 
the extent to the third subdivision beyond 
the division marked 2, because N.N.E. is 
the second point of the compass from the 
north, and with one foot of the compasses 
on B describe an arc intersecting b c in c : 
join A 0, and the angle bag will represent 
the ship's course. On the other hand, if a 
ship is to be sailed from the point a to a point on the line 
A G on a chart, draw the meridian a b, describe the arc b c with 
mdius equal to chord of 60°, as before, and the extent from b 
to c, applied to the line of rhumbs, will give 2 pts. 3 qrs., de- 
noting that the ship must be sailed by the compass N.N.E. J E. 

The Line of Longitudes shows the number of equatorial 
miles in a degree of longitude on the parallels of latitude in- 
dicated by the degrees on the corresponding points of the 
line of chords. Eaximple. — A ship in latitude 60° N. sailing 
E. 79 miles, required the difference of longitude between the 
beginning and end of her course. Opposite 60 on the line of 
chords stands 30 on the line of longitudes, which is, therefore, 
the number of equatorial miles in a degree of longitude at 
that latitude. Hence, as 30 : 79 : : 60 : 158 imles, the 
required difference of longitude. 

The Lines of Sines j Secants, Tangents, and Semitangents are 
principally used for the several projections, or perspective 
representations, of the circles of the sphere, by means of 
which maps are constructed. Thus, the meridians and paral- 
lels of latitude being projected, the countries intended to be 
represented are traced out according to their respective 
situations and extent, the position of every point being deter- 
mined by the intersection of its given meridian and parallel of 
latitude. 

The plane upon which the circles are to be delineated is 
called the primitive, and the circumference of a circle, de- 
scribed with a radius, representing, upon the reduced scale of 
the drawing, the radius of the sphere, is called the circum- 
ference of ti^e primitive. Lines, drawn from all the points of 
the circles to the eye, by their intersection with the primitive 
form the projection. 
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When tbe eye is supposed to be infinitely distttnt, so that 
the lines of vision are parallel to one another and perpendi- 
cular to the primitive, the projection is called orthographic. 
When the primitive ia a tangent plane to the sphere, and the 
eye ia supposed to be at the center of the sphere, the projec- 
tion is called gnomonic. When the eye is supposed to be at 
the surface of the sphere, and the primitive to pass through 
the center, so as to have the eye in its pole, the projection ia 
called st«reographic. 

The projection is further termed equatorial, meridional, or 
horizontal, according as the primitive coincides with, or is 
parallel to, the equator, or the meridian or horizon of any 
place. 

To delineate the Orthographic Projection of the Circles of 
(lie Terrestrial Sphere upon the Plane of the Meridian o/ any 
plate. — With a radius according to 
the contemplated scale of the pro- 
jection, describe the circle w n e s 
for the circumference of the pri- 
mitive, and draw the vertical and 
horizontal diameters m s and W e, 
which will be the projections of a 
meridian perpendicular to the pri- 
mitive, and of the equator, respect- 
ively. Take out from the line of 
sines the sines of the latitudes 
through which the parallels are to 

be drawn, and, reducing these sines to the radius of the pri- 
mitive*, set off these reduced distances both ways from the 
center upon the line n s ; and also both ways from the center 
upon the line w E, for the sines of the angles which the 
meridians, to be drawn at the same intervals as the parallels, 
make with the meridian n b. Through the divisions thus set 
off, upon the line n s draw straight lines parallel to w b, and 
Buch straight lines will be the projections of tho several paral 
lels of latitude, which are fa be numbered to 90, from the 
equator to either pole for the latitudes. With distances from 
the center to the divisions set off upon w e aa semi-minor ases, 
and the distance fram c to n or a, equal to radius of primitive, 

• If the ptopottlonnl compasses bo set in the proportion of Ihe sine 90° 
on the line of ainei to tlic radius of tho priinidve, one pair of points will giro, 
[educed to this radiuB, the sines taiion olF if tho other pair of points. The 
aanner of taking irom the sector a sine to an; radius will b« hsraifter poialad 
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as a commmi major axig, describe Bemi-ellipses*, and they will 
be the projectiona of tho several meridians, which are to be 
numbered either wftyfrom the first meridian for the longitudes. 
In the figure the primitive coincides with the plane of the 
meridian of a place in 30° west longitude, or 150° east longi- 
tude, the Bum of these two being 180°, as must aiwajs he tho 
case. 

To delineate the Qnomonic Projection of the Circles of th» 
Temitrial Sphere upon a Plane parallel to the Equator. — In 
this case the meridians 
will all be projected 
iiLto straight lines, 
making the same angles 
one with another mat 
their originals do on 
the Bur»tce of tlie 
sphere ; the projection 
of the pole will be the 
center of the primitive, 
and the projections of 
the parallels of lati- 
tude will be circles de- 
scribed from the pro- 
jection of the pole, as 
center, with distances 
equal to the tangents 
of the respective co- 
latitudes reduced to the radius of the primitive. The parallel 
of 45° will, therefore, coincide with the circumference of the 
primitive; the parallels of latitudes greater than 45° will lie 
within the primitive ; and for latitudes less than 45° the paral- 
lels will fell without the primitive, the radii of their projec' 
tions increasing as the latitude decreases, until the radius for 
projecting the equator becomes infinite. Describe, then, a 




* TtcM nmi^Itipul inay be thai de 
•ctibed. Prom any point p upon tbi 
■traiahC edge of b piece of paper Bet off p , 
equal to the major aiia, and p b equal li 
the minor iiii : then raoTe tlic paper inli 
mJODi poiilloni, but u that the polDt c 
maj bIitkji be upon iiw line <r s 



the p 



upon the li 



and the 
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circle for the primitive ; draw straight lines radiating from its 
center, and equally inclined one to another for the projections 
of equidistant meridians ; and number them to 180 both 
ways from the first meridian for the longitudes. With the tan- 
gents of the colatitudes, taken at intervals equal to the angle 
between two successive meridians, and reduced to the radius 
of the primitive, as distances, describe from the center of the 
primitive concentric circles ; and number them 90 to 45 from 
the pole to the primitive for the latitudes, continuing the gra- 
duation beyond for the lower latitudes. 

The gnomonic projection affords a good representation of 
the polar regions, but all places in latitudes lower than 60° 
appear greatly distorted. The gnomonic projection enlarges 
the representations of places at a distance from the center of 
projection beyond their proportionate true dimensions ; and 
the orthographic, on the contrary, unduly contracts them; 
while both are adapted for representing best the countries at 
only a moderate distance from the center of projection. 

To delineate the Stereographic Projection of the Circles of the 
Terrestrial Sphere upon the Horizon of anyplace. — With radius 
determined upon describe a circle for the primitive, and draw 
its vertical and horizontal diameters, n s and w e, which 
will be the projections of the meridian of the place and of the 
prime vertical respectively. From the center c set off upon 
the radius c s, produced, if necessary, the distance c a, equal 
to the tangent of the latitude of the place reduced to the 
radius of the primitive ; and with center a and distance a w 
or ^ E describe the circle w n e, which will be lihe projec- 
tion of the meridian at right angles to n s, the meridian of 
the place ; and, consequently, n will be the projection of the 
pole. Through a draw the right line ^ b at right angles to 
A c, and another line a d making any convenient angle with 
A By and, setting o^ a b equal to the radius of the primi- 
tive, and A D equal to the sine of the colatitude, taken from 
the line of sines, join b d. Now take from the line of tan- 
gents the angles which the other meridians to be drawn are 
to make with the meridian w n e, or the complements of 
the angles which they are to make with n s, and set them 
off both ways from a upon the line a d ; through each of the 
divisions l, thus found, draw l o, parallels to b d, and we 
have at o the centers of the circles for describing the meri- 
dians 'i'. With centers o and distances o n, describe the 

r cot. 2/ 
* The distance AO^ y where r represents the radius of the pri- 

COS. » 
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meridiiuis, and 
nnmbei them 
'to 180, botb 
ways, from the 
first meridian, 
for the longi' 
tades. For a 
parallel througli 
any given lati- 
tade, take the 
difference of the 
t»niplemont - of 
the given lati- 
tude and of the 
colatitade of the 

filace from the 
ine of Be mi- 
tangents, and, 
having reduced 
it to the radius 
of the primitive, 
Bet it off at r 
from c to'wards 
K for latitudes 

Cter than the 
iide of the 
place, and from 
c towards B for 
latitudes less 
than the lati- 
tude of the 
place : — again, 

take the sum of the complement of the given latitude and 
of the colatitude of the pface from the line of semitangents, 
and set it off at » from c upon o v produced : then the circle 
described upon r s* as diameter ivili he the parallel required. 
Draw these parallels for intervals of latitude equal to the 
angles made b; two successive meridians, and number them 
90 to from the pole u for the north latitudes, and again in- 
creasing from on the other side of the equator for llie south 




iitivi!, ; the iBtitnde of the pinu, and L llie 

• DiRineter ot psmllel - r tan. J \c ~ )) 
- solstitude of pince, and } = colatitude of paiallel. 



at wliicli tlie nuiidian 
tan. i (c + I) wlie« < 
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latitudes, if tbe place be ia aorth latitude — or the converse, if 
'f^eplace be in south latitude. 

flSTie practical application of the preceding methods of pro- ■ 
jection is usually confined to the representation of an entire 
hemisphere, or at least of a considerable portion of a sphere; 
but for laying down amaller portions of the sphere the method 
of development may be advantageously adopted. In this me- 
thod the portion of the sphere to be represented is considered 
as coincident with a portion of a cone, touching the sphere in 
B circle which is the middle parallel of latitude of the country 
to be represented, and this portion of the cone when developed 
forms a portion of a sector of a circle. 

To lay down the meridians and parallels of latitude for this 
development. 1. Take a straight line, boa, for the middle 
meridian of the intended map, and divide it into equal parts, 
to represent degrees and minutes of latitude according to the 
scale determined npon for the map. 9. From one of these 
divisions, a, which is conveniently situated to form the center 
of the map, set off from a to c the cotangent of the middle 
latitude, reduced to a radius equal to 57-3 of the divisions pre- 
viously marked off as degrees, or to 3438 of those marked off 
as minutes. 3. With c as a center and radius o a, describe 
the arc D A E for the middle parallel of latitude, and divide it 
into equal parts to represent 
degrees and minutes of longi- 
tude, the lengths of these 
parts having, to the lengths 
of the parts previously set 

"" the meridian 



degrees and 



of 



latitude, the ratio cosine 
of middle latitude : ra- 
dius. 4. With c as center, 
describe concentric ai'cs, 
through the dl^sions on 
o E, for the parallels of lati- 
tude ; and draw straight lines, 
radiating from c, through the 
divisions on o a £ for the me- 
ridians. 

In our figure the middle 
latitude is Fi5°; a n ia equal 
to the length of 5T-3°, or 
Ibe radius of the sphere; 
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A c ia equal to the cotangent of 56, or tbe tangent of 35 
reduced to this radius; aud c, consequently, ia the center 
for deacribing the parallels, and the radintiug point for the 
meridians. 

In drawing a map of small extent, it ia usual to make all 
the meridians and pai-allels of latitude straight lines; aud to 
mftke the extreme parallels, and the meridian passing through 
the center of the map, proportional to their real magnitude. 

Anotlier and more eiutot method ia to make the meridian 
passing through the center of the map, and all the paralleb 
of latitude, Btraig|it:l.ine3, as in the last metliod. Then all the 
degrees oq each of the parallels are made proportional to their 
magnitude, and the lines pasaiug through the corresponding 
points of division on the parallels will represent the meri- 
oiana. Theae will he curved lines, and not straight, as in the 
last method. This is usually called FlamsUad'a Projection, 
as it vsa first uaed by that astronomer in constructing his 
" GeleatJal Atlas ; " aud it is extremely useful in geographical 
maps for countries lying on both sides of the equator. 

A considerable improvement of this method, for countries 
of large extent, is to represent all the parallels of latitude by 
Gonceotric circles, according to tlie principles of the conical 
development) and then to lay off the degrees on each parallel, 
proportional to their magnitude *, and draw lines through 
the corresponding divisions of these parallels to represeut 
the meridians. This delineation, perhaps, will give the dif- 
ferent parts of a map of some extent in as nearly their duo 
proportioi 



We will now 
briefly explain the 
manner of con- 
structing some of 
the simplest dials 
by means of the 
dialling scales. 

To construct a 
Horizontal Dial. — 
Draw on your dial 
plate Uio parallel 




u 
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lines, ab, o i, as a double meridian line, at a distance apaH; 
equal to the thickness of the intended style, or gnomon. 
Intersect them at right angles by another line, ef, called the 
six o'clock line. From the scale of latitudes take the latitude 
of the place with the compasses, and set that extent from ctoe 
and from a to / on the six o'clock line, and then, taking the 
whole of six hours between the parts of the compasses from 
the scale, with this extent set one foot in the point e, and with 
the other intersect the meridian line c d Bid, Do the same 
from/ to h, and draw the right lines e d and/ 6, which are of 
the same lengths as the scale of hours. Place one foot of the 
compasses on the beginning of the scale, and, extending the 
other to any hour on the scale, lay these extents oflf from d to 
e for the afternoon hours, and from b to f for the forenoon. 
In the same manner the quacrters or minutes maybe laid down, 
if required. The edge of a ruler being now placed on the 
point c, draw the first five afternoon hours from that point 
through the marks on the line d e, and continue the lines of 
4 and 5 through the center c to the other side of the dial for 
the like hours of the morning. Lastly, lay a ruler on the 
point a, and draw the last five forenoon hours through the 
nlairks on the line/ b, continuing the hour lines of 7 and 8 
through:" the center a to the other side of the dial, for 
the evening hours, and figure the hours to the relspective 
lines. 

To make the Gnomon. — From the line of chords, always 
placed on the same dialling scale, take the extent of 60®, and 
describe from the center a the arc 
g n. Then with the extent of the 
latitude of the place, suppose Lon- 
don, 51^®, taken from the same line 
of chords, set one foot in n, and cross 
the arc with the other at g. From 
the center at a draw the line a g 
for the axis of th^ gnomon a g i, 
and from g let fall the perpendi- 
cular g i upon the horizontal meri- 
dian line a n, and there will be formed a triangle a g L A 
plate or triihgular frame similar to this triangle, and of the 
thickness of the interval of the parallel lines a c and b d, 
being now made and set upright between them, touching at a 
and b, its hypothenuse or axis a g will be parallel to the axis 
of the earth when the dial is fixed truly, and will cast its 
shadow on the hour of the day. 
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To make an erect 
South Dial.— Take 
the complement of 
the latitude of the 

Slace, whichforLon- 
on is 00° less Sl| 
=33^, from the 
scale of latitudes, 
and proceed iit all 
other respects for 
the hour lines, as 
above, for the hori- 
zontal dial ; onlj re- 
versing the hours, 
and limiting them to the 7 ; and 
foe the gDOOion making the angle 
of the style's height equal to the 
colatitude 38^. 

To construct an East or West 
Dial. — Draw the two meridian 
lines as hefore, and intersect it at 
right angles by another line, upon which set off, from the meri- 
dian lines, the tangents of 18°, 30°, 46°, &c., for every 1 6°, re- 
duced to a radius equal to the intended height of the style. 
The hour lines are to he drawn through the divisions thus 
marked, parallel to the meridian lines, and the meridian lines 
themselves are sis o'clock hour lines. The gnomon is a plate 
in the form of a parallelogram, the breadth of which forms the 
height of the style or gnomon, and must be equal to the radius 
to which the tangents have been set off on the dial plate. It 
is set up between the meridian lines, perpendicular to the dial 
plate ; and the dial is set up, bo that the meridian lines, and 
consequently the edge of the gnomon, may he paraUel to the 
earth's axis. Aa the sun only shines on the dial during half the 
day, if the dial fronts the east, it points out tho time from sun- 
rise'to noon, or, if the dial fronts the nest, from noon to night. 



These lines are graduated so as to form a scale of the loga- 
rithms of numbers, sines, and tangents ; to which are some- 
times added, for the use of the navigator, lines of the loga- 
rithms of the sine rhumbs and tangent rhumbs. They may 
be constructed as follows : — 

1. To ooriitrtict the Line of hoganlh.-tta.ii'^v.-aAtvn itiwirVAl'S. 
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— HaTing fixed upon a convenient length for the entire scale, 
which must be exactly equal to the length of twenty of the 
primary divisions of the diagonal or vernier scale, or of the 
beam compasses (p. 48), by which it is to be divided, bisect it, 
and figure it 1 at the commencement on the left hand, 1 again 
in the middle, and 10 at the end. The half line, then, is taken 
for unity, or the logarithm of 10, and, consequently, the 
whole line represents 2, or the logarithm of 100. The 
lengths corresponding to the three first figures of the loga- 
rithms of 2, 3, &c., up to 9, as found in the common table of 
logs., may now be taken off from the diagonal scale, or the 
length corresponding to four or even five figures may be esti- 
mated upon a vernier scale, or upon the beam compasses, if 
the scale be not less than twenty inches in length. These 
lengths are to be set off from the 1 at the commencement of 
the line for the logarithms of 2, 3, &c., to 9, and again from 
the 1 at the middle of the line for the logarithms of 20, 30, 
&c., to 90. The divisions thus formed are to be subdivided 
by setting off, in the same manner, the three, four, or five 
first figures of the logarithms of 1*1, 1*2, 1*3, &c., to 1*9 ; of 
21, 2*2, 2*3, &c., to 2*9, and so on, eaich of the primary divi- 
sions being thus subdivided into ten ; and these again are to 
be subdivided each into ten, or five, or two, as the length of 
the secondary divisions may admit, by setting off the loga- 
rithms of 111, 112, 113, 4c.; or of 1*12, 114, &c.; or of 
1*15, 1'25, <&c.; and the scale is completed. 
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9. To construct the Line of Logarithmic Sines marked S.— 
The whole length of the scale is ti^ken as the logarithm of 
the radius, and, since this extent upon the line of numbers 
represents 2, or the logarithm of 100, it follows that the lines 
of sines, tangents, &c., are to be scales of the logarithms of 
the sines, tangents, &c., to radius 100, of which the logarithm 
is 2 : wh^as the logarithmic tables of sines, tangents, &c., 
are set down to a radius, of which the logarithm is 10. By 
taking-8, then, from each of the tabulated values of the loga- 
rithmic sines, tangents, &c., we should obtain the logarithmic 
sines, tangents, &c., to radius 100, and the three, four, or five 
&rst figures of these reduced values are to be set off, from the 
Jeft hand towards the right, by one of the scales, or by the 
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beam compasses, as explained in the construction of the line 
of numbers; Ist, for every 10 degrees, then for every degree, 
and then for every half degree, every 10 minutes, and every 
5 minutes, as far as the length of the several primary divi- 
sions ^U admit. The line is then numbered 1, *2, 3, &c,, at 
every degree to 10, and afterwards 20, 80, 40, &c, at every 
ten degrees to 90, iit^hich stands at the extreme right, since 
sine OC equals radius. 

The tabulated logarithmic sine of 34' 23'', being 80000669, 
will coincide, or nearly so, with the zero point upon our scale, 
and consequently angles smaller than this cannot be taken off 
from the sines. This remark applies equally to the line of 
tangents, the tabulated logarithmic tangent of 34' 23'' being 
80000886. 

By taking the extents backwards from right to left, and 
reckoning them as forward distances, the line of sines be- 
comes a line of cosecants *, giving us, in fact, the excesses of 
the logarithmic cosecants above the logarithmic radius ; and, 
bj taking the complements of the required angles, the line 
of sines becomes a line of cosines when measured forwards 
from left to right, and a line of secants when measured back- 
wards from right to left. 

3. To construct the Line of Logarithmic Tangents marked T, 
— 8 being taken from each of the tabulated values of the 
logarithmic tangents up to 45°, the extents corresponding to 
these values are to be set off upon the scale, and numbered 
from left to right, in a similar manner to that in which the 
logarithmic sines were set off and numbered upon the line of 
logarithmic sines. The logarithmic tangent of 45° extends to 
the extreme right of the scale, coinciding in extent with the 
sine of 90, since tangent 45° equals radius, and the logarithmic 
tangents of the angles from 45° to 90 are measured back- 
wards from the extreme right to the complement of the angle 
required, these extei^ts giving us, in fact, the excesses of the 
logarithmic tangents sought above the logarithmic radius f. 

• Cosecant — -r-, and sec. = — : 
iin.' COS.' 

and, therefore, log. cosecant » 2 log. rad. — log. sine: 

or, log. cosecant — log. rad. = log. rad. — log. sine ^ 

and log. secant » 2 log. rad. — log. cos. ; 

or, log. secant — log. rad. « log. rad. — log. cos. 

+ Tan. ■" «=» ? > 

' cotan. tan. of compt. 

•*. kg. tan. B 2 log. rad. — log. tan. of compt ; 

ci^k^. tan. — Jog. ntd. » log. lad. — log. tasu ^ ^wki^'L 
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When, then, the angle is greater than 45, the distance from 
radius to the angle, though measured backwards upon the 
scale, must be reckoned a forward distance, and vice versa. 

The lines of logarithmic sine rhumbs, marked S.R., and 
tangent rhumbs, marked T.R., are formed in the same way as 
the lines of logarithmic sines and tangents, but are set off 
for the angles corresponding to the points and quarter points 
of the compass, instead of for degrees and minutes. 

We shall now proceed to explain the uses of Gunter's lines. 

1. The Line of Loganthmic Numbers* — ^The primary divi- 
sions upon this lino, as explained in its construction, repre- 
sent the logarithms of all the integers from 1 to 100, while 
the extents to the first subdivisions will indicate tenths of an 
unit from the beginning of the scale to 1 in the middle, and 
units from 1 in the middle to 10 at the end, where the figures 
2, 3, &c., stand for 20, 30, &c., as has been explained in the 
construction. If any of the subdivisions be further subdivided 
into ten parts, each of these last divisions will indicate hun- 
dredths of an unit from 1 at the beginning to 1 in the middle, 
and tenths of an unit from 1 in the middle to 10 at the end. 
Upon pocket sectors (p. 34), however, upon which Gunter's 
lines are now usually placed, affording a greater extent for the 
purpose than the six-inch plain scale (p. 33), only the part 
from 1 in the middle to 2 towards the right is a second time 
divided, and that but into five parts instead of ten, every one 
of which must be accounted as two-tenths. By this line the 
multiplication and division of numbers of any denomination 
either whole or fractional may be readily accomplished, ques- 
tions in proportion solved, and all operations approximatively 
performed with great rapidity, which can be performed by the 
common table of logarithms; but tho numbers sought must 
always be supposed to be divided or multiplied by 10 as many 
times as will reduce them to the numbers, the logarithms of 
which are actually set off upon the line of numbers, and these 
tens must be mentally accounted for in the result. 

Multiplication is performed by extending from 1 on the 
left to the multiplier; and this extent will reach forwards 
from the multiplicand to the product. Thus, if 125 were 
given to be multiplied by 250, extend the compasses from 1 
at the left hand to midway between the second and third sub- 
division, in the first primary division from 1 to 2, for the 
125. This extept is really the logarithm of 1*25. Set off 
this extent towards the right from the fifth subdivision after 
the primary division marked */^, -which is taken to represent 
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the log. of 260, but is really the log. of 2*5, and the compasses 
will reach to a quarter of the next subdivision beyond the first 
subdivision after the primary division marked 3. The extent 
to this point is really the logarithm of 3* 125; but in this case 
it represents the number 31250, because two powers of ten have 
been cast out from both the multiplier and multiplicand, and 
therefore the product must be multiplied by the product of four 
tens, or ten thousand; or, in other words, the first figure of the 
product must be reckoned as so many tens of thousands. 

Division, being the reverse of multiplication, is performed 
by extending from 1 on the left to the divisor ; and this ex- 
tent will reach backwards from the dividend to the quotient. 
Thus, if 31250 were to be divided by 250, extend the com- 
passes from 1 on the left to 25, and this extent will reach 
backwards from 3*125 to 1*25. Then, since the divisor con- 
tained 2 powers of ten and the dividend 4, the quotient must 
contain 2, and therefore the result is 125. 

Proportion being performed by multiplication and division, 
extend the compasses from the first term to the second, and 
this extent will reach from the third to the fourth, taking 
care to measure in the same direction, so that, if the first be 
greater than the second, the third may be greater than the 
fourth, and vice versa. Example. — If the diameter of a circle 
be 7 inches, and the circumference 22, what is the circum- 
ference of another circle, the diameter of which is 10 ? Ex- 
tend the compasses from 7 to 10, and this extent will reach 
from 22 to 31*4, or nearly 31^ inches, the circumference 
require(f. 

The same thing may also be performed by extending from 
the first term to the third, and this extent will reach from 
the third term to the fourth (Euc. v. prop. 16). Thus, the 
extent from 7 to 22 will reach from 10 to 31*4, as before. 

To measure a Superficies, extend from 1 to either the 
breadth or length, both being reduced to the same denomina- 
tion, and this extent will reach forwards from the length or 
breadth to the superficial content. Example. — Required the 
superficial content of a plank 27 feet long by 15 inches broad. 
Extend from 1 to 1*25, for 15 inches equals 1-25 feet, and 
this extent will reach from 27 feet to 33-76 feetfthe super- 
ficial content required. 

Second Method, — Extend from 12 to the number of inches 
in the breadth, and this extent will reach in the same direc- 
tion from the number of feet in the length to the number of 
square feet in the superficial content. Ttoa liix^ ^TwXfexvX. i^x- 
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wards from 12 to 15 will reacb forwards from !27 to 33*75, as 
before ; while the extent backwards from 12 to 9 will reach 
backwards from 27 to 20*25 or 20J, showing the isuperficial 
content of a plank 27 feet long by 9 inches broad to be 20*25 
or 20i feet. 

To measure a Solid Content. — The breadth, depth, and length 
being all reduced to the same denomination, extend from 1 to 
either the breadth or depth, and this extent will reach from 
the depth or breadth forwards to a fourth number, which will 
represent the superficial content of the section at the place 
measured: then, if the breadth and depth be the same 
throughout the entire length, the extent from 1 to the super- 
ficial content thus found will reach forwards from the length 
to the solid content. Example. — What is the solid content of 
a pillar 1 foot 3 inches square, and 21 feet 9 inches long? 
The extent from 1 to 125 reaches forward from 1*25 to 1*56, 
the superficial content of a section of the pillar ; and the ex- 
tent from 1 to 1*56 reaches from 21*75 to 34, or more accu- 
rately to 33*93, the solid content in feet*. 

2. The Lines of Logarithmic Sines and Tangents. — ^These 
lines are generally used, in connection with the line of num- 
bers, for solving all proportions in which any of the terms aro 
functions of angles, as sines, tangents, &c., and, in fact, all 
questions in which such quantities appear as factors or divi- 
sors. We will exemplify their use by giving the solution, by 
their aid, of the several cases of right>angled trigononiitrf • 

Case If. The hypothenuse and angles being giveJL^ find 
the perpendicular and base. '7 

* Our limits forbid us from entering further upon t)ie uses of the line of 
logarithmic numbers; but the student will^ we hope, from ^hat.he sees 
here, be easily enabled to apply it to every case of mensuratlim, and^ in 
short, to almost every arithmetical operation. Additions and- subtractions, 
however, cannot be performed by it. 

f These cases are, in fact, the solutions, by the aid of Gonter's lines, of 
the following proportions, which will 
be obvious to the student upon iiispeC" 
tion of the accompanying figure. 
Bad. : sin. A : : ab : fio 1 



Bad. : sSn. b 
Sin. B : rad. 
Sin. B : sin. A 
Bad. : tan. a : 



: AB : AO 
: AO : AB 

: AO : BO 

AO : BO 



AB : AO : : rad. 
Bad. : sin. a : : 
AO : BO : : rad. 
BO : AO : : rad. 



Sin. 



rad. 



: sm. B 
AB : bo/ 
: tan 
: tan 
bo 



i JtSU J 

m. A 1 
n. B > 
: AB I 



Case 1. 



Case 2. 



Case 8. 



Case 4. 
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2^oU, — One acute angle of a Hght-angled 
triangle being the complement of the other, 
or the sum of the two acute angles being 
equal to 90°, when one of the acute angles 
is given, the other is also given. 

Solution. — Extend the com|)ass 
from 90°, or radius, on the line of 
sities to the number of degrees in 

either of the acute angles, and that extent mil reach back- 
Tmrds, on the line of numbers, from the hypothetiuse to the 
side opposite this angle. Example. — Given the hypothentise 
AB = 250, and the angle a = 35° 30'. 

90° 0' 

Extend from 90° to i55° 30' on the line of sineS, and »Ac«86_30 

this extent will reach from 250 to 145 on the line of ABC:=54 80 

numbers *. bo = 145 

Extend from 90° to 54° 30^ on the line of sines, and this 
extent will reach from 260 to 208"5 on the line of numbers *. A o = 203*5 

Case 2. The angles, and one side being given, to find the 
hypothenuse, and the other side. 

Solution. — Extend from the angle opposite the given side 
to 90°, or radius, on the line of sines, and this extent tvill reach 
forwards from the given ^ide to the hypothenuse on the line 
of numbers. Again, extend from the angle opposite the given 
sidie to the angle opposite the required side, and this extent 
will reach iii the same direction on the line of numbers, from 
the given side to the required side. Or, extend from radius, 
or 45°t^n the line of tangents, to the iangle opposite the re- 
quired side, and the extent will reach, in the same direction on 
the hne of numbers, from the given side to the required side; 
recollecting that, when the angle is greater than 45°, the ex- 
tent is to be taken on the scale backwards from rad. or 45° to the 
complement of the angle, but is to be reckoned a forward dis- 
tance, the logarithmic tangents of angles greater than 45° ex- 
ceeding the logarithmic tangents of 45°, or radius, by as much as 
the logarithmic tangents of their complements fall short of it. 
Example. — Given the angle a = 35° 30' and side ac = Ji03-5. 

90° 0' 

Extend from 54* 30' to 90*, or rad., upon the line of sines, BA0= 35 30 
and this extent will reach forwards from 208'5 to 250 ABo^54 30 
on the line of numbers *. abs=:250 

Again, extend from 54° 30' back wards to 35* 30', on the 
line of sines, and this extent will reach backwards from 

203*5 to 146 on the line of numbers . ^^.'^^i— \.N^ 

Or extend backwards from 45% rad., to ^5** %^ on ^^"^^ '^ Naas^^-oS^^ 
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and this extent will reach backwards from 203'5 to 145 on the line of num- 
bers, as before *. 

Ca^e 3. The hypothenuse and one side being given, to find 
the angles and the other side. 

Solution. — Extend from the hypothenuse to the given side 
on the line of numbers, and this extent will reach from 90 or 
rad. to the angle opposite the given side upon the line of 
sines. The other angle is the complement of this. Extend 
upon the line of sines from the rad. to the angle last found, 
which is opposite the required side, and this extent will reach 
from the hypothenuse to the required side. Example. — Given 
the hypothenuse ab = 250, and the side Ac=Ji03-5. 

Extend backwards from 250 to 203*5 on the line of num- 
bers, and this extent will reach from QO** to 64° 30' on 90° 0' 
the line of sines *. abo^54 30 



Extend from 90 to 35° 30' on the line of sines, and this bao:=:35 30 
extent will reach backwards from 250 to 145 on the 
line of numbers .;. bo»145 

Case 4. The two sides being given, to fiutid the angles and 
the hypothenuse. 

Solution, — Extend from one side to the other upon the 
line of numbers, and this extent will reach backwards upon 
the line of tangents from rad. to the least angle, and to the 
same point, considered as a forward distance, representing the 
greatest angle, which is the complement of the least. Again, 
extend on tide line of sines from one of the angles just found 
to rad., and this extent will reach from the side opposite the 
angle taJiien to the hypothenuse. Example. — Given ac=203*5 
and BC = 145. 

Extend backwards upon the line of numbers from 203*5 
to 145; and this extent will reach backwards from 45° 
to 35° 30' on tlie line of tangents, which is the angle 90*> 0' 

opposite the side 145 *. bac»35 30 

If we measure forwards from 145 to 203*5, then from rad. 
to 35° 30' is to be considered a forward distance, and the 
angle to be taken as the complement of 35° 30', that 
iS; 54° 30'; which is the angle opposite the side 
203-5 •. ABO=54 80 

Again, extend from 33° 38' to 90° on the line of sines, 
and this extent will reach from 145 to 250 upon the 
line of numbers *. A B = 250 

* The property that tan. : rad. : : sine : cosine, may be made a test of 
the accuracy of the scale, since the distance from 45 to any angle upon the 
line of tangents ought to be the same as the distance from the angle to its 
complement upon the line of sines. 
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One of tliese instruments is represented in the annexed 
figure, being such a one as is usually supplied with a pocket 
case of instruments. It is made of ivory, six inches long, and 
one inch and three quarters broad. On the face of the in- 
strument represented in the engraving, a protractor is formed 
round three of its edges for readily setting off angles. In 




using this protractor, the fourth edge, which is quite plain, 
with the exception of a single stroke in the middle, is to be 
made to coincide with the line from which the angle is to be 
set ofiF, and the stroke in the middle with the point in this 
line, at which the angle is to be set off; a mark is then to be 
made with the pricking point, at the point of the paper which 
coincides with the stroke on the protractor, marked with the 
number of degrees in the angle required to be drawn ; and, 
the protractor being now removed, a straight line is to be 
drawn through the given point in the given line and the 
point thus pricked off. The instrument has on the same face 
the two diagonal scales already described (p. 10), and on the 
opposite face scales of equal parts, and several of the protract- 
ing scales already described (pp. 14-16), according to the pur- 
poses to which the scale is to be applied: thus, for laying 
down an ordinary survey, we merely require scales of equal 
parts, and a line of chords, and these consequently are all the 
lines placed on many of the instruments in the pocket cases ; 
but for projecting maps, lines of sines, tangents and semitan- 
gents are required ; for dialling, the dialling lines ; and for the 
purposes of the navigator, the lines of rhumbs, and longitudes, 
the whole of Gunter's lines already described, and two lines of 
meridional, and equal parts to be used together in laying down 
distances, &c., upon Mercator's charts. The plain scale is 
sometimes fitted with rollers, as represented in our engraving, 
making it at the same time a convenient small parallel rule. 

THE SECTOR. 

This valuable instrument may well be c»\Ye^ «?DL\ssvc^«ssSiL 
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scale. By ita aid all questions in proportion maj be solved; 
lines may be divided either equally or unequally into any 
number of parts that may be desired; the angular functions, 
viz., chords, sines, tangents, &c., may be set off or measured to 
any radius whatever; plans and drawings may be reduced or 
enlarged in any required proportion ; and, in short, every ope- 
ration in geometrical drawing may be performed by the aid of 
thie instrument and the compasses only. 

The name sector is derived from the tenth definition of the 
third Book of Euclid, in which this name is given to the 
figure contained by two radii of a circle, and the circumference 
between them. The instrument consists of two equal rulers, 
called legs, which represent the two radii, moveable about 
the center of a joint, which center represents the center of the 
circle. The legs can consequently be opened so as to contain 
any angle whatever, or completely opened out until their edges 
come into the same straight line. 

Sectors are made of different sizes, and their length ia 
usually denominated from that of the legs when shut blether. 
Thus, a sector of six ioches, audi as is supplied in the com- 
mon pocket cases of instruments, forms a rule 
of twelve inches, when opened ; and tiiis cir- 
cumstance is taken advantage of, by filling up 
the spaces not occupied by the sectoral lines 
with such lines as it is most important to lay 
down upon a greater length than the six-inch 
plain s^e wUl admit. Among these the most 
usual are (1 ) the lines of logarithmic numbers, 
sines, end tan^nts already described (pp. 25- 
28); (a)a8c3eof 12 inches, in which each 
inch ia divided into ten equal parts ; and (3) a 
foot divided into ten eqiul primary divisions, 
each of which is subdivided into ten equal 
parts, so that the whole is divided into 100 
equal parts. The last-mentioQcd is called the 
decimal scale, and is placed on the edge of tlie 
instrument. Iv ,1 ■H"",, ']\ h 

The sectoral linei proceed in pairs from the 
' center, one line of each pair on either leg, and 
are, upon one face of the instrument, a pair of 
scales of equal parts, called the line of lines, " ' , 1 '1 ' i "i\ 
and marked l; a pair of lines of chords, 
marked c ; a pair of lines of secants, marked 
a; a pair of lines of polygons, marked poi- 
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Upon the other face, the sectoral lines are — a pAir of lines of 
sines, marked s; a pair of lines of tangents Up to 45°, marked 
T ; and a second line of tangents to a lesser radius, extending 
from 45° to 75°. 

Each pair of sectoral lines, except the liiie of polygons, 
should be so adjusted as to make equal aiigles at the center, 
so that the distances from the center to the corresponding 
divisions of any pair of lines, and the transverse distance 
between these divisions, may always form similar triangles. 
On thany instruments, however, the pairs of lines of secants, 
and of tangents from 45° to 75°, make angles at the center 
equal to one another, but unequal to the angle made by all 
the other pairs of lines. 

The solution of questions on the sector is said to be simple^ 
when the work is begun and ended upon the same pair of lines; 
compound^ when the operation is begun upon one pair of lines 
and finished upon another. 

In a compound solution the two pairs of lines used must 
make equal angles at the center, and, consequently, in the 
exceptional case mentioned above, the lines of secants and of 
tangents above 45° cannot bo used in connection with the 
other sectoral lines*. 

When a measure is taken on any of the sectoral lines be- 
ginning at the center, it is called a lateral distance; but, 
when a measure is taken from any point on one line to its 
corresponding point on the line of the same denomination on 
the other leg, it is called a transverse or parallel distance. 

The divisions of each sectoral line are 
contained within three parallel lines, 
the innei-most being the line on which 
the points of the compasses are to be 
placed, because this is the only line of 
the three which goes to the center, and 
is therefore the sectoral line. 

On the Principle of the Use of the 
Sectoral Lines. — 1st. In the case of a 
Simple Solution. — Let the lines a n, 
A c represent a pair of sectoral lines, 

* Since, however, secant : rad. : : rad. : cosine ; 

and tangent : rad. : : rad. : cotangent ; 
the line of sines may he used with the other sectoral lines in place of the lino 
of secants, and the line of tangents less than 45** in place of the line of tan- 
gents ^ater than 45°, the complements of the angles bein^t&%^<&\v^Q;\Ki^^Co&'%j^ 
unw, in either case^ instead of the anglca themsd^ca, %^ ^'ek^'i Vl% 
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and B 0, D E, any two transverse distances taken on> this pair 
of lines ; then, from the construction of the instrument, we 
have A B equal to a c, and A d equal to a e, so that a b : a c : : 
AD : A E, and the triangles a b c and a d e have the angle at 
A common, and the sides about this common angle propor- 
tional (Euc. vi. prop. 6) ; they are, therefore, similar and — 

AB : Bc : : AD : DE. 

In the case of a compound solution, the angles at a are equal, 
but not common, and the reasoning is, in all other respects, 
exactly the same. 

USES OP THE LINE OF LINES. 

To find a Fourth Proportional to three given Lines, — Set 
off from the center a lateral distance equal to the first term, 
and open the sector till the transverse distance at the division 
thus found, expressing the first term, is equal to the second 
term ; again, extend to a point whose lateral distance from the 
center is equal to the third term, and the transverse distance 
at tbis point will be the fourth term required. 

If the legs of the sector will not open far enough to make 
the lateral distance of the second term a transverse distance 
at the division expressing the first term, take any aliquot part 
of the second term, which can conveniently be made such 
transverse distance, and the transvei*se distance at the third 
term will be the same aliquot part of the fourth proportional 
required. 

A third proportional to two given lines is found by taking 
a third line equal to the second, and finding the fourth pro- 
portional to the three lines. 

Example. — To find a fourth proportional to the numbers 2, 
6, and 10. Open the sector till the lateral distance of the 
second term 5 becomes the transverse distance at 2, the first 
term; then the transverse distance at 10 will extend, as a 
lateral distance, from the center to 25, the fourth proportional 
required. 

To bisect a given Straight Line. — Take the extent of the 
line in the compasses, and open the sector till this extent is a 
transverse between 10 and 10 on the line of lines: then the 
transverse distance from 5 to 5, on the same pair of sectoral 
lines, gives the half of the line, and this extent set off from 
either end will bisect it. 

To divide a Straight Line into any Number of equal Parts, — 
1. When the number of parts are a power of 2, the operations 
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are best performed by continual bisection. Thus, let it be 
required to divide the line a b into sixteen equal parts. 
1. Make a b a transverse distance between 10 and 10 on the 

i J i A l< i W ^ b ^ Ji A J8 A J< A 

lino of lines ; then take off the transverse distance of 5 and 6, 
and set it off from a or* b to 8, and a b will be divided 
into two equal parts at the division 8. 2. Make a 8 a 
transverse distance at 10, and then the transverse distance at 
5, set off from a or* 8 at 4, and from b or* 8 at 12, will 
divide the line into four equal parts at the divisions 4, 8, and 
12. 3. Make the extent a 4 a transverse distance at 10, and 
the transverse distance at 5 will again bisect each of the parts 
last set off, and divide the whole line into eight equal parts 
at the divisions 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14. Each of these 
may be again bisected by taking the transverse distance at 2J 
or 2 5, that is, at the middle division between the 2 and the 
3 upon the line of lines, and the line will be divided as 
required. 

When the divisions become smaller than can be conve- 
niently bisected by the method just explained, the operation 
may still be continued to any required extent by taking the 
extent of an odd number of the divisions already obtained as 
the transverse distance of 10 and 10, and setting off the half 
of this extent, or the transverse distance at 5, from the several 
divisions already obtained. Thus, in the preceding example, 
by making the extent of three of the divisions, or five, or seven, 
a transverse distance at 10, the transverse distance at 5, set 
off from the several divisions already obtained, will divide a b 
into 32 equal parts. 

2. When the number of parts is not a power of 2, the opera- 
tions cannot all be performed by bisections ; but still, by a 
judicious selection of the parts into which the line is first 
divided, many of the after operations may be performed by 
bisections. Example, — Let it be required to divide the line 
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A B into seven equal parts. 1. Make the whole extent, a b, a 
transverse distance between 7 and 7 on the line of lines ; then 

* Greater accmacy is obtained by setting off the distance from both 
ends of the extent to be bisected, and then, in case the two points so found 
do not accurately coincide, taking the middle point between them, as near 
9B the eye can judge, for the true point of bisection. 
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take off the trfettisverse distance of 4 and 4, and set it off fh)m A 
and B to 4 and 3. 3. Make this extent from a to 4 a trans- 
vetse distance at 10 ; then the transverse distance at 6 bisects 
A 4 and 3 b in 2 and 5 ; set off from 3, eives 1, and from 4 
gives 6 ; and thus the line a B is divided into seven equal 
parts as required. 

To open the Sector so that the Line of Lines may answer for 
any required Scale of equal Parts. — Take one inch in the com- 
passes, and open the sector, till this extent becomes a trans- 
verse distance at the division indicating the number of parts 
in an inch of the required scale ; or, if there be not an inte- 
gral number of parts in one inch, it will be better to take 
such a number of inches as will contain an integral number 
of parts, and make the extent of this number of inches, if it 
be not too great, a transverse distamce at the division indi- 
cating the numbw of parts of the required scale in this extent. 

Example, — To adjust the Sector as a Scale of One Inch to 
Four Chains, — Make one inch the transverse distance of 4 
and 4 ; then the transverse distances of the other correspond- 
ing divisions and subdivisions will represent the number of 
chains and links indicated by these divisions : thus, the trans- 
verse distance from 3 to 3 will represent three chains ; the 
transverse distance at 4*7, or the seventh principal subdivi- 
sion after the primary division marked 4, will represent 4 
chains 70 links, and so on. 

To construct a Scale of Feet and Inches in such a manner 
that an extent of Three Inches shall represent Twenty Inches. — 

1. Make three inches a transverse distance between 10 and 
10, and the transverse distance of 8 and 8 will represent 16 
inches. 2. Set off this extent from a to b, divide it by con- 
tinual bisection into 16 equal parts* and place permanent 
strokes to mark the first 12 of these divisions, which will 
represent inches. 3. Place the figure 1 at the twelfth stroke, 
and set off again the extent of the whole 12 parts, from I to 

2, 2 to 3, &c., to represent the feet. 

As an ExampU of the Use of tJie Line of Lines in reducing 
Lines, let it be required to reduce a drawing in the Proportion 
of 5 to 8. — Take in the compasses the distance between two 
points of the drawing, and make it a transverse distance at 
8 and 8 ; then the transverse distance of 5 and 5 will be the 
distance between the two corresponding points of the copy. 
2. These two points having been laid down, make the dis- 
tance between one of them and a third point a transverse dis- 
tance at 8, and with the transverse distance at 5 describe, from 
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that point as center, a small arc. 8. Repeat the operatioii 
with the other point, and the intersection of the two 
small arcs will give the required position of the third 
point in the copy. In the same manner all the other 
points of the reduced copy may be set off, each one from 
two points previously laid down. 

UNE OF CHOBDS. 

The double scales of chords upon the sector are more 
generally useful than the single line of chords described 
on the plain scale ; for, on the sector, the radius with 
which the arc is to be described may be of any length 
between the transverse distance of 60 and 60 When the 
legs are close, and that of the transverse of 60 and 60 
when the legs are opened as far as the instrument will 
admit of : but, with the chords on the plain scale^ the 
arc described must be always of the same radius. 

To protract or lay down a right-lined Angle bag, 
whivh shall contain a given number of Degrees, suppose 
46°. — Case 1. When the angle contains less than 60°, 
make the transverse distance of 60 and 60 equal to the 
length of the radius of the circle, and with that opening 
describe the arc b g. (Fig. at page 40.) Take the 
transverse distance of the given degrees 46, and lay 
this distance on the arc from the point b to c. From 
the center a of the arc draw two lines a o, a b, each 
passing through one extremity of the distance b o laid 
on the arc ; and these two lines will contain the angle 
required. Case 2. When the angle contains more than 
60°. Suppose, for example, we wish to form an angle 
containing 148°. Describe the arc bod, and make 
the transverse distance of 60 and 60 equal the radius 
as before. Take the transverse distance of | or ^, &c., 
of the given number of degrees, and lay this distance 
on the ate twice or thrice, as from b to a, a to b, and 
from b to D. Draw two lines connecting b to a, and a 
to D, and they will form the angle required. Uj<; 

When the required angle contains less than 5°, sup- 
pose 3|, it will be better to proceed thus. With the giveu 
radius, and from the center a, describe the arc d a ," and from 
some point, d, lay off the chord of 60°, Which suppose to give 
the point G, and also from the same point d lay off in the same 
direction the chord of 56^° (= 60° — 3^°), which would <4^^ 
llie point 2. Then through these lw> ^^omX,^ ts. wA ^^ qsn^ 
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lines to the point a, and they 
will represent the angle of 3^° 
as required. 

From what has been said 
about the protracting of an 
angle to contain a given number 
of degrees, it will easily be seen 
how to find the degrees (or 
measure) of an angle already 
laid down. 



LINE OF POLYGONS. 

The line of polygons is chiefly useful for the ready division 
of the circumference of a circle into any number of equal 
parts from 4 to 12; that is, as a ready means to inscribe 
regular polygons of any given number of sides, from 4 to 12, 
within a given circle. To do which, set off the radius of the 
given circle (which is always equal to the side of an inscribed 
hexagon) as the transverse distance of 6 and 6, upon the line 
of polygons. Then the transverse distance of 4 and 4 will be 
the side of a square; the transverse distance between 5 and 
5, the side of a pentagon; between 7 and 7, the side of a 
heptagon ; between 8 and 8, the side of an octagon ; between 
9 and 9, the side of a uonagon, &c., all of which is too plain 
to require an example. 

If it be required to form a polygon, upon a given right 
line set off the extent of the given line, as a transverse dis- 
tance between the points upon the line of polygons, answering 
to the number of sides of which the polygon is to consist ; as 
for a pentagon between 5 and 5 ; or for an octagon between 
8 and 8 ; then the transverse distance between 6 and 6 will 
be the radius of a circle whose circumference would be divided 
by the given line into the number of sides required. 

The line of polygons may likewise be used in describing, 
upon a given line, an isosceles triangle, whose angles at the 
base are each double that at the vertex. For, teking the 
given line between the compasses, open the sector tiU that 
extent becomes the transverse distance of 10 and 10, tlien 
the transverse distance of 6 and 6 will be the length of each 
of the twa equal sides of the isosceles triangle. 

All regular polygons, whose number of sides will exactly 
divide 360 (the number of degrees into which all circles are 
supposed to be divided) without a remainder, may likewise be 
set off upon the circumference of a circle by the line of chords. 
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Thus, take the radius of the circle between the compasses, aud 
open the sector till that extent becomes the transverse distance 
between 60 and 60 upon the line of chords ; then, having di- 
vided 360 by the required number of sides, the transverse 
distance between the numbers of the quotient will be the side 
of the polygon required. Thus for an octagon, take the dis- 
tance between 45 and 45 ; and for a polygon of 36 sides take 
the distance between 10 and 10, &c, 

LINES OF SINES, TANGENTS, AND SECANTS. 

Criven the Eaditis of a Circle (suppose equal to two inches); 
required the Sine and Tangent of 28° 30' to that Radius, — 
Open the sector, so that the transverse distance of 90 and 90 
on the sines, or of 45 and 45 on the tangents, may be equal 
to the given radius, viz., two inches; then will the transverse 
distance of 28° 30', taken from the sines, be the length of 
that sine to the given radius, or, if taken from the tangents, 
will be the length of that tangent to the given radius. 

But, if the Secant of 28° 30' is required, make the given 
radius of two inches a transverse distance of and 0, at the 
beginning of the line of secants, and then take the transverse 
distance of the degrees wanted, viz., 28° 30'. 

A Tangent greater than 45° (suppose 60°) is thus found: — 
Make the given radius, suppose two inches, a transverse dis- 
tance to 45 and 45, at the beginning of the line of upper tan- 
gents, and then the required degrees (60) may be taken from 
the scale. 

The tangent, to a given radius, of any number of degrees 
greater than 45° can also be taken from the line of lower tan- 
gents, if the radius can be made a transverse distance to the 
complement of those degrees on this line (see note, page 35). 

Example, — To find the tangent of 78° to a radius of two 
inches. Make two inches a transverse distance at 12 on the 
lower tangents, then the transverse distance of 45 will be the 
tangent of 78°. 

In like manner the secant of any number of degrees may 
be taken from the sines, if the radius of the circle can 
be made a transverse distance to the complement of those 
degrees upon this line. Thus making two inches a transverse 
distance to the sine of 12°, the transverse distance ©f 90 and 
90 will be the secant of 78°. 

To find, by means of the lower tangents and sines, the de- 
grees answering to a given line, greater than the radius which 
expresses the length of a tangent or secant iQ ^ ^\^\!l \%^!c^^« 



For af tftngent, inake the given line d tiiansverse distance at 
45 on the lower tangents; then take the extent of the given 
radius, iand apply it to thd lower tangents ; and the comple- 
nient of the degrees at Whitih it becomes a transverse 
distance will be the number of degrees required. For a 
secant make the givien line a transverse distance at 90 on 
the sines; then the extent of the radius will be a trans- 
verse distance at the complement of the number of degrees 
required. 

Given tJie Length of the Sine, Tangent, or Secant of any 
Degrees, to find the Length of ths Raditis to that Sine, Tangent, 
or SecarU, — Make the given length a transverse distance to its 
given degrees oti its respective scale. Then, 



If a line 1 ^v^ «*<>«^ (^ '^^ 90 on the sines *| will be 

If a tongent under «• L™e ^JlJ ^ *"*^ 4* **" ^** tangents f the ra- 

If a tangent above 45«> |*«n^ Zn ^ "^^ ^ o" *^ upper tangents f dius 
If a secant jwncc "» (^o and on the secants J sought 



To find the Length of a versed Sine, to a given Number of 
Degrees, and a given Raditis. — 1. Make the transverse dis- 
tance of 90 and 90 on the sines eqUal to the given radius. 
2. Take the transverse distance of the sine of the com- 
plement of the given number of degrees. 3. If the given 
number of degrees be less thah 90, subtract the distance 
just taken, viz., the sine of the complement, from the radius, 
and the remainder will be the versed sine: but, if the 
given number of degrees are more than 90, add the com- 
plement of the sine to the radius, and the sum will be the 
versed sine. 

To open the legs of a Sector, so that the corresponding 
double Scales of Lines, Chords, Sines, and Tangents may make 
each a right Angle. — Oti the line of lines make the lateral dis- 
tance 10, a transverse distance between 8 on one leg, and 6 
on the other leg. 

On the line of tines make the lateral distance 90, a trans- 
verse distance from 45 to 45 ; or from 40 to 50 ; or from 30 
to 60 ; or from the sine of any degree to their complement. 

On the line of nines make the later&l distance of 45 a trans- 
verse distance between 80 and 30. 

• MARQuois's SCALES. (Plate II. Fig. 3.) 

These scales consist of a right-angled triangle, of which 
the hypothenuse or longest side is three times the length of 
ihe shortest, and two rectangular rules. Our figure, which is 
drawn one^Mrd the actual size of the instruments from which 
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it is taken, ^represents the tHangle and one of the mles, as 
being used to draw a series of parallel lines. Either rule is 
one ^ot long, and has, parallel to each of its edges, two scales 
one placed close to the edge and the other immediately withiti 
this, the outer being termed the artificial, and the inner, the 
natural scale. The divisions upon the outer scale are three 
times the length of those upon the inner scale^ so as to be^r 
the same proportion to each other that the longest side of the 
triangle bears to the shortest. Each inner, or natural scale, 
is, in fact, a simply divided scale of equal parts (see p. 9)j 
having the primary divisions numbered from the left hand to 
the right throughout the whole extent of the rule. The first 
primary division on the left hand is subdivided into ten equal 
parts, and the number of these subdivisions in an inch ii 
marked underneath the scale, and gives it its name. On 
one of the pair of Marquois's scales now before us, we have^ 
on one face, scales of 30 and 60, on the obverse scales of 
25 and 50, and on the other we have on one face scales of 35 
and 45, and on the obverse scales of 20 and 40. In the arti- 
ficial scales the zero point is placed in the middle of the edge 
of the rule, and the primary divisions are numbered both 
ways from this point to the two ends of the rule, and are, 
every one, subdivided into ten equal parts, each of which is, 
consequently, three times the length of a subdivision of the 
corresponding natural scale. 

The triangle has a short line .drawn perpendicular to the 
hypothenuse near the middle of it, to serve as an index oJr 
pointer; and the longest of the other two sides has a sloped 
edge. 

To draw a lAne parallel to a given lAney at a given Distance 
from it. — 1. Having applied the given distance to the one of 
the natural scales which is found to measure it most con- 
veniently, place the triangle with its sloped edge coincident 
vnth the given line, or rather at such small distance from it, 
that the pen or pencil passes directly over it when drawn along 
this edge. 2. Set the rule closely against the hypothenuse, 
making the zero point of the corresponding artificial scale 
coincide with the index upon the triangle. 8. Move the tri- 
angle along the rule, to the left or right, according as the re- 
quired line is to be above or below the given line, until the 
index coincides with the division or subdivision corresponding 
to the number of divisions or subdivisions of the natural 
scale, which measures the given distance ; and thid litL<a 4sft}^v 
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along the sloped edge in its new position will be the line 
required*. 

Note, — The natural scale may be used advantageously in setting o£P the 
distances in a drawing, and the corresponding artificial scale in drawing 
parallels at required distances. 

To draw a Line perpendicular to a given Line from a given 
Point in it. — 1. Make the shortest side of the triangle coin- 
cide with the given line, and apply the rule closely against 
the hypothenuse. 2. Slide the triangle along the rule until 
a line drawn along the sloped edge passes through the given 
point ; and the line so drawn will be the line required. 

The advantages of Marquois's scales are : 1st, that the sight 
is greatly assisted by the divisions on the artificial scale 
being so much larger than those of the natui*al scale to which 
the drawing is constructed; 2ud, that any error in the setting 
of the index produces an error of but one-third the amount 
in the drawing. 

If the triangle be accurately constructed, these scales may 
be advantageously used for dividing lines with accuracy and 
despatch ; our figure, as well as the sliding rule (fig. 4), was 
drawn by the aid of Marquois's scales alone. 

We proceed to explain a method which we have found to 
answer well for dividing lines with accuracy and despatch, 
and which is altogether independent of any error in the con- 
struction of the triangle. 

Let ab represent the d 

line to be divided into any 
number, n, of equal parts ; 
select one of the natural 
scales, of which n divisions 
or some multiple p ti of 
n divisions, are nearly 
equal to a 6, but less than it ; then setting the sloped edge of 
the triangle perpendicular to a 6, so that a line drawn along 
it passes through a, place the rule closely against the hypo- 
thenuse, making a division of the artificial scale, corresponding 

* If A B represent the triangle in its new position, and the dotted lines 
represent its original position, we have, 

by similar triangles, A B 0, a' A D, D / 

ad:aa'::bc:ba Ai''"-*"J": r 

: : 1 : 3 ; 
and therefore a d contains as many 
divisions of the natural as A a' con- 
tains of the artificial scale. 
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to the selected natural scale, coincide with the index upon 
the triangle ; and, moving the triangle along to the rale to 
the right, until the index coincides with the p nth division from 
that to which it was set, draw a line along the sloped edge 
intersecting ab in c. Upon a 6 as hypothenuse describe the 
right-angled triangle ab d, having the side a d equal to a c, 
and placing the sloped edge of the triangle perpendicular to 
a d, so that a line drawn along it passes through aoT d\ slide 
the triangle along the rule to the right or left, and drawing a 
line as the index comes into contact with every ^th division of 
the artificial scale, the line will be divided as required. 

THE VERNIER. (Plate II. Figs. 1 and 2.) 

The property of this ingenious little subsidiary instrument 
will be readily comprehended from what has been already said 
of the construction and use of a vernier scale (p. 1 1). It is 
so constructed as to slide evenly along the graduated limb of 
an instrument, and enables us to measure distances, or read 
off observations, with remarkable nicety. In the vernier scale 
before described, the divisions on the lower or subsidiary scale 
were longer than those on the upper or primary scale ; but 
in the vernier now to be described the divisions are usually 
shorter than those upon the limb to which it is attached, the 
length of the graduated scale of the vernier being exactly 
equal to the length of a certain number (n — 1) of the divisions 
upon the limb, and the number (n) of divisions upon the 
vernier being one more than the number upon the same 
length of the limb. 

Let, then, l represent the length of a division upon the 
limb, and v, the length of a division upon the vernier : 

so that (n — 1) L = M V ; 

and therefore l — v = l l = - l; 

n n 

or the defect of a division upon the vernier from a division 

upon the limb is equal to the nth part of a division upon the 

limb, n being the number of divisions upon the vernier *. 

* \in divisions of the vernier were equal to (« + 1) divisions of the limb, 
or (» + 1) L = « V, 

then would v — L = L - L = -i; 

n n 

or the excess of a division upon the vernier above a division upon the limb 

would be equal to the nth part of a division upon the limb. With this 

arrangement, however, we should have the inconvenien.ce oC tfts^Axsi^ ^^&ft 

vernier backwards. 
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In fig. 1, six divisions of the vernier are equal to five divi- 
sions of the limb, and, oonsequentlj, the above defect, or 
L — Y, is equal to a sixth part of a division upon the limb, or 
to 20^ since a division of the limb is equal to 2°. 

In %. 2, ten cU^isions of the vernier are equal to nine divi 
sio^s of the liu^b, and, consequently, l — y is equal to a tenth 
part of a division upon the limb, or to the hundredth part of 
an inch, a division (4 th@ lii^b being equal to the tenth part 
of an inch. 

]^n reading o£r we must first look to the lozenge, as point- 
ing out the exact place upon the limb at which me required 
measurement is indicated. If, then, the stroke upon the 
vernier at the lozenge exactly coincides with a stroke upon 
the limb, the reading at this stroke gives the measurement 
required; but, if the stroke at the lozenge be a distance 
beyond a stroke upon the limb, then will this distance be 
equal to once, or twice, or thrice, &c., the difference of a 
division upon the limb and upon the vernier, according as the 
stroke at the end of the first, or second, or third, &c., divi- 
sion upon the vernier coincides with a stroke upon the limb. 

In fig. I the stroke upon the vernier at the lozenge fialls 
beyond the stroke indicating 22° upon the lipib, and the 
stroke at the end of the second division upon the vernier 
coincides with a stroke upon the limb ; the reading therefore 
is 22° 40'. 

In fig. 2, the stroke upon the vernier at the lozenge falls 
beyond the stroke indicating one inch and three-tenths 
upon the limb, and the stroke at the end of the sixth division 
upon the vernier coincides with a stroke upon the limb : the 
reading, therefore, is 1*36 inches, or one inch three tenths 
and six hundredths. 

The limbs of the best sextants are now divided at every 10 
minutes, and 69 of these parts are made equal to 60 divisions 
of their verniers. In this case 

so that these instruments can be read off by the aid of their 
verniers to an accuracy of 10 seconds. The verniers occupy 
on the limbs spaces equal to 9° 50' *. 

* That is, according to the graduation of the infttrument ,* but, as the 
BBgles observed by a sextant are double the angles moved over by the in- 
ctex, the limb of the instrument is graduated, as though it were Rouble the 
size/ so that thef remiera really occupy an arc of 4° 55' only. 
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The limbs of small theodolites are generally divided at 

eveiy 30 minutes, and 29 of these parts are made equal to 80 

divisions of their verniers, which therefore enables us to read 

80' 
off to an accuracy of —-7, or 1'. 

In the mountain barometer *, the scale being divided into 
v^ijths of an inch, 9 of these parts are made equal to 10 
divisions of the vernier, which therefore enables us to read 
off to an accuracy of y/^^ths of an inch. 

In the above explanations we have only considered the 
case of an exact coincidence between some one of the strokes 
upon the vernier and a stroke upon the limb. Suppose now 
that in ^g, 1 the stroke at the end of the second division, in- 
stead of coinciding with a stroke upon the limb, fell a little 
beyond it, while the stroke at the end of the third division 
fell a little short of a stroke upon the limb ; then the measure- 
ment indicated would be something between 5ia° 40' and SS'^, 
which the observer, should there be no other mechanism at- 
tached to the vernier, must estimate by guess, according to 
the best of his judgment. By the aid, however, of a piece of 
mechanism, which is called a micrometei^ and which we pro- 
ceed to describe, the excess of the angle indicated above 
22° 40' might be exactly computed. 

The instrument having been nearly set by the hand alone, 
the vernier is fixed in this position by turning a screw, called 
the clamping screw, which is shown on the top of the vernier 
in fig. 2, but is not seen in fig. 1, being at the back of the 
instrument. The instrument is then set more accurately by 
the screw at the side of the vernier, shown in both figures, 
which gives a slow motion to the vernier plate, and to the 
limb or index bar attached to the vernier. This screw is 
called a tangent or slow motion screw, and the micrometer 
consists of a graduated cylindrical mmmmu 

head, bb, attached to this screw, and , — , ^'7" 
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an index, i, attached to the vernier. 

Suppose, now, the tangent screw to 

be of that ipneness that, whilst it is 

turned once round, by means of the milled head h, so that 

the graduated head bb makes one complete revolution, the 

vernier is advanced on the limb of the instrument, a distance 

* Measrs. Frankham, of Wilson Street, Gkay*8 Inn Road, are the prin- 
cipal manufiustnrers of all kinds of barometers and thermometers, Tha 
publisher can vouch for their extreme acdaacy. 
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equal to the difference of a division of the limh, and of the 
vernier: then, in fig. 1, one revolution of the screw advances 
the vernier a distance equal to 20' ; and, if the cylindrical 
head bb be divided into 60 equal parts, a revolution of the 
screw through one of these parts would advance the vernier a 
distance equal to 20''. 

Suppose, then, that in the illustration above given the screw 
has to be turned back, so that 14 of these graduations pass 
the index i, in order to bring the stroke at the end of the 
second division upon the vernier into coincidence with a 
stroke upon the limb ; then the corresponding space moved 
through by the vernier would be equal to 20" x 14, or 4' 40", 
and the reading of the instrument would be 22° 44' 40". 

Similarly, by means of a micrometer divided into ten equal 
parts, a distance to the thousandth part of an inch may be 
read off by the vernier in fig. 2. If the micrometer in this 
case were divided into one hundred equal parts, a distance 
might be read off to the ten-thousandth part of an inch ; or 
the same effect may be produced by dividing the micrometer 
into ten equal parts, and making the screw of such fineness 
that ten complete revolutions move the vernier through a 
distance equal to the difference of a division of the limb and 
of the vernier, or the hundredth part of an inch. 

THE BEAM COMPASSES. 




The above engraving represents this instrument, which con- 
sists of a beam, a a, of any length required, generally made 
of well-seasoned mahogany. Upon its face is inlaid through- 
out its whole length a slip of holly, or boxwood, a a, upon 
which are engraved the divisions or scale, either feet and 
decimals, or inches and decimals, or whatever particular scale 
may be required. Those made for the use of the persons en- 
gaged on the Ordnance survey of Ireland were divided to a 
scale of chains, 80 of which occupied a length equal to six 
inches, which, therefore, represented one mile, six inches to 
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the mile being the scale to which that important survey is 
plotted *. Two brass boxes, b and c, are adapted to the 
beam ; of which the latter may be moved, by sliding, to any 
part of its length, and fixed in position by tightening the 
clamp screw e. Connected with the brass boxes are the two 
points of the instrument, g and h, which may be made to have 
any extent of opening by sliding the box c along the beam, 
the other box, b, being firmly fixed at one extremity. The 
object to be attained, in the use of this instrument, is the 
nice adjustment of the points a, h, to any definite distance 
apart. This is accomplished by two vernier f or reading 
plates, &, c, each fixed at the side of an opening in the bi^ass 
boxes to which they are attached, and afibrding the means of 
minutely subdividing the principal divisions, a a, on the 
beam, which appear through those openings, d is a clamp 
screw for a similar purpose to the screw e, namely, to fix the 
box B, and prevent motion in the point it carries after ad- 
justment to position, f is a slow motion screw, by which the 
point G may be moved any very minute quantity for perfecting 
the setting of the instrument, after it has been otherwise set 
as nearly as possible by the hand alone. 

The method of setting the instrument for use may be un- 
derstood from the above description of its parts, and also by 
the following explanation of the method of examining and 
correcting the adjustment of the vernier, 6, which, like all 
other mechanical adjustments, will occasionally get deranged. 
This verification must be performed by means of a detached 
scale. Thus, suppose, for example, that our beam compass is 
divided to feet, inches, and tenths, and subdivided by the 
vernier to hundredths, &c. First set the zero division of the 
vernier to the zero of the principal divisions on the beam, by 
means of the slow motion screw f. This must be done very 
nicely. Then slide the box o, with its point g, till the zero 
on the vernier c exactly coincides with any principal division 
on the beam, as twelve inches, or six inches, &c. To enable 
us to do this With extreme accuracy some superior kinds of 
beam compasses have the box c also furnished with a tangent 
or slow motion screw, by which the setting of the points or 
divisions may be performed with the utmost precision. Lastly, 
apply the points to a similar detached scale, and, if the 
a(^ustment be perfect, the interval of the points gh will 

* The survey of the metropolis is plotted to a scale of 60 inches to the 
mile. 
f For a description of the vernier, see preceding QX\\de, 
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measure on it the distance to which they were set on the 
beam. If they do not, by ever so small a quantity, the ad- 
justment should be corrected by turning the screw p till the 
points do exactly measure that quantity on the detached scale ; 
then, by loosening the little screws which hold the vernier b 
in its place, the position of the vernier may be gradually 
changed, till its zero coincides with the zero on the beam ; 
and, then tightening the screws again, the adjustment will be 
complete. 

PLOTTING SCALES. 

Plotting scales, also called feather-edged scales, are straight 
rulers, usually about ten or twelve inches long. Each ruler 
has scales of equal parts, decimally divided, placed upon its 
edges, which are made sloping, so that the extremities of the 
strokes marking the divisions lie close to the paper. The 
primary divisions represent chains, and the subdivisions, con- 
sequently, ten links each, as there are 100 links on the sur- 
veying chain. Plotting scales may be procured in sets, each 
with a different number of chains to the inch. 

The advantages of this arrangement are, that the distances 
required can be transferred with great expedition from the 
scale to the paper by the aid of the pricking-point alone, and 
the marks denoting the divisions are in no danger of be- 
coming defaced, as upon the plain scale, by the frequent 
application of the compasses. 

One of the best plotting scales consists of two feather-edged 
rulers, one sliding along the other in a dovetailed groove, so 
that the two are always at right angles to each other. We 
shall describe this instrument more particularly when we 
come to speak of plotting, after describing the instruments 
used in surveying. 

• THE PANTAGKAPH. 

The pantagraph consists of four rulers, ab, ac, df, and 
EF, made of stout brass. The two longer rulers, ab and ac, 
are connected together by, and have a motion round a center 
at A. The two shorter rulers are connected in like manner 
with each other at f, and with the longer rulers at d and e, 
and, being equal in length to the portions ad and ae of the 
longer rulers, form with them an accurate pamllelogram, 
A D f E, in every position of the instrument. Several ivory 
castors support the machine parallel to the paper, and allow 
It to move freely over it in all directions The arms, ab and 
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DF, are graduated and marked ^, ^, &c., and have each a 
sliding index, Tvhich can be fixed at any of the divisions by a 
milled-headed clamping screw, seep in the engraving. The 
sliding indices have each of them a tube, adapted either to 
slide on a pin rising from a heavy circular weight called the 
fulcrum, or to receive a sliding holder with a pencil or pen, 
or a blunt tracmg point, as may be required. 

When the instrument is correctly set, the tracing point, 
pencil, and fulcrum will be in one straight line, as shown by 
the dotted line in the figure. The motions of the tracing 
point and pencil are then each compounded of two circular 
motions, one about the fulcrum, and the other about the joints 
at the ends of the rulers upon which they are respectively 
placed. The radii of these motions form sides about equal 
angles of two similar triangles, of which the straight line b c, 
passing through the tracing point, pencil, and fulcrum, forms 
the third sides. The distances passed over by the tracing 
point and pencil, in consequence of either of these motions, 
have then Uie same ratio, and, therefore, the distances passed 
over in consequence of the combination of the two motions 
have also the same ratio, which is that indicated by the set- 
ting of the instrument. 




Our engraving represents the pantagraph in the act of 
reducing a plan to a scale of half the original. For this pur- 
pose the sliding indices are first clamped at tb& ^nS^<^\^ 
upon the arms marked | ; the tracing ^om\, \a >^<evi ^-iLfc^ Sxi ^ 
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socket at o, over the original drawing; the pencil is next 
placed in the tube of the sliding index upon the ruler d f, 
over the paper to receive the copy ; and the fulcrum is fixed 
to that at B, upon the fbler a b. The machine being now 
ready for use, if the tracing point at c be passed delicately 
and steadily over every line of the plan, a true copy, but of 
one-half the scale of the original, will be marked by the pencil 
on the paper beneath it. The fine thread represented as 
passing from the pencil quite round the instrument to the 
tracing point at o, enables the draughtsman at the tracing 
point to raise the pencil from the paper, whilst he passes the 
tracer from one part of the original to another, and thus to 

Srevent false lines from being made on the copy. The pencil 
older is surmounted by a cup, into which sand or shot may 
be put, to press the pencil more heavily on the paper, when 
found necessary. 

If the object were to enlarge the drawing to double its 
scale, then the tracer must be placed upon the arm d f, and 
the pencil at c ; and, if a copy were required of the same scale 
as the original, then, the sliding indices still remaining at the 
same divisions upon df and ab, the fulcrum must take the 
middle station, and the pencil and tracing point those on the 
exterior arms, a b and a c, of the instrument. 

The successful use of the pantagraph in copying very 
minute and complicated drawings can only be attained by 
perseverance and experience, and we therefore proceed to 
mention some of the other means employed for the attain- 
ment of the same object. In fact, while the pantagraph affords 
the most rapid means of reducing a drawing, we cannot re- 
commend its use for enlarging a copy, or even for copying 
upon the same scale. 

To produce a Copy of the same Size as the Original. First 
Method. — Lay the original drawing upon the sheet of paper 
intended for the copy, and fix them together by means of 
weights or drawing pins*. 2. With a fine needle f prick 
through all the angles and principal points, making corre- 
spon^ng punctures in the paper beneath. 3. Draw upon 
the copy such of the lines on the original as are straight, or 
nearly so, by joining the points thus marked upon the paper. 

* The drawing pin consists of a brass head, 
with a steel point at right angles to its plane. A 
represents it as seen edgewise, and b as seen from 
above. 

f See pricking point, page 8. 
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4. Set off such other points upon the copy, by means of the 
compasses, as may he desirable, and draw the curved lines 
upon tracing paper placed over the drawing. 5. Fill in the 
lines indicated by the points set off by the compasses, and 
transfer the curved lines from the tracing paper to the copy, 
by rubbing the back of the tracing paper with powdered black 
lead, placing it in its correct situation upon the copy, and 
passing a blunt tracing point* over the lines drawn upon it. 

Second Method, — A sheet of tracing paper having the under 
side rubbed over with powdered black lead may be placed 
upon the paper intended for the copy. The original being 
then placed over this, the tracing point may be carefully and 
steadily passed over all the lines of the drawing with a pres- 
sure proportioned to the thickness of the paper; and the 
paper beneath will receive corresponding marks, forming an 
exact copy, which is afterwards to be inked in. 

Third Method, — The drawing is placed upon a large sheet 
of plate glass called a copying glass, and the paper to receive 
the copy placed over the drawing. The glass is then fixed in 
such a position as to have a strong light fall upon it from be- 
hind, and shine through it. By this means the original 
drawing becomes visible through the paper placed over it, 
and a copy can be made with precision and ease, without any 
risk of soiling or injuring the original. 

To copy with nicety upon a reduced or enlarged Scale, — 
For this purpose we may have recourse to the method of 
squares, by which, with the aid of the proportional compasses, 
the most minute detail may be copied with great accuracy. 
This may, perhaps, be best shown by an example. 

Let figure 1 in the following engraving represent a plan of an 
estate, which it is required to copy upon a reduced scale of one- 
half. The copy will therefore be half the length and half the 
breadth, and, consequently, will occupy but one-fourth of the 
space of the original. Our subject is a map of an estate, but 
the process would be precisely the same if it were an archi- 
tectural, mechanical, or any other drawing. 

1. Draw the lines fi and f g at right angles to each other. 
2. From the point f towards i and g, set off any number of 
equal parts, as f a, a b, b c, &c., on the line fi, and f i, t k, 
k I, &c., on the line fg. 3. From the points on the line fi 
draw lines parallel to the other line fg, as a a, 6 6, c c, &c., 

* The eye end of the pricking needle, or the fine point of a poictt-^ltL^tT^ 
quill, may be used for this parpose, 
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and from the points on f g draw linea parallel to p i, as t i, 
k k,l I, &c., which being sufficiently extended towards o and i, 
the whole of the original drawing will be covered with a reti- 
cule of small but equally-aized sg^uarea. 

This done, draw upon the paper intended for the copy a 
siroUar set of squares, but having each aide only one-half the 
length of tlie former, as ia represented in 6gure 3. It will 
now be evident that, if the lines of the plan a b, b c, o d, 
&c., figure 1, be drawn in the corresponding squares of figure 
3, a correct copy of the original will be produced, and of half 
the original scale. Commencing then at a, observe where, in 
the original, the angle a falls, which is towards the bottom of 
the square marked on the top d e. In the corresponding 
square, therefore, of the copy, and in the same proportion to- 
wards the left-hand side of it, which should be determined by 
the use of the proportional compasses, described at page 4, 
place the same point iu the copy. From thence, finding by 
the proportional compasses the point on the bottom line of that 
square, where the curved line a f crosses, which is about two- 
fifths from the left-hand corner towards the right, cross it simi- 
larly in the copy. Again, as it crosses the right-hand bottom 
comer of the second square below d e, describe it so in the 
copy ; and by means of the proportional compasses find the 
points where it crosses the lines// and g g, above the line II, 
by taking the distances of such crossiugs from the nearest cor* 
ner of a square in the original, between the large points of the 
proportional compasses, and with the small points at their op- 
posite end, setting off the required crossing on the correspond- i 
ing lines on the copy. Lastly, determine the place of the ' 
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point B, in the third square helow g k on the top line ; and a 
line drawn from a in the copy, through these several points 
to B, will be a correct reduced copy of the original line. Pro- 
ceed in like manner with every other line on the plan, and 
its various details, and you will have the plot or drawing, laid 
down to a small scale, yet bearing all the proportions in itself 
exactly as the original. 

It may appear almost superfluous to remark, that the process 
of enlarging drawings by means of squares is a similar opera- 
tion to the above, except that the points are to be determined 
in the smaller squares of the original, and transferred to the 
larger squares of the copy. The process of enlarging, under 
any circumstances, does not, however, admit of the same ac* 
curacy as that of reducing. 

Having now completed the description of those instruments, 
applicable to the purposes of geometrical drawing, to the con- 
sideration of which we propose for the present to limit our- 
selves, in accordance with the plan of our little work, wo now 
propose to add thereto a description of CoggeshalVa Sliding EulCy 
and then to conclude this part of our subject with some practi- 
cal hints * , which we think may prove acceptable to the com- 
mencing student. 

coggeshall's suDiNG BULB. — (Plate II. Fig. 4.) 

Coggeshall's, or the Carpenter's Sliding Rule, is the instru- 
ment most commonly used for taking the dimensions and 
finding the contents of timber. It consists of a rule one foot 
long, having on its face a groove throughout its entire length, in 
which a second rule of the same length slides smoothly. On 
the face of the rule are four logarithmic lines marked at one 
end A, B, c, and d. The three lines a, b, c, are called double 
lines, because the figures from 1 to 10 are contained twice in 
the length of the rule, and are, in fact, repetitions of the loga- 
rithmic line of numbers already described (p. 25). The fourth 
line, D, is a single line numbered from 4 to 40, and is called 
the Girt Line, because the girt dimensions are estimated upon 
it in computing the contents of trees and timber. The lengths 
upon this line denote the logarithms of the squares of the 
numbers, from 4 to 40, placed against the several divisions ; 
and enable us, as will be seen, to obtain approximately the 
contents of a solid by a single operation. 

* Extracted from a treatise on drawing instruments, by F. W. SimmA^ 
Civil Engineer and Surveyor. 
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The line c is used with the girt line d, and the two lines a and 
B, enable us to perform more readily all such operations as have 
been already described as being performed by the logarithmic 
line of numbers with the aid of the compasses, the second line 
B, upon the slider, supplying the place of the compasses. 

On the girt line is a mark at the point 18*79, lettered a 
(ffallons)j which is the imperial gauge point*, enabling us to 
compute contents in imperial gallons. 

The back of the rule has a decimal scale of one foot divided 
into one hundred equal parts, by which dimensions are taken 
in decimals of a foot ; and also a scale of inches, numbered 
from 1 to 12, which scale is continued on the slider and num- 
bered from 12 to 24, so that, when the slider is pulled out, a 
two feet rule is formed, divided into inches. — The vacant 
spaces on the rule are filled up with various other scales and 
tables, which may be selected to suit the purposes of the 
various purchasers. 

The method of notation on the rule, and the manner of es- 
timating any number upon it, are the same as have already 
been fully explained, when treating of the line of logarithmic 
numbers (p. 28). 

Problem 1. To multiply two Numbers together. — Set 1 on b 
to the multiplier on a, and against the multiplicand on b will 
be found the required product on a. Example, — To multiply 
33 by 23. Set 1 on b to 2*3 on a, and against 3*3 on b will 
be found 7-59 on a, and 759 is therefore the product re- 
quired!. 

Problem 2. To divide one Number by another. — Set 1 on b 
to the divisor on a, and against the dividend on a will be found 
the required quotient on b. Example, — To divide 759 by 23. 
Set 1 on B to 2*3 on a, and against 75*9 on a will be found 
83 on B, which is the quotient required. 

Problem 3. To find a Fourth Proportional to three given 
Numbers. — Set the first term on b to the second term on a, 
and against the third term on b will be found the required 
fourth term on a. Or, against the first term on a, set the se- 
cond term on b, and against the third term on a will be found 
the required fourth term on b. Example. — ^To find a fourth 

• 18 '79 is the diameter of a cylindrical vessel to contain one gallon 
for each inch of depth. The gauge point for the old wine gallon was at 
17*15, lettered W. G., and for the old ale gallon at 18*95, lettered A. G. 
These marks are consequently found upon roles constructed prior to 
January, 1826. 

f The tens must be supplied mentally, as explained at page 28. 
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proportional to the three numbers 3 J, 11, and 14. Set 3 J, 
or 3*5, on b to 11 on a, and against 14 on b will be found 
on A, 44, the fourth proportional required. 

Problem 4. To find a Third Proportional to two given 
Numbers.— This is the same problem as the preceding, re- 
peating the second number for the third term of the proportion. 
Example. — To find a third proportional to the two numbers 
3 1 and 11 . This is to find a fourth proportional to the three 
numbers 3|, 11, and 11. Set therefore 3^, or 3*5, on b to 11 
on A, and against 11 on b will be found on a 34*6, the third 
proportional required. 

Problem 5. To square a given Number. First Method, by 
fneans of the Lines a and b. — Set 1 on b to the given number 
on A, and against the given number on b will be found its 
square upon a. Example. — Required the square of 23. Set 
1 on B to 23 on a, and against 23 on B will be found its square 
529 on A. Second Method, by means of the Lines c a7id d. — If 
the number to be squared lie between 1 and 4, or 10 and 40, 
or 100 and 400, <&c., so that its first significant digit is less 
than 4 ; set the 1 on c to 10 on d, and against the digits on 
D, expressing the given number, will be found on c the digits 
expressing the required square. Then, the square of 1 being 
1, of 10, 100, of 100, 10,000, &c., and of -1 being -01, of -01 
being -0001, &c., the digits upon c must be estimated at the 
actual values represented by them as numbered upon the 
scale, viz., 1, 2, &c., to 16, or at 100 times their values, from 
100 up to 1600, or at 10,000 times their values from 10,000 up 
to 160,000, &c., or, again, at the t^o^^ P^'t ^^ these values 
from '01 up to '16, or at T7y,7Tff<)^^ P^^*- ^^ these values. from 
'0001, up to -0016, &c., according as the highest denomination 
in the number to be squared is units, or tens, or hundreds, &c., 
or, again, tenths, hundredths, &c. Example. — Required the 
square of 23. The 10 on d being set against the 1 on c, against 
23 on D will be found 5 29 on c, and, the highest denomina- 
tions in 23 being tens, the square required is 529. Also tlie 
squares of 23, 230, 2300, -23, -023, would be 529, 52,900, 
6,290,000, -0529, -000529, respectively, the highest denomina- 
tions in the proposed numbers being respectively units, hun- 
dreds, thousands, tenths, and hundredths. Third Method, by 
means of the Lines c and d. — If the number to be sqttaxed lie 
between 4 and 10, or 40 and 1 00, or 400 and 1000, &c., so tliat 
its first significant digit is not less than 4 ; set the 100 on 6 
against the 10 on s, and against the digits on d> «YL^x^Rii^\s^% 
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the given number, will be found on o the digits expressing 
the required square. Example. — Required the square of 16. 
The 100 on being set against the 10 on d, against 5*1 on d 
will be found 26 on o, and, the highest denomination in 51 
being tens, the square required is J<J600 *. 

Problem 6. To extract the Square Root of a given Number, 
— This problem being the converse of the preceding, set the 
rule in the same manner, with the 1 on o against the 10 
on », if the given square be between 1 and 16, or 100 and 
1600, or 10,000 and 160,000, &c., or again between -01 and 
•16, or -0001 and 0016, &c., and with the 100 on c against the 
10 on D, if the given square be between 16 and 1 00, or 1600 and 
10,000 &c., or again between -16 and l,or 0016 and -01, &c. ; 
and then against the given number on o will stand its square 
root on D. Example 1. — Required the square root of 629. 
The given number being between 100 and 1600, set the 1 on 
against the 10 on d, and against 6*29 on a will be found 
23 on D, the square root required. Example 2. — Required the 
square root 2601. The given number being between 1600 
and 10,000, set the 100 on c against the 10 on d, and 
against 26 on c will be found 6*1 on d, and 51 is therefore 
the root sought. 

Problem 7. To find a msan "Proportional between two given 
Numbers, — Set one of the numbers upon o to the same number 
on D, and against the other number on o will be found upon 
D the mean proportional required \. Example. — Required a 
mean proportional between 4 and 49. Set 4 on o to 4 on d, 
and against 49 on o will be found on D 14, the mean propor- 
tional required. 

If one number exceed the other so much that they cannot 
both be taken off from the line c, the fiii*^ P^^^ o^ t^® larger 
may be taken, and the mean proportional then found, multi- 
plied by 10, will give the mean proportional required. Also 
if the second number on o be situated beyond the scale d, the 
-yfj^th part of such second number may be substituted for it, 
and the result multiplied by 10 ; or 1 00 times such number may 

* The accurate square is 2601, but the fourth figure cannot be esti- 
mated upon a foot rule, and the third figure only approximately. The 
solution, in &ct, may be considered as obtained to within the 200th part of 
ihfi whole, but, if greater accuracy is required, arithmetical methods must 
be resorted to. 

f If a :«::»: J, then a : 6 : : a* : »' ; and, therefore, 
log. h — log. cf, = log. «* ^ log. a' ; whence the rule given in the text. 
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be taken, and the result dirided by 10 ; or, again, sucb seeond 
number may be multiplied or divided by 4, 9, or any square 
number, and the result divided or multiplied by 2, 8, or the 
square root of this number; or, again, the numbers may be both 
multiplied and divided by any the same number, and the 
result divided or multiplied also by the same number, and, in 
each case, the required mean proportional will be correctly de- 
termined. 

Problem 8. To find the Area of a Board or "Plank. First 
Method. — Set 12 on b to the mean breadth in inches on a, 
and against the length in feet on b will be found upon a the 
required area in feet and decimals of a foot. If the plank 
taper regularly, the mean breadth is half the sum of the ex- 
treme breadths ; but, if the plank be irregular, several 
breadths should be measured at equal distances from each 
other, and their sum divided by their number may be taken 
as the mean breadth. In the latter case, however, greater 
accuracy would be obtained by finding separately the areas of 
portions of the plank, and adding them together for the whole 
area, or by the following. Second Method. — Take the measure 
in inches of several breadths at equal distances from each 
other, and add together half the two extreme breadths, and 
the sum of all the intermediate breadths. Set 12 on b to the 
sum thus found upon a, and against the distance in feet, at 
which the breadths have been measured, upon b will be found 
upon A the required area in feet and decimals of a foot. Ex- 
ample 1. — A board, 15 feet long, being 14 inches broad at one 
end, and 8 inches broad at the other, required its area. The 
mean breadth is 11 inches, half the sum of 8 and 14. Set, 
then, 12 on b against 11 on a, and against 15 on b will be 
found upon a 13*75 or 13f feet, the area required. Ex- 
ample 2. — An irregular board, 18 feet long, being 7 inches 
broad at one extremity, 11 inches broad at the other, and the 
intermediate breadths at each 3 feet of the length being 13 
inches, 25 inches, 23 inches, 32 inches, and 22 inches, re- 
quired its area. By the first method, the sum of the seven 
breadths divided by 7, gives 19 inches for the mean breadth ; 
and, setting 12 on b against 19 on a, against 18 on b will be 
found upon a 28*5 or 28J feet, the area required. By the 
second method, half of the two extreme breadths added to 
the intermediate breadths, gives the sum, 1 23 inches ; and 
setting 12 on B against 123 upon a, against 3 on b will be 
found upon a 30f , the area required, a more accurate result 
than the preceding. 
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Problem 9. To find the solid Content of squared or f out" 
sided Timber^ of the same Size throughout its entire Length. 
First Method, — Multiply the breadth bj the thickness, and 
their product again by the length (Problem 1 ), and the result 
will be the content required. Second Method. — Set the length 
on c against 12 on d, and against the quarter girt, measured 
in inches, on d, will be found the approximated content on o 
in cubic feet : or set the length on c against 10 on d, and 
against the quarter girt, measured in tenths of feet, on d will 
be found the approximate content on c. The approximate 
content thus found is greater than the true content, and the 
correction to be subtracted to leave the true content is given 
in the following Table : — 

TABLE L 



Fraction of 
breadth equal 

to excess of 
breadth over 

thickness. 


Excess in 

inches for each 

12 inches of 

breadth. 
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The fractional portion of the approximate contents in column 
8f may be found by dividing the approximate contents by the 
denomination of the fractions. (Problem 2.) 

If the excess of the breadth over the thickness be compared 
with the quarter girt, the correction has to the approximate 
content the duplicate ratio of half the excess to the quarter 
girt, as shown in the following Table :— • 
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TABLE 11. 



Fraction of 
quarter girt 


Half the ex- 
cess of 


1 
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thickness. 
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approximate content. 
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The correction may also be found as follows :— Set the 
length upon c against 12 upon d, and against half the excess 
of the breadth over the thickness upon d will be found upon 
c the required correction in cubic feet. 

As the error of the result obtained with the rule may 
amount to the ^J^jth part of the whole, the correction given 
above may always be neglected, whenever the excess of the 
breadth over the thickness does not exceed the Jth part of 
the breadth, or 1^ inch for each 12 inches of breadth, and 
the result may be depended upon to as great an accuracy as 
can be obtained by the rule. When, however, the excess is 
more than two inches for each 12 inches of breadth, either 
the correction should be applied or the first method be used. 

Example 1. — Required the content of a piece of timber 10 
inches broad, 8 inches thick, and 18 feet long. 

Since ,-77 X r^r = --rp ^* ^0 on B agamst 144 on a, and 
12 12 144 

against 18 on a will be found 10 on b, and the content re- 
quired is 10 cubic feet. Example 2. — Required the CQtitj^x!^^ 
I^^of a piece of timber 16 inches broad, 10 \iaci\ife^\)cM^^^\A'^^. 
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feet long. Set 24 on o against 12 on d, and against 12* 6, or 
12|, the quarter girt on d, will be found on o 26*04, the ap- 
proximate content. The excess of 15 over 10 being Jrd of 
15, Table I. shows the required correction to ^V^h of 2604. 
Set then 25 on b against 2604 on a, and against 1 on B will 
be found 1*04 on a, which subtracted from 26*04 cubic feet 
leaves 25 cubic feet, the true content. 

Problem 10. To find the Content of a Piece of Square 
Timber, which tapers from end to end, — Set the length in feet 
upon c against 12 upon d, and against half the sum in inches 
of the quarter girts at the two ends upon d will be found a 
content in cubic feet upon c. Again, set one-third of the 
length in feet upon c against 12 upon d, and against half the 
difference, in inches, of the quarter girts at the two ends upon 
D will be found a second content in cubic feet upon c. Add 
together the two contents thus found for the content required. 
If the breadth exceed the thickness considerably, the same 
part of the result must be subtracted, as in Problem 9. 

Example. — ^The quarter girts at the ends of a piece of tim- 
ber 21 feet long, being 22 inches and 10 inches respectively, 
and the breadth not much exceeding the thickness, required 
the content. Set 21 upon o against 12 on d, and against 16 
upon D will be found 37^^ or 37*3 upon c. Again, set 7 upon 
c against 12 upon d, and against 6 upon d will be 1 J or 175 
upon c. The sum of 37^ cubic feet and If cubic foot is then 
39y^ or 39*1 cubic feet, the whole content required. 

Problem 11. To find the Content of a Bound Piece of 
Timber of the same Size throughout its entire Length. — Set the 
length in feet upon o against 10*63 * upon d, and against the 
quarter girt in inches upon d will be found the content upon 
c. ExampU, — Required the content of a round piece of tim- 
ber 32 feet long, the quarter girt being 11 inches. Set 32 
upon against 10*63 upon d, and against 11 upon d will be 
found upon c 34*25 or 32^, the content required. 

Problem 12. To find the Content of a Round Piece of 
Timber i which tapers from end to end. — Set the length in feet 
upon against 10*63 upon d, and against half the sum in 
inches of the quarter girts at the two ends upon d will be 
found a content in cubic feet upon c. Again, set one-third of 
the length in feet upon c against 10*63 upon d, and against 
half the difference in inches of the quarter girts at the two 

* A mark is placed upon the rale at this point, 10*63 being the quarter 
£^rt in inches of the circle^ whose area is a square foot 
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ends upon d will be found a second content in cubic feet upon 
0. Add together the two contents thus found for the content 
required. 

NoU. — In buying rough or unsquared timber, an allowance of about 
^th should be made for the bark. A further allowance should also be 
made for the loss in squaring down the tree to make useful shaped timber. 
The whole amount of timber to be taken oiF to make a square piece from a 
round piece of timber will be 36 per cent., or more than a third of the whole. 
The timber so taken off must not, however, be considered completely value- 
less. If the length upon o be set against 12 upon B, instead of upon 10*63 
in the two preceding problems, this will be equivalent to an allowance of 
about 21 1^ per cent., which may be considered a just allowance. 

Ea^amplo 1. — A piece of round tapering timber measures 23 
feet in length, the quarter girt at the larger end is 23^ inches, 
and at the smaller end the quarter girt is 15| inches. Re- 
quired the true content. Set 23 upon c against 10.63 upon 
D, and against 19^ or 19*5 upon d will be found 77*5 upon c. 
Again, set 7f or 7'66 upon c against 10'63 upon d, and against 
8 upon D will be found 43 upon c. Then the sum of 77*5 
cubic feet and 4*3 cubic feet is 81-8 cubic feet, the content 
required. Example 2. — Required the content of a piece of 
unsquared timber of the same dimensions as in the preceding 
example, making allowance of 21^ per cent, for loss in squaring 
down into a useful shape. Set 23 upon c against 12 upon d, 
and against 19^, or 195, upon d will be found 6075 upon c. 
Again, set 7f or 7*66 upon c against 12 upon d, and against 
8 upon D will be found 8-4 upon c. Then the sum of 60*75 
cubic feet and 3 4 cubic feet is 64*15 cubic feet, the content 
required. 

Problem 13. To find the Content of a Cylindrical Vessel 
in Gallons. — Set the length of the cylinder in inches upon c 
against the gauge mark at 18*79, marked g, upon d, and 
against the diameter of the cylinder in inches upon d will be 
found the required content in gallons upon c. If the number 
of inches in the diameter lie beyond o, or if this number be 
greater than 40, so as not to be contained upon d, the -yVth 
part, or any part that may be convenient, of the number of 
inches in the diameter may be taken, and the result thus ob- 
tained, multiplied by 100, or the square of the divisor made 
use of, will give the content required. Example. — A circular 
vat 5 feet in diameter being filled to the depth of four feet, 
required the quantity of liquor in it. Set 48 upon c against 
the gauge mark at 18*79 upon d, and against 6, the -j^^th 
part of the diameter in inches, upon d will be found u^on 
o 4*9 ; and consequently 4*9 x 100 ox 4^^ ^^ows^ Sa. '^'s^ 
quantity of liquor in the vat. 
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PEAOTICAL HINTS, ETC.* 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF DRAWING FAPEB. 

The first thing to be done, preparatory to the commencement 
of a drawing, is to stretch the paper evenly upon the smooth 
and flat surface of a drawing board. The edges of the paper 
should first be cut straight, and, as nearly as possible, at right 
angles with each other; also the sheet should be so much 
larger than the intended drawing and its margin, as to ad- 
mit of being afterwards cut from the board, leaving the 
border by which it is attached thereto by glue or paste, as we 
shall next explain. 

The paper must first be thoroughly and equally damped 
with a sponge and clean water, on the opposite side from that 
on which the drawing is to be made. When the paper ab- 
sorbs the water, which may be seen by the wetted side be- 
coming dim, as its surface is viewed slantwise against the 
light, it is to be laid on the drawing board with the wetted 
side downwards, and placed so that its edges may be nearly 
pai-allel with those of the board; otherwise, in using a T 
square, an inconvenience may be experienced. This done, lay 
a straight flat ruler on the paper, with its edge parallel to, and 
about half an inch from, one of its edges. The ruler must 
now be held firm, while the said projecting half inch of paper 
is turned up along its edge ; then, a piece of solid glue (com- 
mon glue will iinswer the purpose), having its edge partially 
dissolved by holding it in boiling water for a few seconds, 
must be passed once or twice along the turned edge of the 
paper, after which, this glued border must be again laid flat 
by sliding the rule over it, and, the ruler being pressed down 
upon it, the edge of the paper will adhere to the board. If 
sufficient glue has been applied, the ruler may be removed 
directly, and the edge finally rubbed down by an ivory book- 
knife, or any clean polished substance at hand, which will then 
firmly cement the paper to the board. Another but adjoining 
edge of the paper must, next, be acted upon in like manner, 
and then the remaining edges in succession ; we say the ad- 
joining edges, because we have occasionally observed that, 
when the opposite and parallel edges have been laid down 
first, without continuing the process progressively round the 
board, a greater degree of care is required to prevent undula- 
tions in the paper as it dries. 

* Extracted from a Treatise on Drawing Instruments by F. W. Simms, 
Civil Engineer and Surveyor. 
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Sometimes strong paste is used instead of glue ; but, as this 
takes a longer time to set, it is usual to wet the paper also on 
the upper surface to within an inch of the paste mark, care 
being taken not to rub or injure the surface in the process. 
The wetting of the paper in either case is for the purpose 
of expanding it; and the edges being fixed to the board 
in its enlarged state, act as stretchers upon the paper, while 
it contracts in drying, which it should be allowed to do gradu- 
ally. All creases or undulations by this means disappear 
from the surface, and it forms a smooth plane to receive the 
drawing. 

TABLE OF DIMENSIONS OF DRAWING PAPER. 

Demy . . . 
Medium . . 
Koyal . . 
Super Royal 
Imperial . . 
Elephant . 

MOUNTING PAPER AND DRAWINGS, VARNISHING, ETC. 

In mounting paper upon canvas, the latter should be well 
stretched upon a smooth flat surface, being damped for that 
purpose, and its edges glued down as was recommended in 
stretching drawing paper. Then with a brush spread strong 
paste upon the canvas, beating it in till the grain of the can- 
vas be all tilled up ; for this, when dry, will prevent the can- 
vas from shrinking when subsequently removed ; and, having 
cut the edges of the paper straight, paste one side of every 
sheet, and lay them upon the canvas, sheet by sheet, overlap- 
ping each other a small quantity. If the drawing paper is 
strong, it is best to let every sheet lie five or six minutes after 
the paste is put on it ; for, as the paste soaks in, the paper 
will stretch, and may be better spread smooth upon the can- 
vas ; whereas, if it be laid on before the paste has moistened 
the paper, it will stretch afterwards and rise in blisters when 
laid upon the canvas. The paper should not be cut off from 
its extended position till thoroughly dry; and the drying 
should not be hastened, but gradually take place in a dry 
room, if time permit; if not, the paper may be exposed to 
the sun. unless in the winter season, when the help of a fire 
is necessary, care being had that it is not placed too near a 
scorching heat. 

In joining two sheets of paper together by oy€ktVK^'^\X!k%,SX 
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is necessary, in order to make a neat joint, to feather edge 
each sheet ; this is done hy carefully cutting with a knife half 
way through the paper near the edges, and on the sides, which 
are to overlap each other; then strip ofif a feather-edged slip 
from each, which, heing done dexterously, the edges will form 
a very neat and efficient joint when put together. 

The following method' of mounting and varnishing drawings 
or prints was communicated some years ago by Mr. Peacock, 
an artist of Dublin. Stretch a piece of linen on a frame, to 
which give a coat of isinglass or common size. Paste the 
back of the drawing, leave it to soak, and then lay it on the 
linen. When dry, give it at least four coats of well-made 
isinglass size, allowing it to dry between each coat. Take 
Canada balsam diluted with the best oil of turpentine, and 
with a clean brush give it a full flowing coat 

GENERAL EULES APPLICABLE IN ALL GEOMETRICAL 

CONSTRUCTIONS. 

In selecting black-lead pencils for use, it may be remarked 
that they ought not to be very soft, nor so hard that their 
traces cannot be easily erased by the India rubber. Great 
care should be taken, in the pencilling, that an accurate out- 
line be drawn ; the pencil marks should be distinct yet not 
heavy, and the use of the rubber should be avoided as much 
as possible, for its frequent application ruflBes the surface of 
the paper, and will destroy the good effect of shading or 
colouring, if any is afterwards to be applied. 

The following seven useful rules are taken from Mr. 
Thomas Bradley's valuable work on Practical Geometry: — 

"1. Arcs of circles, or right lines by which an important point is to be 
found, should never intersect each other very obliquely, or at an angle of 
less than 15 or 20 degrees ; and, if this cannot be avoided, some other pro- 
ceeding should be had recourse to, to define the point more precisely. 

*'2. When one arc of a circle is described, and a point in it ii to be deter- 
mined by the intersection of another arc, this latter need not be drawn at 
all, but only the point marked off on the first, as it is always desirable to 
avoid the drawing of unnecessary lines. The same observation applies to a 
point to be determined on one straight line by the intersection of another. 

"3. Whenever the compasses can be used in any part of a construction, or 
to construct the whole problem, they are to be preferred to the rule, unless 
the process is much more circuitous, or unless the first rule (above) forbids. 

"4c. A right line should never be obtained by the prolongation of a very 
short one, unless some point in that prolongation is first found by some other 
means, especially in any essential part of a problem. 

" 6. The larger the scale on which any problem, or any part of one, is con- 
structed, the less liable is the result to error ; hence all angles should be set 
off on the largest circles which circumstances will admit of being described. 
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and the largest radius should he taken to descrihe the arcs hy which a point 
is to be found through which a right line is to be drawn ; and the greater 
attention is to be paid to this rule, in proportion as that step of the problem 
under consideration is conducive to the correctness of the final result. 

** 6. All lines, perpendicular or parallel to another, should be drawn long 
enough at once, to obviate the necessity of producing them. 

** 7. Whenever a line is required to be drawn to a point, in order to insure 
the coincidence of them, it is better to commence the line from the point ; 
and if the line is to pass through two points, before drawing it the pencil 
should be moved along the rule, so as to ascertain whether the line will, 
when drawn, pass through them both. Thus, if several radii to a circle were 
required to pass through any number of points respectively, the lines should 
be begun from the center of the circle ; any error being more obvious when 
several lines meet in a point. 



PART II.— ON OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Undeb this head our principal object will be to consider the 
construction, and principles of action, of such instruments as 
are indispensable to assist the vision in making observations 
upon distant objects, whether upon terrestrial objects for the 
purposes of the surveyor, or upon celestial objects for the pur- 
poses of astronomy and navigation. We propose, however, to 
add a few words upon such other optical instruments, as by 
their utility, or by the frequency with which they are brought 
before us, appear to demand our attention. 

We shall thus be led, in the first place, to review briefly 
the properties of prisms, lenses, and plane and curvilinear 
reflectors, and shall then proceed to give descriptions of the 
following instruments, viz., 

Microscopes. 1 Such as are adapted to surveying and astronomical 

Telescopes. j instruments, rather fully. 

The Camera Lucida. 1 ■„. t. . n 
The Camera Obscura. ; ^^ry briefly. 

THE PRISM. 

A collection of straight lines, either conical or cylindrical, 
representing rays of light, is called a pencil of light, and the 
axis of the cylinder or cone is called the axis of the pencil. 

The term medium is used in optics to signify any trans- 
parent substance, that is, any substance into which a portion 
of the light falling upon it can pass. 

The term prism in optics is used to signify a portion of 
any medium bounded by plane surfaces which are inclined to 
one another. The bounding surfaces at^ c»X\ft^^<^ i^^yjisi ^ 
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the prism ; the line in which the faces intersect is called the 
edge of the prism ; and the angle at which the faces are in- 
clined is called the refracting angle. 

The prism is to be placed so that the axis of the pencil, by 
which an object is seen through it, be in a plane perpendicular 
to the edge of the prism ; and the axis of the pencil during 
and after its passage through the prism still remains in this 

plane. 

One effect of a prism of denser material than the surround- 
ing medium is to bend every ray of light passing through it, 
and, consequently, the whole pencil, further from the edge of 
the prism. 

Another effect of such a prism is to decompose each single 
ray of white light into several rays of different colours, which 
rays are bent at different angles, so as to form a lengthened 
image of different colours, of the point from which the ray 
proceeds. This image is called the spectrum, and these 
colours the colours of the spectrum. 

When, then, any object is viewed through a prism, the two 
following effects 

are produced, jg \fC 

Istly. The ap- 
parent position of 
the object is 
changed, so that, 
if the prism be 
held ^ith its edge 
downwards, as in the accompanying figure, the object appears 
lower than it really is, while, if the prism were held with its 
edge upwards, the object would appear in a position higher 
than its actual position. 2ndly. The boundaries of the object 
are indistinctly defined, and fringed with colours. 

Our figure represents the section of the prism made by the 
plane of incidence, that is, by the plane which is perpendicu- 
lar to the edge of the prism, and contains the incident ray of 
light p Q, forming the axis of the pencil under consideration, 
which proceeds from one point of an object p. aq and ab 
are sections of the faces of the prism ; a is & point in its 
edge; and the angle qar is its refracting angle. Now the 
ray of light, pq, proceeding from the object at p through the 
medium of the atmosphere, is bent, upon entering the denser 
medium of the prism, from the direction q t into the direction 
Q R, nearer to l q k, the perpendicular, at the point of iuci- 
dence q, to the face a q of the prism ; and, upon emerging 
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from the prism into the rarer medium of tho atmosphere, is 
again hent from the direction q r into the direction rs, further 
from M R N, the perpendicular to the face a r at the point of 
emergence r. The eye, being placed at s, sees the point p, 
therefore, by means of a pencS of light of which s r is the 
axis, and p consequently appears at p' on the prolongation of 
the line sr. A similar effect being produced upon every 
other point, the entire object is apparently depressed, as re- 
presented in the figure. 

The angle tes, or pep', between ers, the direction of 
emergence, and pet, the direction of incidence, is called the 
angle of deviation *. 

The consideration of the properties of the prism is of great 
importance, as exhibiting in the simplest manner the princi- 
ples of the refraction and dispersion of light. The prism is 
also used in optical instruments, to change the direction of 
the pencils of light by which an object is observed, in order to 
make the apparent place of this object, as viewed through the 
prism, coincide with the actual place of other objects seen 
directly, as in the prismatic compass f, or for the mere pur- 
pose of convenient observation, as in the Newtonian tele- 
scope f. 



* The amount of refraction. when a ray of light parses from one medium 
into another varies with the angle of incidence, so that the sine of the angle 
of refraction bears a constant ratio to the sine of the angle of incidence. 
This ratio varies for esich different medium, and is CiiUed the refrsicting 
power of the medium. The deviation of a ray in passing through a prism 
varies also with the angle of incidence, and has a minimum value when 
the angles of incidence and emergence are equal: and the refracting 
power can be detennined by finding practically this minimum deviation, 
as follows : — Place the prism with its edge downwards, so as to receive a 
small beam of solar light, admitted into a dark room through a hole in a 
shutter, and let the beam of light, after refraction, be received upoii a 
screen behind the prism. The prism must then be turned round an axis 
parallel to its edge, so as to vary the angle of incidence, and, consequently, 
the position of the bright spot upon the screen; and. in one particukr 
position, we shall find the bright spot to remain stationary for an instant, 
though the motion of the prism is continued. The deviation will then be 
a minimum, and will be equal to the sum of the sun's altitude and the in- 
clination of the emergent beam to the horizon. Let s represent this 
minimum deviation, and A the refracting angle of the prism, and let the 

. A H- s 
sm. — - — 



refracting power be represented by ft : then /a = 

+ These instruments will be described hereafter. 
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LENSES. 

A portion of any medium bounded by two spherical sur- 
faces having a common axis, or by a spherical surface and a 
plane one, is called a lens. 

The effects produced by lenses upon pencils of light de- 
pend both upon the form of the lens itself, and upon the 
direction in which the pencil is proceeding with respect to 
the lens. Lenses consequently receive distinguishing names, 
to mark either different forms, or different positions with 
respect to the light falling upon them. These distinguishing 
names are the following, and the forms and positions of the 
corresponding lenses are represented in the accompanying 
diagram, the light being considered to be proceeding from 
left to right. 





7 8 



1. Convex meniscus. 3. Double convex. 5. Plano-convex. 

2. Concave meniscus. 4. Double concave. 6. Convexo-plane. 

7. Plano-concave. 9. Concavo-convex. 

8. Concavo-plane. 10. Convexo-concave, 

The rays forming any pencil of light must either be diver- 
gent, parallel, or convergent; and when a pencil of light 
passes through an essentially convex lens, that is, one which 
is thicker in the middle than at the edges, as 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 
the rays are made more convergent, so that a pencil of con- 
verging rays becomes still more convergent, a pencil of paral- 
lel rays becomes convergent, and a pencil of diverging rays 
becomes either less divergent, parallel, or convergent: but 
when a pencil of light passes through an essentially concave 
lens, that is, one which is thinner in the middle than at the 
edges, as 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, the rays are made more divergent, so 
that a pencil of converging rays becomes either less conver- 
gent, parallel, or divergent, a pencil of parallel rays becomes 
divergent, and a pencil of diverging rays becomes still more 
divergent. 

The sensation of vision is produced by pencils of rays pro- 
ceeding from every point of the visible object, and entering 
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the pupil of the eye ; and in order to produce distinct vision 
the rays of each such pencil must either be parallel or slightly 
divergent. Thus the sun, moon, and planets are seen dis- 
tinctly, although so distant, by parallel rays ; and the least 
distance from the eye at which an object can be seen distinctly 
varies in different persons, according to the power of the 
natural lenses which, in fact, form the eye. 1. When any 
object is brought nearer to the eye than this without the inter- 
vention of a lens, the vision becomes confused. If, however, 
the rays of light proceeding from the object were, by the 
interposition of a convex lens, rendered less divergent or 
parallel, the vision would be again distinct. 2. It is further 
necessary for distinct vision that the intensity of the light be 
not less than a certain intensity, as may easily be exemplified 
by gradually closing the shutters of a room, and thus dimi- 
nishing the intensity of the light proceeding from the objects 
in the room, when they will grow more and more indistinct. 
3. Lastly, it is also necessary, for distinct vision of any object, 
that the axes of the pencils proceeding from its extreme parts 
enter the eye under an angle not less than a certain angle, so 
that, however strong a light be thrown upon an object, if this 
object be very minute, or removed to a distance very great 
with respect to its magnitude, it will not be seen by the 
naked eye. If, however, by the assistance of a lens, or 
combination of lenses, a sufficient number of rays to produce 
the required intensity of light can be collected from each 
point of an object, and passed through the pupil of the eye, 
and if at the same time the axes of the extreme pencils are 
bent by this lens, or combination of lenses, so as to enter the 
eye under a sufficiently large angle, while the rays of each 
pencil are made parallel, or but slightly divergent, then vision 
will ensue, no matter how minute, how distant, or how im- 
perfectly illuminated the object may be. 

When a pencil of rays proceeding from a point of an object 
passes through a lens, the rays which pass through at diflferent 
distances from its center will diverge from or converge to dif- 
ferent points, so that the whole pencil will not any longer 
diverge from or converge to a single point; and from this 
cause the image of one point will overlap the image of an- 
other, and an indistinctness of the object will arise. This 
source of indistinctness is called the aberration. A combina- 
tion of lenses may, however, be formed, so that the aberration 
of one shall be corrected by the aberration of the others. 
Such a combination is said to be ap\axiQAi(^. 
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Since rays of light proceed in every direction from tbe 
points of visible objects, tbe pencils of light intercepted by a 
lens for tbe first time are all centrical, that is, their axes all 
pass tbrougb the center of tbe lens ; but tbe pencils, upon 
emerging from this first lens, are already determinate both in 
extent and direction, and consequently will fall, some of them 
at least, eccentrically upon a second lens, that is, their axes 
will meet this lens at different distances from its center. The 
axes of the most eccentrical pencils will then, after emer- 
gence, cross the axis of vision nearer to the lens than will 
those of the more nearly central pencils ; and thus, while the 
center of the object is seen distinctly, the parts at a distance 
from the center will be distorted, or vice versd. This source 
of error is called the spherical confusion. The spherical con- 
fusion is diminished by dividing the desired deviations, or 
bendings of the axes, between two or more lenses ; and it is 
found by opticians to be a good rule to divide the deviations 
equally amongst the lenses employed. 

The most important source of indistinctness, however, is the 
dispersion of each ray into rays of different colours refracted 
at different angles (p. 68) which is called the chromatic diS' 
persion. The effect of this dispersion upon a centrical pencil 
is partly analogous to the spherical aberration, causing the 
images of neighbouring points to be of finite extent and over- 
lap one another; and it, moreover, fringes the image with 
colour. An eccentrical pencil is separated by this dispersion 
into pencils of rays of different colours, the axes of which are 
bent at different angles ; and the imperfection arising from this 
cause is far greater than that from both the spherical aberra- 
tion and spherical confusion. 

Before stating the manner in which the imperfections 
arising from the chromatic dispersion are remedied, it will be 
expedient to explain what is understood by the focal length of a 
lens. Now a pencil of parallel rays, after passing through a 
lens, becomes either convergent or divergent, as the lens is 
convex or concave, and the distance from the point to which 
the pencil converges, or from which it diverges, to the surface 
of the lens, is called the focal length of the lens. 

To find practically the Focal Length of a Convex Lens. — 
Place a lighted candle at one extremity of a scale of inches 
and parts, with which the lens has been connected in such a 
manner as to slide along, and always have its axis parallel to 
the scale. A flat piece of card is also to be made to slide 
along, so as to be always in a line with the light and the lens, 
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the lens being between the light and the card. The lens and 
card are then to be moved along, backwards and forwards, till 
the least distance between the card and light is discovered at 
which a clear image of the light is formed upon the card : and 
this distance is four times the focal length. 

The imperfection arising from the chromatic dispersion is 
remedied, for the centrical pencil, by making a compound lens 
of two or more lenses of different substances, as flint glass and 
crown glass, which are fitted close together, and are of such focal 
lengths that the chromatic dispersion of one is counteracted 
by the chromatic dispersion of the other. The effect of the 
chromatic dispersion upon an eccentrical pencil is remedied 
by setting two or more lenses at proper distances depending 
upon their focal lengths. Such a combination of lenses is 
called an achromatic eye-piece. 

When an object is placed at a distance from a convex lens 
greater than its focal length, the divergent pencils of rays, 
proceeding from every point of the object, become, after pass- 
ing through the lens, convergent, and at a certain distance 
from the lens *, having converged nearly to points again, form 
there an inverted image of the object. The essential differ- 
ence between any point in this image, and the corresponding 
point in the object itself, is, that the latter emits light in all 
directions, while the light from the former is limited to the 
pencil which has been transmitted through the lens, and is 
consequently determinate both in magnitude and direction. 
If, however, a screen be placed at the required * distance from 
the lens, a picture of the object in an inverted position will 
be formed upon this screen, and from each point of this 
picture light will be emitted in all directions in the same 
manner as from the points of the. object itself. The single 
pencil of hght from any point of the object, transmitted 
through the lens, supplies, however, in this case, the light for 
all the pencils emitted from the corresponding point of the 
image; and a very strong light must therefore be thrown 
upon the object to give a moderate brightness to the picture ; 
more especially if the picture be of larger dimensions than the 

* If M be the distance from the lens at wliich tbe object is placed, /tbe 

focal length of the lens, then v, the distance from the leni at which the 

111 
image is formed, is determined from the equation ~ = ~^ * 7he linear 

magnitude of the image is to that of the object as v to «• 

1^ 
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object. A portion of the light is also absorbed bj the lens 
itself. 

BEFLECTOBS. 

When a ray of light is reflected at a plane sorfEu^e, the re- 
flection takes place in a plane perpendicular to the reflecting 
surface, and the incident and reflected rays make equal angles 
with this surface. Thus, if q a represent 
a ray of light incident upon a plane re- 
flector at the point a, and the plane of 
the paper represent the plane which con- 
tains Q A, and is perpendicular to the re- 
flecting surface, intersecting it in the line b a b', then making 
the angle q'ab' in the plane q ab' equal to the angle Q ab, aq' 
will represent the course of the reflected ray. 

The efliect of a plane reflector upon the pencils of light which 
fall upon it is to change the direction of all the rays forming 
each pencil without altering the angles at which the seYeraL 
rays of the pencil are inclined to oue an- 
other, so that the divergency or con- 
vergency of the pencils remains the same 
after reflection as before, and the objects 
from which they proceed appear to be at the 
same distances behind the mirror as they 
really are in front of it. Thus, a pencil of light diverging 
from a point of an object at p, after reflection at the point B 
of a plane mirror, appears to proceed from the point p' on the 
line PMp', perpendicular to the mirror, at the distance mp' 
behind the mirror, equal to the distance mp. The point F^ 
from which, after reflection, the pencil appears to have di- 
verged, is called a virtual focus; and the apparent image of the 
object behind the mirror is called a virtual image. 

The uses of a single plane reflector in mathematical instru- 
ments are nearly the same as the uses of a prism: viz., either 
to alter the apparent position of an object, so as to make its 
visual image coincide with the real image of some other ob« 
ject, as in the prismatic compass (described hereafter), or 
merely to change the direction of the pencils for the purposes 
of more convenient observation, as in the NewtonifiRi telescope, 
(see page 84), the diagonal eye-piece (see page 83), &c. 

When a ray of lights proceeding in a plane at right angles 
to each of two plane mirrors, which are inclined to each other 
at any angle whatever, is successively reflected at the plane sur- 
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facet of each of the mirrors, the total deviation of the ray is 

double the angle of inclination of the 

mirrors. For let i i and h h represent \5 

sections of the two mirrors made by \ 

the plane of incidence at right angles \ 

to each of them, and let s i represent \ 

the course of the incident ray : then the \ .* 

ray s i is reflected at i into the direction yff 

IH, making with li the angle hi a, ^ / 

equal to the angle sii, and is again bt^ 

reflected at h into the direction he, \ 

making, with h h, the angle e h a equal \ 

to the angle i h /i. Now the angle ah v, \ I 

being equal to the exterior angle i h 7t, \/ 

is equal to the two angles hi a and '-^ 

hai; and because the vertical angles 

AVH and ivE are equal, and that the three angles of every 

triangle are equal to two right angles, therefore the two angles 

y I E and s e h are, together, equal to the two angles a h v and 

hai, and therefore to the angle h i a and twice the angle 

H A I (since a h v has been proved equal to h i a and hai); 

but vie, being equal to the vertical angle s 1 1, is equal to the 

angle h i a: therefore, taking away these equals, the remainder, 

the angle s e h, is equal to the remainder, twice the angle 

HAI. Q.E.D. 

This property of two plane reflectors enables us by their 
aid to measure the angle subtended at the eye by any two ob- 
jects whatever, and is the foundation of the construction of 
Hadley's Quadrant, and the improvements upon it : viz., Had- 
ley's Sextant, and Troughton's Eeflecting Circle, hereafter to 
be described. 

Note, — Plane reflectors are usuaUy made of glass silyered at the back ; 
and, as reflection takes place at each surface of the glass, there is formed a 
secondary image, which must not be mistaken for the primary and distinct 
image intended to be observed. 

ON GUBVIUNEAB BEFLECTOBS. 

Spherical reflectors^ or specula, as they are called, produce 
upon pencils of rays results precisely similar, with one ex- 
ception, to those produced by lenses. Thus, a concave reflector 
makes the rays of the pencils incident upon it more con- 
vergent, and corresponds in its uses with a convex lens; while 
a convex reflector makes the rays of the incident pencils mot^ 
divergent after reflection, and corres^oixda in \\a x>&«^ nr>5^ ^ 

^ Si. 
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concave lens. The exception to the similarity of the results 
produced hy lenses and reflectors is, that with the latter there 
is no chromatic dispersion, and the only sources of error are 
the aberration and spherical confusion, which are common 
to both spherical reflectors and lenses. For astronomical 
observations, however, in which case the rays incident upon 
the object-speculum are parallel, these sources of error are 
removed by making this speculum of a parabolic form, and 
another speculum, if it be used, of the form of the vertex of a 
prolate spheroid. There is great difficulty in procuring flint 
glass in pieces of large size without flaws, and we are con- 
sequently limited as to the size of the lenses of good quality 
that can be formed with such glass ; and, without its use, we 
have not hitherto been able to form available achromatic ob- 
ject-glasses. Eecourse is, therefore, had to parabolic or 
spherical specula in the formation of telescopes of large power 
for examining the heavens *. These specula are formed of 
metnl, and the chief objection to them is the impossibility of 
producing an accurate surface. Even supposing its general 
form to be correct, there are always minute inequalities arising 
from the nature of the substance, which cause a waste or dis- 
persion of light. Great pains are, consequently, taken in 
their construction to obtain the form and surface of the best 
possible quality f. 

MICEOSCOPES. 

The microscope is an instrument for magnifying minute, 
but accessible objects. A convex lens is a microscope, but 
the imperfections of such an instrument have been already 
explained (p. 71), and the greater the power of the lens the 

* Sir William Herschel's largest telescope was 40 feet long, and tlie 
mirror 4 feet wide. Lord Eosse's largest telescope is 56 feet long, and the 
mirror 6 feet wide. 

t The following description of the methods employed in forming and 
polishing parabolic reflectors is extracted in an abridged form from an 
account of Skerryyore Lighthouse, by Alan Stevenson, LL.B. F.B.S.K 
M.I.C.E., Engineer of the Northern Light Board. 

" The reflector plate is formed of virgin silver and the purest copper, 
from the ingot, in the proportion of 6 oz. silver to 16 oz. of copper. The 
two metals are formed into pieces of the form of rectangular parallelepipeds 
about 8 inches in length, and the same in breadth, and are then tied together 
with wire, placed in the furnace, and united with a flux of burnt borax and 
nitre, mixed to the consistence of cream. The metal thus united is re- 
peatedly passed through the rolling mill, and annealed in the furnace after 
each time of passing through, until it comes out a plate 28 inches square. 
Jt is then cut into a circular disc ready for hammering ; and great care must 
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greater win be these imperfections. For small magnifying 
powers, then, convex lenses may be used, as they are for spec- 
be taken to keep the metal clean during the processes of hammering and 
polishing now to be performed. 

" The hammering is j.^ j, ^^ 2. Fig, 8. 

commenced by placing ^ ^ 

the plate with the cop- 
per side upon a block 
slightly concave, and 




"7 




beating it on the inner 
or silver side with a box- 
wood mallet, rounded 
at each end, c and d 
(fig. 1). The beating 
is commenced on the edge and continued round and roimd till the center is 
gradually reached. After the disc has been raised sufficiently by this means, 
it is taken to a machine called the horse, and beaten with a wooden mallet 
upon the copper side, its concave face being turned about upon a bright steel 
head a (fig. 2), until it has nearly reached the proper height for the reflector, 
which is ascertained by a mould m (fig. 8). 

** After each course of raising with the wooden mallet the reflector is an- 
nealed, as follows : first damped with clean water, and dusted over with 
powder, composed of one pint of powdered charcoal to one ounce of saltpetre ; 
then put on a clear charcoal fire, till the powder flies off and shows when it 
is duly heated. It is next plunged into a pickle, composed of one quart of 
vitriol in five or six gallons of water ; and, lastly, washed with clean water 
and scoured with Calais sand. 

" The next step is to put the reflector into an iron stool, and, having drilled 
a small hole in its vertex, to describe a circle from this point with beam com- 
passes, and cut the paraboloid to the proposed size. 

"The reflector is now hard-hammered with a planishing hammer, or 
planished, as it is called, on the bright steel head a; and then smoothed 
with a lighter hammer mufiled with parchment. Then comes the finishing, 
called also, filling up to the mould, which is thus performed. It is con- 
stantly tried with the mould m, and those portions which do not meet it are 
marked with fine slate pencil, and then gone over with the mufiled hammer, 
till every point touches the mould. GFreat care must be taken in this pro- 
cess that no part of the surface be raised above the gauge, or the reflector 
would have to be re-formed with the wooden mallet, and the whole process 
repeated. The reflector is then tried with a lamp brought to its focus, and, 
if the whole surface is luminous, it is fit for polishing; but, if not, it must 
be again tested by the mould, and carefully filled up with the muffled ham- 
mer, till the result of the lamp test is perfectly satisfactory. 

** The edge of the reflector is next turned over to stiffen it, and the bizzle 
w (fig. 1), and back belt g (fig. 2), having been soldered on, the final 
process of polishing may be proceeded with. This process is commenced 
by scouring, first with a piece of pure charcoal of hard wood, and next with 
a mixture of Florence oil and finely-washed rotten stone, applied by means 
of a large ball of superfine cloth. The reflector is then cleansed with a 
fine flannel dipped in Florence oil, and afterwards dusted over with powder 
of wcU- washed whiting, and wiped ont with a soft cotton clstbi* \a9i£^« 
it is carefully rubbed by the naked bund ml\i &Di!^^*'^rai&«^ vs<q^ ^bA 
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tacles ; but for obtaining good images mth bigb magnifying 
powers a combination of lenses must be used. 

Small glass spheres are lised as microscopes of high powers; 
but a thin lens composed of any more highly refractive sub- 
stance is preferable ; because, the focal length of the sphere 
measured from its center being but three semi-radii, the dis- 
tance of the object from the surface is only one semi-radius, 
which prevents its being used in the examination of delicate 
objects. The refracting sphere is much improved as a micro- 
scope by cutting a groove round it in a diametrical plane, 
and filling it up with some black opaque substance. By 
this contrivance the aperture is diminished, without con- 
tracting the field of view, and all the pencils are necessarily 
centrical. 

Microscopes have been made of diamond and sapphire, and 
the aberration is much less than with glass. Dr. Brewster 

clean water, and wiped with a smooth chamois skin. In all the polishing 
and cleansing processes some skill is required in the manipulation, as the 
hand must he moved in successive circles parallel to the lips of the reflechur, 
and having their centers on the axis of the generating curve." 

Fig, 1. Fig, 2. 





The speculum of Lord Bosse's great telescope is composed of 1264 parts 
of copper and 589 of tin, fused together and cast in a mould, the bottrai 
of which is formed of hoop iron hound closely together with the edges up- 
permost. By this means the heat is conducted away through the bottom 
so as to cool the metal towards the top, while the interstices between the 
hoops, though small enough to prevent the metal from running out, are suf- 
ficiently open to allow the air to escape. After casting, the speculum is 
annealed in a brick oven, which is heated almost to a red heat, and shut up 
with the speculum in it, and allowed to cool gradually. The speculum is 
then placed with its face upwards upon a turning apparatus, and the grind- 
ing and polishing performed entirely by the aid of mechanical contrivances, 
BO that the proper parabolic form is accurately given to it. To test the work, 
the dial-plate of a watch is placed upon the top of a mast at 90 feet distance 
from the speculum, and the image of this dial-plate formed by the speculum, 
being viewed through an eye-glass properly placed the distinctneM of thi« 
image denotes the accuracy of the speculum. 
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employed, as a microseope, a drop of Canada balsam or tur- 
pentine varnish upon a thin plate of glass, of which the 
surfaces were exactly parallel. This is a very ready way of 
forming a plano-convex: lens, and if kept free from dust will 
last some time. 

The compound or achromatic microscope consists of four 
lenses and a diaphragm, placed in. the following order : the 
olyject-lens ; the diaphragm ; the amplifying lens, so called be- 
cause it amplifies or enlarges the field of view; tiie field-lens; 
and the eye-lens. The relations between the focal lengths 
and intervals of the lenses, and the distance of the diaphragm 
from the object-lens, are determined, so that the combination 
may be achromatic, aplanatic, and free from spherical con- 
fusion. The field-lens and eye-lens form what is called the 
eye-piece ; and the object-lens and amplifying lens form, or 
tend to form, an enlarged image of the object, in the focus 
of the eye-piece, which image is viewed through the eye- 
piece. When the focus of the eye-piece is beyond the field- 
lens, so that the image is formed between the amplifying lens 
and the field-lens, the eye-piece is called a. positive eye-piece; 
Hbut when the focus of the eye-piece is between the two lenses 
of which it is composed, in which case its effect corresponds 
with that of a concave lens, it is called a negative eye-piece. 
With a negative eye-piece the pencils proceeding from the 
amplifying lens are intercepted by the field-lens before form- 
ing an image, and the image is formed between the field-lens 
and the eye-lens, in the focus of the latter. 

The best microscopes are constructed with compound olgect- 
lenses, which are both achromatic and aplanatic ; and by this 
means the aperture, and consequently the quantity of light, is 
much increased. Good compound lenses possessing the re- 
quired properties have been formed of a concave lens of flint 
glass, placed between two convex lenses, one of Crown glass, 
and the other of Dutch plate. 

The magnifying power of any refracting microscope or tele- 
scope may be practically found, by pointing the object-end of 
the instruments towards the light, and receiving the image of 
the object-glass formed by the other lenses upon a screen 
placed at the eye-end of the instrument, and at a proper dis- 
tance from it, which may be determined by trial. Then the 
ratio of the diameter of the object-glass, or of the diaphragm, 
in the case of the compound microscope, to the diameter of its 
image upon the screen, gives the magnifying power of the 
telescope or microscope. In all mictoaco^^'a \\* \a xi«R«»»r5 
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to illuminate the object strongly, in consequence both of the 
diffusion of the small portion of light, received from the 
object, over the magnified image, and of the absorption of the 
light by the several lenses. 

The Reflecting Microscope. — In this instrument a concave 
speculum of short focal length is substituted for the object- 
lens. The object is placed on one side of the axis of the 
instrument, so that its perpendicular distance from the axis, 
together with the distance from the speculum of the point 
where this perpendicular meets the axis, may be a little 
greater than the focal length of the speculum. A small plane 
reflector is placed upon the axis of the instrument at the 
point where the perpendicular from the object meets it. This 
reflector is set at an angle of 45° to the axis, and having its 
plane perpendicular to the plane through the object and the 
axis. The object being strongly illuminated, the pencils of 
rays proceeding from it, after reflection at the plane reflector 
and concave speculum, tend to form a magnified image, but 
are intercepted by the field-glass of the negative achromatic 
eye-piece, called the Huyghenian eye-piece (p. 82) ; and the 
image formed after the transmission of the rays through the* 
field-glass is viewed through the eye-glass. 

In the examination of small objects with a high power, it is 
necessary that the microscope should be perfectly free from 
all tremor, the slightest motion being so magnified as to pre- 
vent a good view from being obtained. Regard must be had, 
therefore, to solidity and accuracy in the fitting of all the 
joints and screws : in the choice of an instrument, and for a 
first-rate instrument, recourse should be had only to a maker 
of well-known talent, as many so-called opticians are mere 
sellers of articles of the qualities of which they are totally 
ignorant. The adjustment of the eye-piece should be ob- 
tained through the medium of a clamp and slow motion screw 
of the best kind*, in which the screw acts upon a spiral 
spring, and by means of which the adjustment for a good focus 
may be obtained with the greatest possible accuracy, and 
without the slightest tremor. If the workmanship and fittings 
of the instrument appear to be satisfactory, a few test objects 
should be examined with it, to try the quality of the combina- 
tion pf lenses. Two of the best test objects are the Podura 
plombea, or Skiptail, a small wingless insect, the size of a 
flea, found in damp cellars, and the Navicula Sigma, a small 

* The best clamp, referred to in the text, 10 Dollond's, or a modification of 
Bollond's clamp. 
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shell found in fresh water pools. The surface of the scales of 
the Podura plombea should appear covered with a great 
number of delicate marks, like notes of admiration. The 
Navicula Sigma should appear completely chequered with a 
number of longitudinal and transverse lines. Should the 
instrument show these test objects well, it may at once be 
deemed a good one. 

TELESCOPES. 

The Befracting Telescope consists of a convex object-glass, 
which forms an image of a distant object, and an eye-piece of 
one or more lenses, which per- 
forms the office of a microscope 
for viewing this image. The 
most simple form of the tele- 
scope is that called the astronomical telescope^ and consists of 
two convex lenses, the object-glass o, of as great focal length, 
and, consequently, low magnifying power, as the size of the 
telescope will permit, and the eye-glass «, of small focal length, 
and, consequently, high magnifying power. When arranged 
for distinct vision of a distant object, the distance between 
the two lenses is equal to the sum of their focal lengths : an 
inverted image, t, of the object is, consequently, formed in 
the common focus of the two lenses, and the pencils pro- 
ceeding from the image consist, after refraction at the eye- 
glass, of parallel rays, which are the most favourable for 
distinct vision. 

The magnifying power of this instrument is represented by 
the ratio of the focal length of the object-glass to that of the 
eye-glass, and may therefore be increased either by increasing 
the focal length of the object-glass, or by diminishing that of 
the eye-glass. The latter means, however, cannot be resorted 
to without increasing both the chromatic dispersion and the 
spherical aberration. Hence, before the means were dis- 
covered of forming achromatic and aplanatic object-glasses, 
the only unobjectionable way of increasing the power of the 
telescope was by increasing die focal length of the object-glass, 
and astronomers used to attach the object-glass to the end of 
a long pole. This contrivance was called an aerial telescope. 
Huyghens used one of 1^3 feet in length, and Cassini one of 
150 feet 

That the field of view should be as bright as possible, the 
image of the object-glass formed by the eye-glass at the place 
of the eye should not be larger than the "gxx^TX^i^^fe «^^%«si^ 
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the brightness will then vary directly as the square of tlie dia- 
meter of the object-glass, and inyerselj as the square of the 
magnifying power. The brightness is also diminished by 
passing through the refracting media; and hence it is always 
an object to employ as few lenses as possible, consistently with 
.the attainment of the other requisites of a good telescope. 

Refracting telescopes for astronomical observations are now 
constructed with achromatic object-glasses, and eye-pieces of 
two lenses, called celestial eye-pieces, which are of one or the 
other of the two following constructions : 

1. The Huyghenian Eye-piece am&\%\& of two oonvexo-pluie 
lenses, with their plane sides, consequently, turned towards 
the eye, their focal lengths and the interval between them 
being as 8, 1, and 2. The lens of greatest focal length, /, is 




next the object-glass, and is called the field-lens, because it 
enlarges the field of view. When the telescope is arranged 
for distinct vision of a distant object, the field-lens is placed 
between the object-glass and its focus, at a distance from the 
latter equal to half its own focal length. The pencils of rays 
from the object-glass, tending to form an image at a distance 
from the field-lens equal to three-fourths of the interval be- 
tween the two lenses of the eye-piece, are intercepted by the 
field-lens and brought sooner to a focus so as to form the 
image t, half way between the two lenses, and consequently 
in the focus of the eye-lens e. In this eye-piece the refrac- 
tions of the axes of the pencils are equally divided between 
the two lenses, by which the spherical confusion is much 
diminished ; the forms of the lenses are also such as to dimi- 
nish the spherical aberration, and the relation between the 
focal lengths of the lenses and the interval between them is 
such as to satisfy the conditions of achromatism. This eye- 
piece, called a negative eye-piece (p. 79), is always to be pre- 
ferred, when we are only seeking to obtain the best defined 
and most distinct view of an object, and is the bQSt eye-piece 
for all reflecting telescopes ; but when it is necessary to place 
cross-wires or spider-lines at the place of the image in the 
field of view, for the purpose of accurately measuring the 
position of an object, at the time of observation, or to apply an 
apparatus, called a micrometer, for measuring the dimensions 
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of an image, the Huyghenian eye-piece can no longer be em- 
ployed. 

We have then recourse to Bamsdeti's Eye-piece, called a 
Positive Eye-piece (p. 79). This consists of two lenses of equal 




focal lengths, one plano-convex, and the other convexo-plane, 
so that the convex sides are turned towards one another, the 
interval between them being equal to two-thirds of the focal 
length of either. When the telescope is arranged for distinct 
vision of a distant object, the field-lens /, is placed at a dis- 
tance from the object-glass o, greater than the focal length of 
this glass by one-fourth of its own focal length. The focus of 
the object-glass is then also the focus of the entire eye-piece, 
and the rays proceeding from the image at t, emerge from the 
eye-lens e, parallel, or in the condition best adapted for dis- 
tinct vision. This eye-piece is not achromatic, but the spherical 
aberration is less with it than with the Huyghenian eye-piece. 
Whether the eye-piece be positive or negative, a diaphragm is 
placed at the place of the image so as to intercept all the ex- 
traneous light. 

With the eye-pieces of which we have been speaking, the 
object appears inverted, which is no inconvenience when this 
object is one of the heavenly bodies. These eye-pieces are 
consequently called celestial eye-pieces. For the convenient 
observation of stars near the zenith, a plane reflector or prism 
is placed in the eye-piece, by which the directions of the 
pencils are turned, so that the axis of the eye -lens is at right 
angles to the axis of the instrument. Such an eye -piece is 
called a diagonal eye-piece. 

When terrestrial objects are to be viewed, it is generally 
necessary that they should appear erect, for which purpose 
the inverted image formed by the object-glass must be again 
inverted by the eye-piece. The terrestrial, or erect eye-piece, 
used for this purpose, is coincident with the compound micro- 
scope already described (p. 79), consisting of an object-lens, a 
diaphragm, amplifying lens, field-lens, and eye-lens, the two 
latter forming either a negative or positive eye-piece. In con- 
sequence of the loss of light consequent upon this construc- 
tion, portable telescopes with celestial cye-pieces are used by 
navigators for descrying objects at night, and these telescopes 
are, consequently, called night-glasses. 
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By substituting for the convex eye-lens of the astronomical 
telescope a concave eye-lens of the same focal length, a simple 
telescope is formed with only two lenses, which shows objects 
erect. This is called the Galilean 
telescope, and is the construction 
used for opera glasses. When 
arranged for distinct vision of a 
distant object, the object-glass and eye-lens are separated 
by a distance equal to their focal lengths. The pencils 
of light proceeding from the object, after refraction at the 
object-glass o, tend to form an image of the object in the 
common focus of the two lenses ; but, being intercepted by 
the concave eye -lens e, their rays are rendered parallel, and, 
consequently, adapted to produce distinct vision to an eye 
placed behind this lens. 

The magnifying power, as in the astronomical telescope, is 
represented by the ratio of the focal length of the object-glass 
to that of the eye-lens. 

Reflecting Telescopes. — Since the discovery of the methods 
of forming achromatic and aplanatic object-glasses, the magni- 
tude and available magnifying powers of refracting telescopes 
are theoretically unlimited; but the difficulty of procuring 
flint glass of even texture and free from flaws, in pieces of 
any considerable magnitude, has hitherto practically placed a 
limit upon the magnitude and available power of refracting 
telescopes. By the substitution, however, of reflectors, which 
are always achromatic, for the object-glasses, telescopes of 
colossal magnitude have been most successfully constructed. 
Of reflecting telescopes there are four kinds — the Newtonian, 
the Gregorian, the Cassegrainian, and the Herschelian. 

The Newtonian tele- 
scope consists of a con- 
cave object-speculum, », 
a plane reflector w, 
making an angle of 45° 
with the axis of the 
telescope, placed between the object-speculum and its focus, 
and an eye-piece. The pencils of light proceeding from a 
distant object tend to form an image after reflection at the 
object-speculum, but are bent by the plane reflector, so that 
the image is formed at i, on the axis of the eye-piece, and in 
the focus of the eye-lens. 

The Gregorian telescope consists of a concave object-spe- 
culum, s, a small concave speculum, r, whose focal length is 
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short compared 
with that of the 
ohject - specu- 
luTD, and an 
eye-piece. The 
small speculum is placed so that its focus is near the focus 
of the object-speculum, hut a little further from this speculum. 
The pencils of light proceeding from a distant object, after 
reflection at the object-speculum, form an inverted image, A, 
of the object at the focus of this speculum, and after reflection 
again at the small speculum form a second image, t, inverted 
with respect to the former, and, consequently, erect with 
respect to the object. 

This telescope has, for terrestrial purposes, the advantage 
over the Newtonian telescope, of showing objects erect, but 
yields to it both in the brightness and perfection of the image, 
hecause the second mirror increases the spherical aberration 
produced by the first, and it is extremely difficult to give the 
mirrors the proper curvature to remedy this evil. 

The Cassegrainian telescope consists of two specula and an 
eye-piece, like the Gregorian, hut the second speculum is con- 
vex instead of concave, and is placed between the object- 
speculum and its principal focus, at a distance from this focus 
somewhat less than its own focal length. The pencils of light 
proceeding from a distant object, after reflection at the object- 
speculum, tend to form an inverted image of the ohject, but 
are intercepted, before doing so, by the convex speculum, and 
made to form the image still inverted, in the focus of the eye- 
lens. Objects, therefore, are still inverted ; but the spherical 
aberration of the convex speculum being opposite to that of 
the concave object-speculum, the whole spherical aberration is 
diminished. This telescope is also shorter than the Gregorian. 
It is, however, inferior to the Newtonian telescope for celestial 
observations, and not well adapted for terrestrial purposes on 
account of the inversion of the object. 

When light is reflected at a mirror or speculum, there will 
always be a waste and dispersion ; and in consequence of the 
two reflections, and also of the light intercepted by the plane 
mirror, or second speculum, the loss of light in all the re- 
flecting telescopes hitherto described is considerable. Sir W. 
Herschel, by a very simple contrivance, obtained what is called 
the front view ; but this construction is only applicable to in- 
struments of very large dimensions. In the Herschelian tele- 
scope the axis of the object-speculum, «, is sli^hlV^ Yc^sJcecka^xs^ 
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the axis of the tube» and the image i, being thus thit>wn to 
one Bide of the tube, is there yiewed. by the eye-piece. 




We shall now proceed to explain the best methods of 
adjusting and testing telescopes, as given by Pearson in his 
valuable work on Practical Astronomy. 

Methods of Adjusting and Testing Refracting Telescopes. — Let us suppote 
that we have a refracting telescope of 3j^ feet focal length, and 8^ inches 
aperture. Then, to test the object-glass, lay the, tube of the tele8<»>pe in a 
horizontal position upon some fixed support about the height of the eye, and 
place a printed card vertically, but for a celestial eye-piece in an inverted 
position, against some wall or pillar at thirty or forty yards' distance, so as 
to be exposed to a clear sky ; then, when the telescope is directed to this 
object, and adjusted by the sliding tube for distinct vision, the letters on the 
card should appear clearly and sharply defined, without any colouration or 
mistiness ; and, if very small points appear well defined, the object-glass may 
be deemed a pretty good one for viewing terrestrial objects. If the glaw 
be intended for astronomical observations, fix at the same distance a black 
board, or one-half of a sheet of black paper, and a circular disc of white paper, 
about a quarter of an inch or less in diameter, upon the center of the black 
ground ; then having directed the telescope to this object, and adjusted for 
distinct vision, mark with a black-lead pencil the sliding eye-tube, at the 
end of the main tube, so that this position can always be known ; and if this 
sliding tube be gradually drawn out, or pushed in, while the eye beholds the 
disc, it will gradually enlarge and lose its colour, till its edges cease to be well 
defined. Now, if the enlarged misty circle is observed to be concentric with 
the disc itself, the object-glass is properly centered, as it has reference to the 
tube; but, if the misty circle goes to one side of the disc, the cell of the 
object-glass is not at right angles to the tube, and must have its screws re> 
moved, and its holes elongated by a rat-tailed file, small enough to ehter the 
holes. When this has been done, replace the cell, and examine the disc a 
second time, and a slight stroke on the edge of the cell by a wooden mallet 
will show, by the alteration made in the position of the misty portion of the 
disc, how the adjustment is to be effected, which is known to be right when 
a motion in the sliding tube will make the disc enlarge in a circle concentric 
with the disc itself. When, then, the disc will enlarge so as to make a ring 
of diluted white^ight round its circumference, as the sliding tube holding the 
eye-piece is pushed in, or drawn out, the cell may be finally fixed by the 
screws passing through its elongated holes. When the object-glass is thus 
adjusted, we can proceed to ascertain whether the curves of the respective 
}enses composing the object-glass are well formed and suitable for each other. 
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If A mall motion of tHe iliding tube of about one-tentb of an inch firom the 
point of distinct yision, in a 8^-feet telescope, will dilute the light of the disc 
and render the appearance confused, the figure of the object-glass is good ; 
particularly if the same effect will take place at equal distances from the 
point of good yision, when the tube is alternately drawn out and pushed in. 
Such an object-glass is said to be aplanatic. A telescope that will admit of 
much motion in the sliding tube without aifecting sensibly the distinctness 
of vision will not define an object well at any point of adjustment, and must 
be considered as having an imperfect object-glass in which the spherical aber- 
ration is not duly corrected. The acluromatism of the object-glass is to be 
judged of by the absence of colouration round the enlarged disc When an 
object-glass is free from imperfection both in respect of its aplanatism and 
achromatism, it may be considered a good glass for all terrestrial purposes. 

How hx an object-glass is good for astronomical observations can 'only be 
determined by actual observation of a heavenly body. When a good telescope 
is directed to the Moon, or to Jupiter, the achromatism may be judged of by 
alternately pushing in, and drawing out, the eye-piece, from the place of dis- 
tinct vision ; in the former case a ring of purple will be formed round the 
edge ; and, in the latter, a ring of light green, which is the central colour of 
the prismatic spectrum; for these appearances show that the extreme colours, 
red and violet, are corrected. Again, if one part of a lens employed have a 
different refractive power from another part of it, that is, if the glass, parti- 
cularly flint glass, be more dense in one part than another, a star of the first, 
or even of the second magnitude will point out the natural defect by the 
exhibition of an irradiation, or what opticians call a wing at one side, which 
no perfection of figure or adjustment will banish; and, the greater the 
aperture, the more liable is the evil to happen. 

Another method of determining both the figure and quality of the object- 
glass is by first covering its center by a circular piece of paper, as much as 
one-half of its diameter, and adjusting it for distinct visbn of a given object, 
which may be the disc above mentioned, when the central rays are inter- 
cepted, and then trying if the focal length remains unalt^ed, when the paper 
is taken away, and an aperture of the same size applied, so that the extreme 
rays may in their turn be cut off. If the vision remains equally distinct in 
both cases, without any new adjustment for focal distance, the figure is good, 
and the spherical aberration cured ; and it may be seen, by viewing a star of 
the first magnitude successively in both cases, whether the irradiation is pro- 
duced more by the extreme, or by the central parts of the glass ; or, in case 
one-ludf of the glass be faulty and the other good, a semicircular aperture, by 
being turned gradually round in trial, will detect what semicircle contains 
the defective portion of the glass ; and, if such portion should be covered, the 
only inconvenience that would ensue would be the loss of so much light as is 
thus excluded. 

The smaller a large star appears in any telescope, the better is the figure 
of the object-glass ; but, if the image of the star be free from wings, the size 
of its disc is not an objection in practical observations, as it may be bisected 
by the small line by which the measure is to be taken. When, however, an 
object-glass produces radiations in a large star, it is unfit for the nicer pur- 
poses of astronomy. In testing a telescope, if a glass globe be placed at 40 
yards distance when the sun is shining, the speck of light reflected from this 
globe forms a good substitute for a large star, as an object to be viewed. 

Whenever an object-glass is under examination, it will be proper to have 
the object examined by it in the center of the field of view; and, when exi 
object-glass is tested for astronomical |(Qr^«e« \s3 V2ea \£a^<^ ^^kks^ssr^ 
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above, it ig necesiary to employ a good negative eje-pieoe, which geii«rally 
gives a better field of view than the positive. 

If any fringes of red or yellow are observed on the edges of a white disc 
placed on a black ground, when the telescope is adjusted for distinct vision, 
and the disc carried too near the edges of the field, this species of colouraticm 
indicates that the eye-piece is not sufficiently free from spherical aberrations ; 
and, if the curves of the lenses are suitable for each other, the cure is efieeted 
by an alteration in the distance between them, which mus be finally adjusted 
by trial with a good object-glass. 

Methods qf Adjusting and Testing RefUctin^ Telescopes. — To adjust 
the specula of a Cassegrainian or Gregorian instrument procure a Ramsden's 
eye-piece, which will render an object visible in the compound focus of the 
two lenses of which it is composed ; then hold this eye-piece in front of the 
Huyghenian eye-piece of the telescope, and, by varying the distance, find the 
position in which the image of the large speculum is seen, well defined through 
both eye-pieces, and, if the image of the small speculum is seen precisely on 
the center of the large one, the metals may be considered as rightly placed ; 
but, if not, the proper screws must be used in succession, till the required 
position is determined. When the face of the large metal stands at right 
angles to the length of the tube, the adjustment may generally be finished 
without disturbing it ; and, when the bed that receives it has once been pro- 
perly finished, it will be advisable not to alter it, unless some accident should 
render such alteration indispensable. 

To try whether the figures of the metals are adapted for each other. — Let 
the instrument be directed to some luminous point, as a white disc on a black 
ground, or, what is better, to a star : then having adjusted for distinct vision, 
firstly observe if the disc or star is well defined, and free from irradiations ; 
secondly, carrying the small speculum short distances beyond, and short of, 
the place for distinct vision, examine if the disc or star enlarges alike in 
similar changes of position : if the result be satisfiutory, the metals may be 
considered as well placed, and well adapted for each other. 

To try whether the large speculum partake of the parabolic form, let the 
aperture be partially c^ered, first at the central part, and then round the 
circumference by tin, pasteboard, or stiff paper; and if on trial the same 
adjustment for distinct vision be good in both these cases, and also when the 
speculum is all exposed, the figure may be considered good. If these effects 
be not produced, the instrument will be incompetent to perform several of the 
nicer observations in astronomy. When a. mistiness appears in the field, it 
is a proof that the aberrations are not corrected, and that the figure of at 
least one of the specula is not perfect. 

If a telescope is not good with its full aperture, its effect may be greatly 
improved, by putting a cover on the mouth, with a circular aperture, of 
about one-half the diameter that the tube has, in such a way that the dimi- 
nished aperture may &11 entirely at one side of the opening of the tube. 

THE SOLAB MIOBOSCOPE. 

In this instrument the ohject itself is not viewed through 
a combination of lenses, as in the microscopes already de- 
scribed (pp. 76-81), but a magnified image of the object is 
formed bj a combination of lenses, and receiyed upon a screen. 
The term solar is applied to the instrument, because the light 
of the sun, concentrated by a lens, is made use of to illuminate 
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the object to be observed, and the construction is in all other 
respects identical with the common magic lantern, and the 
oxy-hydrogen microscope. In the case of the microscope, how- 
ever, whether illuminated by the sun or Ihe brilliant oxy- 
hydrogen light, great regard must be had to the forms of the 
lenses and the perfection of the setting ; while a comparatively 
very rough instrument forms a very amusing toy as a magic 
lantern, exhibiting grotesque figures and scenes, which are 
painted in transparent colours upon glass slides. 

The arrangement of the apparatus will be underatood from 
the annexed diagram ; r is a reflector for turning the sun's 




rays in a direction parallel to the axis of the instrument : e 
is the lens for concentrating these rays upon the object placed 
at o, a little further from the first lens, ^, of the ma^iifier, 
than the focal length of this magnifier, which is one-fourth the 
focal length of p ; then we have /? and m, the two lenses fomft- 
ing the magnifier, which aro of equal focal length, and sepa- 
rated by an interval equal to two-thirds of the common ioetX 
length, as in Bamsden*s positive eye-piece : lastly eomes the 
diaphragm, d, placed at a distance from m, the second Vesam 
of the magnifier, equal to the focal length of this niagmfiiy» 
which is one-fourth the focal length ofmmp. 

The best forms of the two lenses are, for the first, a pUnO' 
convex, and, for the second, a convex meniscus, the radii of 
whose surfaces are as 1 to 15 ; and the advantage aimed at 
in this construction is to render the image Bat, and conae' 
quently capable of coinciding with the plaiie Bcreen upon wbieli 
it is to be received. A similar purpose is the olgect of the 
construction of Bamsden's eye-piece, viz,, to obtain, as it mi 
there called, a flat field 

The object being placed a little further from p than ttie 
focal length of the magnifier, the pencils of rsys from ea^ 
point of the object, after passing through the two l^iwr«, he^ 
come slightly convergent, and, at a distance from ihe diaphrm^ 
depending upon the distance of the oijeet fr^^m the lerw p, ih» 
magnified image is formed inrerted with reapeet to th^^ ^l^ect. 

THE OAMEBA OBaCVUA* 

This instrument consists of a pUme uAff^Mt^ vs^»^ilA^ 
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pencils of light from the various points of a landscape are re* 
ceived and reflected, so as to pass first through a diaphragm, 
and then through a plano-convex lens, after which the rajs of 
the pencils hecome convergent, and form an image upon a 
screen in a darkened chamber placed to receive it. The dia- 
phragm and lens are placed in a tube, which is passed through 
a hole in the chamber just large enough to receive it, so that 
no extraneous light may be admitted. The distance of the 
lens from the diaphragm is determined upon the condition 
that the image shall be distinct. The form of the screen also, 
that the image may be distinct, is a paraboloid of revolution, 
or figure formed by the revolution round its axis of a para- 
bola, whose radius of curvature at the vertex is yuf,^ being the 
refracting power of the medium of which the lens is formed, 
and / the focal length of the lens. A curved surface of this 
form is, therefore, made of plaster of Paris, and placed at a 
distance from the lens rather greater than the focal length, 
the exact distance depending upon the nearness or remote- 
ness of the landscape to be depicted, and being easily found 
by trial. If the camera be set up in the neighbourhood of a 
well-frequented thoroughfare, we have then an agreeable suc- 
cession of distinct and vividly-coloured pictures, diflFering from 
finely-executed paintings only by exhibiting the actual motions 
of the objects viewed, men walking, horses trotting, soldiers 
marching, banners streaming, and foliage shaking in the 
breeze. 

THE CAMERA LUOIDA. 

This ingenious instrument, the invention of Dr. WoUaston, 
consists of a quadrilateral prism, of which a b c d represents a 
section made by a plane at right angles 
to each of its edges, mounted upon an 
axle parallel to its edges. Tins axle -aL- 
is attached to the end of a rod sliding 
in a tube, which has at the other end 
a clamp for fixing it to the edge of a 
table, 80 that the distance of the prism 
from the table can be shortened or 
lengthened at pleasure, a b is equal 

to B c, and a d to d c, and the angles of the prism are a right 
angle at b, an angle of 135° at d, and angles each 67° SO' 
at A and c. Over the face b a, and projecting beyond a, is a 
plate of metal having in it a narrow longitudinal aperture, 
which is just bisected by the edge a of the prism. 
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The axis q r, of a small pencil of light from an object q, 
directly in front of the face b c, passes straight through this 
face, and falls upon the face d g, making with it an angle of 
22° 30'. It is there reflected* into the direction r s, and falling 
upon the face d a, at the same angle, is again reflected into 
the direction st, perpendicular to the face ab, and conse- 
quently passes straight through this face without refraction. 
Looking down through the aperture in the metal plate, an image 
of the object q is seen at p, at a distance from a b equal to 
the distance of the object itself from b c; and if a b be placed, 
by means of the sliding rod before mentioned, at a distance 
from the table equal to the distance of the object from the 
prism, and a sheet of paper be laid upon the table at p, the 
apparent place of the object, as seen through the prism, 
will coincide with the actual place of the paper, seen through 
the projecting part of the aperture, and an accurate drawing 
of the object may be traced upon the paper. If the object q 
be distant, its image may be brought nearer, and thus made 
to coincide with the place of the paper, by placing a concave 
lens before the face b c of the prism. 



PAET III.-SUEVBYINa INSTEUMENTS. 

Surveying instruments may be divided into three classes: 
1. Instruments for measuring distances. 2. Instruments for 
measuring angles. 3. Instruments for laying down the survey 
upon paper, or, as it is called, plotting the survey. 

Under the first of these classes we propose to describe — 

1. The chain. 

2. The spirit level and levelling staves. 

* When a ray of light passes from a denser into a rarer medium it is re- 
fracted farther from the perpendicular to the refracting sur&ce, so that^ if 
f be the angle which the ray in the denser medium makes with the perpen- 
dicular to this surface, and ^' the angle which the raj in the rarer medium, 
after refraction, makes with the same perpendicular, /a sin. (p = sin. (p% the 
refracting power ft being greater than unity. If, then, the angle (p be in- 
creased, the angle (p' is also increased, and becomes a right angle, when ^ 

becomes equal to the angle whose sine is equal -. The ray then is re- 

frncted directly along the surface, and neither emerges, nor is reflected ; but, 
if ^ be still £Eirther increased, the ray of light is reflected back into the 
denser medium, according to the ordinary law of reflection. With ordinary 
crown glass, for which ^«}, this takes place when ^ exceeds 4V 4^\^x 
the ray makes with the Bor&ce an angle lew t^x«Xi 4%^ W, 
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Under the second we shall include— 

1. The prismatic compass. 8. The optical square. 

2. The box sextant. 4. The theodolite. 

And under the third, in addition to the instruments already described in 
Part I. of this Work, we shall say something of — 

1. The large circular protractor. 

2. The T square and semicircular protractor. 

3. The best form of plotting scale. 

4. The station pointer. 

THE LAND CHAIN. 

Gunter*s chain is the instrument used almost universally 
for measuring the distances required in a survey. For exten- 
sive and important surveys, however, such as those carried on 
under the Board of Ordnance, a base of about 5 or 6 miles 
in length is first measured by some more accurate instru- 
ment, and all the principal lines, and the distances of the 
extreme points, are calculated from triangles connecting them 
with this base. An instrument which has been known to 
answer well for this purpose is a steel chain 100 feet long, 
constructed by Eamsden, jointed like a watch chain. Tins 
chain is always stretched to the same tension, supported on 
troughs laid horizontally, and allowances are made for changes 
in its length made by temperature, at the rate of '0075 of an 
inch for each degree of heat from 62° of Fahrenheit. 

To return, however, to Gunter's chain ; — ^it is 66 feet, or four 
poles in length, and is divided into 100 links, which are joined 
together by rings. The length of each link, together with the 

rings connecting it with the next, is consequently — r-rrr — 

inches, or 7*92 inches. To every tenth link are attached 
pieces of brass of different shapes for more readily counting 
the links in distances less than a chain. 

The following tables exhibit the number of chains and links 
in the different units of lineal measure, and the number of 
square chains and links in the different units of square mea- 
sure, made use of in this country : — 





A TABLE OF LINEAB MEASURES. 


Links. 
25 


Feet. 


Yards. 
6i 


Poles. 
1 




100 


66 


22 


4 


Chains. 
1 




1,000 


660 


220 


40 


10 


Furlongs. 

1 


8^000 


5,280 


1,760 


820 


80 


8 



Mile 
1 
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A TABLE OF SQUABE MEASUBES. 



Sq. Links. 
625 

10,000 

25,000 

100,000 

64,000,000 



Sq. Feet. 
272J 

4,856 


Sq. Yards. 
80} 

484 


Sq. Pole, 
or Perch. 

1 
16 


Sq. Ch. 
1 






10,890 


1,210 


40 


2i 


Roods. 
1 




43,660 


4,840 


160 


10 


4 


Acres. 
1 


2,787,400 


3,097,600 


102,400 


6,400 


2,560 


640 



Sq.Mile. 
1 



As, then, an acre contains 100,000 square links, if the con- 
tent of a survey, cast up in square links, he divided by 100,000, 
the quotient gives at once the content in acres, and decimals 
of an acre. But the division by 100,000 is performed by 
merely pointing oflF the five last figures towards the right 
hand for the decimals of an acre, and the remaining figures 
towards the left hand are the acres in the content required. 

The decimals thus pointed oflF being then multiplied by 4, 
and the five last figures pointed off as before, the 
remaining figures are the roods ; and the five deci- 
mals cut off from this product, multiplied by 40, 
give the poles, or perches, and decimals of a pole, 
the same number, 5, of digits being again pointed 
off, including the zero, which arises from the mul- 
tiplication by 40. Thus, if the side of a square 
field measured 11 chains, 75 links, or 1175 links, 
the area of the field would contain 1175 x 1175, or 
1,380,625 square links, which is equivalent to 

13*80625 acres. Then -80625 acres is equivalent 

to -80625 X 4, or 3*22500 roods; and, again, -22500 800000 
roods is equivalent to -22500 x 40, or 9-00000 poles. The^ 
field consequently would measure 13 acres, 3 roods, 9 poles. 

Ten arrows must be provided with the chain, about 12 
inches long, pointed at one end, so as to be easily pressed 
into the ground, and turned at the other end, so as to form a 
ring to serve for a handle. 

In using the chain marks are first to be set up at the ex- 
tremities of the line to be measured. Two persons are then 
required to perform the measurement. The chain leader starts 
with the ten arrows in his left hand, and one end of the chain 
in his right, while the follower remains at the starting point, 
and, looking at the mark, or staff, at the other extremity of 
the line to be measured, directB tlxQ l^QkAst \ft «Xkcl\ "^teRk 



1175 
1176 

5876 
8226 
12925 

18*80626 
4 

8-22500 
40 
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chain in the direction of this mark. The leader then puts 
down one of his arrows, and proceeds a second chain's length 
towards the end of the line, while the follower comes up to 
the arrow first put down. A second arrow heing now put 
down by the leader, the first is taken up by the follower, and 
the same operation is repeated till the leader has expended 
all his arrows. Ten chains, or 1000 links, have now been 
measured, and, this measurement having been noted in the 
field book, the follower returns the ten arrows to the leader, 
and the same operations are repeated. When the leader 
arrives at the end of the line, the number of arrows in the fol- 
lower's hand shows the number of chains measured since the 
last exchange of arrows, noted in the field book, and the 
number of links extending from the last arrow to the mark, or 
staff, at the end of the line being also added, gives the 
entire measurement of the line. Thus, if the arrows ^J^J 
have been exchanged 9 times, and if the follower have 22 

4 arrows, and from the arrow last laid down to the end 

of the line measure 63 links, the whole measurement 9463 
will be 9463 links. 

To assist in preserving the line straight, as well as to serve 
for a check upon the number of chains measured, it is a good 
method to set up a staff at each ten chains, when the arrows 
are exchanged. 

In using the chain care must be taken to stretch it always 
with the same tension, and, as it will give when much used, it 
must occasionally be examined, and shortened if necessary. 

When the ground over which the measurement is taken 
rises or falls, or both alternately, the horizontal distances are 
what we require for plotting the survey, and not the actual 
distances measured along the line of the ground. 

For many ordinary purposes the horizontal measurement 
may be obtained by holding one end of the chain up, so as to 
keep it, as nearly as can be judged, horizontal, the arrow being 
placed vertically under the end so held up; but, when a more 
accurate survey is required, the distances must be measured 
along the line of ground, and, the angles of elevation and de- 
pression of the several inclined parts of the line being after- 
wards taken with the theodolite, or the vertical risings and 
fallings being taken by the process of levelling with the spirit 
level and staves, the correct horizontal distances must thence 
be computed. The following table shows the number of links 
to be subtracted from every chain, or 100 links, for the angles 
there set down, being in fact the versed sines of those angles 
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to a radius of 100. The correction for each 100 links, for any 
angle y^hatever, may at once be taken from a table of natural 
versed sines, by considering the first two figures as integers. 
The correction may also be taken from a table of natural co- 
sines, by subtracting each of the first four figures from 9, and 
reckoning the first two figures as integers, and the last two as 
decimals : thus, to find the correction for an inclination of 8° 19', 
take the first four figures of the cosine of 8° 19', which will 
be 9894, and, subtracting each of these four figures from 9, 
we obtain 0105 : then, considering the first two figures of this 
result as integers, and the last two as decimals, we have 1*05 
for the correction due to the inclination 8° 19' for every 100 
links. If the last figure in the correction thus found be in- 
creased by 1, whenever the fifth figure of the cosine is less than 
6, the result will be more accurate. 



Table showing the Keduction in Links and Decimals of a Link upon 100 
Links for eyery half Degree of Inclination from 3° to 20** 80'. 



Angle. 


Reduction. 


Angle. 


Reduction. 


Angle. 


Reduction. 


8V 0' 


0-16 


90 0' 


1-23 


16' 0' 


8-41 


30 


019 


80 


1-37 


80 


8-64 


4 


0*24 


10 


1-68 


16 


8-87 


80 


0-31 


80 


1-67 


80 


4-12 


5 


0-38 


11 


1-84 


17 


4-87 


80 


0-46 


30 


2-01 


30 


4-63 


6 


0.56 


12 


219 


18 


4-89 


80 


0-64 


80 


2-87 


80 


617 


7 


0-75 


13 


2-56 


19 


6-46 


80 


0.86 


30 


2-76 


80 


6-74 


8 


0-97 


14 


2-97 


20 


6-03 


80 


110 


80 


819 • 


80 


6-33 



The advantage of Gunter's chain is its adaptation to the 
superficial measure of land in acres, &c. ; but, when a survey 
is to be made for the purpose of linear measurements only, or 
when it may be more convenient to compute the area in 
square feet, a chain 100 feet long, divided into links of a foot 
long, is to be preferred. Such a chain is best adapted to 
military surveying. 

Ofisets, perpendicular to the main line, to hedges and re- 
markable objects on either side of it, are measured fix)m the 
chain as it lies stretched upon the ground, by means of an 
ofifoetting staff. This staff should be 10 linka ml<bTk^.,«s^L^ 
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divided into links. With Gunter's chain the stafiF, then, will 
be 66 feet, or 6 feet 7 2 inches long, while with the 100 feet 
chain it will be 10 feet in length. 

THE SPIRIT LEVEL. • 

Certain parts of the capital instruments used in surveying, 
and in astronomical observations, require to be adjusted in truly 
horizontal positions ; and, to arrive at this adjustment, one or 
more subsidiary instruments, called spirit levels, are attached 
to such principal instruments. The spirit level attached to a 
good telescope, furnished with a compass, and such means of 
correct adjustment as we shall presently describe, becomes 
also itself a capital instrument, being used in that depart- 
ment of surveying, termed levelling, which consists in 
measuring the vertical distances between various stations; 

The spirit level consists of a glass tube, differing from the 
cylindrical form by having its diameter largest in the middle, 
and decreasing slightly and with great regularity from the 
middle to the ends. The tube is nearly but not quite i&lled 
with spirits of wine, thus leaving in it a bubble of air, b b, which 
rises to the highest part of the tube, so as to have its two ends 
equally distant from the middle, when the instrument is in 
adjustment, as represented in the annexed figure. 
The tube is generally fitted into another tube of ^---^^^^ 
metal, and attached to a frame terminating in 
angular bearings, by which the level can either be suspended 
from, or else be stood upon, cylindrical pivots. When, how- 
ever, the level forms a permanent part of any instrument, 
the manner of attaching it is modified to suit the particular 
form of the instrument to which it is attached. A small and 
accurately-divided scale is attached to the best instruments, 
or otherwise a scale is scratched upon the glass tube itself, as 
represented in the figure given above. 

The annexed figure 
is a representation of ^S — ^\ * 

such a level as is used ' ' " ' ^ 

for levelling the axis of 
the best astronomical 
instruments. It is 
provided with a fixed 
scale, seen in the figure, and is suspended by means of ac- 
curately constructed angular bearings. 

The following criteria of a good level are extracted from 
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Dr. Pearson's valuable work on Practical Astronomy, before 
referred to. 

** Fintlj, the bubble must be long enough, compared with the whole tube, 
to admit of quick displacement, and yet not too long to admit of its proper 
elongation by low temperature. 

** Secondly, the curve must be such, that the sensibility and uniform run 
of the bubble will indicate quantities sufficiently minute, while those quan- 
tities correspond exactly to the changes of inclination, as read on the graduated 
limb of the instrument of which it forms a part 

** Thirdly, the bubble must keep its station when the angles are moved a 
little round the pivots of suspension. 

" Fourthly, the opposite ends of the bubble must vary alike in all changes 
of temperature, or, in other words, the ends of the bubble must elongate or 
contract alike in opposite directions, so that the middle point may always be 
Btationary. 

*' Fifthly, the angles of the metallic end-pieces must be so nicely adjusted 
that reversion on horizontal pivots that are equal will not alter the place of 
the bubble. 

" Sixthly, the distance between the two zeros of a fixed scale, when such 
a graduated scale is used, should be equal to the length of the bubble at the 
temperature of 60° of Fahrenheit's scale, and should be marked at equal dis- 
tances fix>m the visible ends of the glass tube. Then, as the bubble 
lengthens by cold, or shortens by heat, its extreme ends may always be 
referred to these fixed marks, 0, on the scale, and will &11 either with- 
in, upon, or beyond them, according to the existing temperature. The num- 
ber of subdivisions of the scale that each end of the bubble is standing at, 
counted from the fixed zero marks, at the instant of finishing an observation, 
must always be noted, that an allowance may be made for the value of the de- 
viation in seconds, or as the case may require. 

" Seventhly, when the two ends of the bubble are not alike affected by a 
change of temperature, the scale should be detached, and adjustable to the 
new zero points, by an inversion of the level. 

" Eighthly, when the scale has only one zero at its center, which is a mode 
of dividing the least liable to misapprehension, the positions must be reversed 
at each observation, and both ends of the bubble read in each position ; for 
in this case, if any change has taken place in the true position of this zero, 
the resulting error will merge in the reduction of the observation. This mode 
of graduating is generally practised on the continent'' 

We proceed now to the description of the most accurate in- 
struments for measuring the differences of level, or vertical dis- 
tances, between different stations. 

Of spirit levels for this purpose there are now three in use, 
namelj, the Y level, Troughton's improved level, and Gravatt's 
level. 

THE Y LEVEL. 

The following figure represents this instrument, a is an 
achromatic telescope, resting upon two supporters, which in 
shape resemble the letter Y, and are consequently called the 
Ys. The lower ends of these supporters ex^ \ft\,^T^««^^^j»-- 
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larly into a strong bar, which carries a compass box, c. This 
compass box is convenient for taking bearings, and has a con- 
trivance for throwing the needle off its center, when not in 
use. One of the Y supporters is fitted into a socket, and can 
be raise or lowered by the screw b. 

Beneath the compass box, which is generally in one piece 
with the bar, is a conical axis passing through the upper of 
two parallel plates, and terminating in a ball supported in a 
socket. Immediately above this upper parallel plate is a 
collar, which can be made to embrace the conical axis tightly 
by turning the clamping screw e, and a slow horizontal mo- 
tion may then be given to the instrument by means of the 
tangent screw d. The two parallel plates are connected to- 
gether by the ball and socket already mentioned, and are set 
nrm by four milled-headed screws, which turn in sockets fixed 
to the lower plate, while their heads press against the under 
side of the upper plate, and thus serve the purpose of setting 
the instrument up truly level. 

Beneath the lower parallel plate is a female screw, adapted 
to the staff-head, which is connected by brass joints with three 
mahogany legs, so constructed as, when shut together, to form 
one round staff, a very convenient form for portability, and, 
when opened out, to make a very firm stand, be the ground 
ever so uneven. 

The spirit level II is fixed to the telescope by a joint at 
one end, and a capstan-headed screw at the other, to raise or 
depress it for adjustment. 

In looking through a telescope a considerable field of view 
28 embraced; but the measurements indicated by any instra- 
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ment, of which the telescope may form a part, mil only have 
reference to one particular point in this field of view, which 
particular point is considered as the center of this field of 
view. We must therefore place some fixed point in the field 
of view, and in the focus of the eye-piece, and the point to 
which the measurement will have reference will be that point 
of the object viewed, which appears to be coincident with this 
fixed point, or which, as the technical phrase is, is bisected 
by the fixed point. 

The intersection of two fixed lines will furnish us with such 
a fixed point, and consequently two lines of spider's thread 
are fixed at right angles to each other in the focus of the 
eye-piece. They are attached by a little gum to a brass ring 
of smaller dimensions than the tube of the telescope, and which 
is fixed to the tube by four small 
screws, a, 6, c, d. If the screw d 
be eased, while at the same time c 
is tightened, the ring will be 
moved to the right ; but, if c be 
eased and d tightened, the ring 
will be moved to the left ; and in 
a like manner it may be moved up 
or down by means of the screws 
a and b. 

When the instrument is in adjustment, the axis of the tube 
of the telescope is set truly horizontal by means of the level 
beneath it, and the line of observation ought consequently to 
be parallel to this axis. Let A irepresent the proper position 
of the intersection of the cross 
wires, and o a, the direction fc pH 
of the axis of a pencil of light ^ 
passing through the object- 
glass and coming to its focus at A. Then, the axis of the 
tube of the telescope being set truly horizontal, the line a o 
is also truly horizontal, and every point bisected by the inter- 
section of the cross wires will be situated on the prolongation 
of the horizontal line a o. 

Suppose now the position of the diaphragm carrying the cross 
wires to have become deranged, so that the point of inter- 
section is moved to b, then every point bisected by the inter- 
section of the cross wires will be on the prolongation of the 
line B o, and will consequently be below the true level point 
on the line a o. 

Let now the telescope be tumel "hsM t(s\i\A\\v^'5^"*1^>«ss5s. 
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let the annexed figure represent it in its new position ; then, 
in this new position of the 

telescope, the prolongation i = 

of the line b o will rise above ^ - 

the prolongation of the level 
line Ao, and, at the same distance from the telescope, the 
point now bisected by the intersection of the cross wires will be 
as much above the true level point on the line a o as the point 
before bisected by them was below it. The true level point is 
therefore midway between the two points observed in the two 
positions of the telescope, and the diaphragm carrying the 
cross wires is to be moved by means of the screws a, b, c, d, 
till their point of intersection coincides with that true 
level point. The telescope is then to be again turned round 
upon the Ys, and, if the same point be still bisected by the 
intersection of the cross vnres, they are in their proper posi- 
tion ; but, if not, the same method of adjustment must be re- 
peated till the same point is bisected by the intersection of the 
cross wires in every position of the telescope. 

This error of derangement has a technical denomination. 
The line o a, or o b, from o to the point of intersection of the 
cross wires, is called the line of coUimation, and the error 
arising from their derangement, which we have shown the 
method of detecting and correcting, is called the error of 
collim(Uion, 

When the image of the object viewed, formed by the object- 
glass, either falls short of, or beyond the place of the cross 
wires, the error arising from this cause is called paraUax, 
The existence of parallax is determined by moving the eye 
abotit when looking through the telescope, observing whether 
the cross wires change their position, and are flittering and 
undefined. 

To correct this error, first adjust the eye-piece, by means of 
the moveable eye-piece tube, till you can perceive the cross 
wire clearly defined, and sharply marked against any white 
object. 

Then by moving the milled-headed screw a, at the side of the 
telescope, the internal tube a is thrust outwards or drawn in- 
wards, until you obtain the proper focus, according to the distance 
of the object, and you are enabled at once to see clearly the 
object, and the intersection of the wires, clearly and sharply 
defined, before it. The existence of parallax is very incon- 
venient, and, where disregarded, has frequently been productive 
oi 86120X13 error. It vnll not always be found sufficient to set 
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the eye-glass first, and the object-glass afterwards. The set- 
ting of the object-glass, by introducing more distant rays of 
light, will affect the focus of the eye-glass, and produce pandlax 
or indistinctness of the 'wires, when there was none before ; 
the eye-piece must, in this case, be adjusted again. 

Generally, when once set for the day, there is no occasion 
for altering the eye-glass^ but the object-glass will of course 
have to be altered at every change of distance of the object. 

In adjusting the instrument, the parallax should be first 
corrected, and then the error of collimation. The hne of coUi- 
mation being thus brought to coincide with the axis of the tube of 
the telescope, two further adjustments are necessary : the first to 
adjust the bubble-tube, so that it may truly indicate when the 
axis of the telescope is horizontal ; and the second to set the 
axis of the telescope perpendicular to the vertical axis round 
which the instrument turns. 

To adjust the Bubble-Tube. — Move the telescope till it lies 
in the direction of two of the parallel plate screws, and by 
giving motion to these screws bring the air bubble to the 
center of its run. Now reverse the telescope carefully in the 
Ys, that is, turn it end for end ; and, should the bubble not 
settle at the same point of the tube as before, it shows that 
the bubble- tube is out of adjustment, and requires correcting. 
The end to which the bubble retires must then be noticed, 
and the bubble made to return one-half the distance by turn- 
ing the parallel plate screws, and the other half by turning 
the capstan-headed screw at the end of the bubble-tube. The 
telescope must now again be reversed, and the operation be 
repeated, until the bubble settles at the same point of the 
tube, in the center of its run, in both positions of the instru- 
ment. The adjustment is then perfect, and the clips which 
serve to confine the telescope in the Ys should be made fast. 

Lastly, to set the Axis of the Telescope perpendicular, to the 
Vertical Axis round which the Instrument turns. — Place the 
telescope over two of the parallel plate screws, and move them, 
unscrewing one while screwing up the other, until the bubble 
of the level settles in the center of its run ; then turn the 
instrument half round upon the vertical axis, so that the con- 
trary ends of the telescope may be over the same two screws, 
and, if the bubble does not again settle at the same point as 
before, half the error must be corrected by turning the screw 
B, and the other half by turning the two parallel plate screws, 
over which the telescope is placed. Next turn the telescope 
a quarter round, that it may lie oyer the ot\vet \s^^ ^tfsi^^'«». 
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and repeat the process to bring these two screws also into 
adjustment; and when, after a few trials, the bubble main- 
tains exactly the same position in the center of its run, while 
the telescopa is turned all round upon the axis, this axis will 
be truly vertical, and the axis of the telescope, being bori* 
zontal by reason of the previous adjustment of the bubble- 
tube, will be perpendicular to that vertical axis, and remain 
truly horizontfid, while the telescope is turned completely round 
upon the staves. The adjustment is therefore perfect 

The object of the above adjustments is to make the line of 
colli matiou move round in a horizontal plane, when the in- 
strument is turned round its vertical axis, and the methods 
above explained suppose that the telescope itself is constructed 
vdth the utmost perfection, so that the axis of the tube carry- 
ing the object-glass is always in the same straight line Ynib. 
the axis of the main tube, which carries the diaphragm with the 
cross wires. If this perfection in the construction of the in- 
strument does not exist, the line of coUimation will vary, as 
the tube carrying the object-glass is thrust out, and drawn in, 
to adjust the focus for objects of different distances. What is 
really required, then, is that the cross wires be so adjusted 
that the line of collimation may be in the same straight line ' 
with the line in which the center of the object-glass is moved, 
and that the bubble of the level be at the center of its run, when 
this line of collimation is directed to view objects, at the same 
level, or at the same distance from the center of the earth. 

We are indebted to Mr. Gravatt, of whose level we shall 
hereafter speak, for a method of collimating, which satisfies 
the above requirements, and removes any error arising from 
imperfection in the slide of the telescope, while at the same 
time the line of collimation is set with the end at the object- 
glass, slightly depressed, instead of exactly horizontal, so as 
to remove, or nearly so, the errors arising from the curvature 
of the earth, and the horizontal refraction. 

To examine and coirect ike Collimation hy Mr, OravaJtCt Method. — ** On 
a tolerably level piece of ground drive in three stakes at intervals of about 
four or five chains, calling the first stake a, the second &, and the third c, 

" Place the instrument half way between the stakes a and h, and read the 
staff A, placed on the stake a, and also the staffs, placed on the stake h ; call 
the two readings, ▲' and b'; then, although the instrument be out of adjustment % 

* The axis of the instrument is to be set vertical by means of the parallel 
plate screws, by placing the telescope over each pair alternately, and moving 
them, until the air bubble remains in the same position^ when the inBtru- 
ment is tnmed half round upon its axis. 
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yet tlie pofaits read off will be equidiatant from the earth's center^ and oon- 
seqnently leyeL 

" Now remove the instramentto a point half way between 6 and c. Again 
read off the staff b, and read also a staff placed on the stake c, which call 
staff c (the one before called a being removed into that sitnation). Now, by 
adding the difference of the readings on b (with its proper sign) to the read- 
ing on 0, we get three points, say iJ, b^ and (/, equidistant from the earth's 
center, or in the same true level. 

" Place the instrument at any short distance, say half a chain beyond it, 
and, using the bubble merely to see that you do not disturb the instrument, 
read all three staffs, or, to speak more correctly, get a reading from each of 
the stakes, a, 6, c ; call these three readings a", b", d'. Now, if the stake 5 
be half way between a and c *, then ought o"— o'— (a" — a') to be equal to 
2 [b" — b' — (a" —a')] ; but if not, alter the screws which adjust the diaphragm^ 
and consequently the horizontal spider line, or wire, until such be the case ; 
and then the instrument will be adjusted for coUimation. 

" To adjust the spirit bubble without removing the instrument, read the 
staff A, say it reads a'", then adding {jJ"—Jl) with its proper sign to b' we 
get a value, say b'". 

" Adjust the instrument by means of the parallel plate screws f, to read 
b'" on tile staff b. 

" Now, by the serewt attached to the babble-tube^ bring the bubble iste 
the center or its run. 

" The instrument will now be in complete practical adjustment for Itreli 
curvature, and horizontal refraction, for any distance not exceeding ten 
chains, the aaylmnm error being only ^th of a foot." 

Before ttakinfl obserrationB with this inetrument, the ad- 
justments should be carefully examined and rectified, after 
which the screw b should never be touched; hut at each station 
the parallel plate screws alone should be used for setting the 
axis round which the instrument turns truly vertical, when, 
in consequence of the adjustments previously made, the line 
of coUimation will be truly level. For this purpose the tele- 
scope must be placed over each pair of the parallel plate 
screws alternately, and they must he moved till the air 
hubhle settles in the middle of the level, and the operation 
heing repeated till the telescope can he turned quite round 
upon the staff-head, without any change taking place in the 
position of the hubhle, the instrument will be ready to read 
off the graduations upon the levelling staves, which we pro- 
ceed to describe. 

* Whatever be the distances between the stakes a, h, and c, the follow- 
ing proportions ought to hold, viz. : — 

The distance from a : 6 : the distance a to c : : b"— b'— (a"--a') : Cf"— i/ 
-(a"-aO. 

f If this adjustment be made by the screw B, instead of the parallel plate 
screws, the line of coUimation will be brought into its proper position with 
respect to the vertical axis. 
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The best constracted levelling staff* consists of three parts, 
which pack together for carri^e in a neat manner, and, when 
opened out for use, form a staff seventeen feet long, jointed 
together something after the manner of a fishing-rod. The 
whole length is divided into hundredths of a foot, alternately 
coloured black and white, and occupying half tha breadth of 
the staff; but for distinctness the lines denoting tenths of feet 
are continued the whole breadth, every half foot or five-tenths 
being distinguished by a conspicuous black dot on each side. 

In all work where great accuracy ia required, the T level, 
above described, is preferable to either of the others; but both 
Troughton'e level and (jravatfa level are calculated, by their 
lightness, and by their being less liable fc derangement wh^ 
once properly adjusted, to get rapidly over the ground. 

Tbodohton's ijtel. 




In this level the telescope, T, rests close down upon the 
horizontal bar, b b, the spirit level, II, ia permanently fixed to 
the top of the telescope, and does not, therefore, admit of ad~ 
justment, and the compass box, o, ia supported over the level 
by four small pillars attached to the horizontal bar. This 
construction makes the iastrument very firm and compact. 
The staves, stafi'-head, and parallel plates by which the in- 
. strument ia supported, and tho vertical axis upon whioh it 
turns, are of exactly the same construction as has been 
already described as used for supporting the Y level. 

The diaphragm is furnished with three threads, two of 
them vertical, between which the levelling staff may he seen, 
and the third, horizontal, gives the reading of the staff by its 
coincidence with one of the graduations marked upon it. Some- 
times a pearl micrometer' scale ia fixed oa the diaphragm, in- 
stead of the wires. The central division on the scale, then, 
indicates the collimating point, and by its coincidence with a 
division of the levelling staff gives the required reading of 

■ Thia ilaff vu fint inlradaced into nw by Williim Gnntt, Bk. 
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this Htaff; and the scale serves the purpose of meRSuring dia- 
tBDces approximately, end of detertniniug stations nearly equi- 
distant from the instrument, since at su^ equal distances the 
staff will subtend the same number of divisions upon the mi- 
crometer-scale. 

In selecting a level of Troughton's construction, and also 
in testing and adjusting the collimatiou subseqoently, Mr. 
Gravatt's method, already described, is the best to be used; 
and, when the line of collimation is thus bronght into adjust- 
ment, if the bubble be far from tlie center of its run, the fault 
can only be remedied by the maker; but, if the bubble settle 
very nearly in the center of its run, the instrument may be 
deemed a good one, and, the diyiaions on the glass tube which 
coincide with the ends of the bubble being noted, the instru- 
ment must be set up for use with the bubble in this position. 

The line of collimation is set perpendicular to the vertical 
axis, in the same manner as in the Y level, by means of the 
capstan screws, bb, the bubble being made to maintain the 
requisite position, as above determined, while the instrument 
is turned completely round on its axis. 

UB. obav&tt's level. 

This instrument is furnished with an object-glass of lai^ 

aperture and short focal length ; and, sufGcient light being 




thus obtained to admit of a higher magnifying power in the 
eye-piece, the advantages of a much larger instrument are 
obtained, without the inconvenience of its length. The dia- 
phragm is carried by the internal tube a a, which is nearly 
equalin length to the external tube. The external tube t t is 
sprung at its aperture, and gives a steady and even motion to 
the internal tube a a, which is thrust out, and drawn in, to 
adjust the focus for objects at different distances by means of 
the milled-headed screw a. The spirit level is placed above 
the telescope, and attached to it by <»o^toit\iK«&<»^ «^«i«»^ 
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one at either end, by means of which the babble can be 
brought to the center of its run, as in the case of the Y ley el, 
when the line of coUimation is brought to the proper level 
by Mr. Gravatt's method of adjustment, already expAined. 

The telescope is attached to a horizontal bar, in a similar 
manner to Troughton's level, but room is just left between 
the telescope and the bar for the compass-box. 

A cross level, k, is placed upon the telescope at right angles 
to the principal level 1 1, by which we are enabled to set the 
instrument up at once with the axis nearly vertical. A mirror, 
m, mounted upon a hinge-joint, is placed at the end of the level 
1 1, so that the observer, while reading the staff, can at the 
same time see that the instrument retains its proper position 
— a precaution by no means unnecessary in windy weather, or 
on bad springy ground. 

The telescope is attached to the horizontal bar by capstan- 
headed screws, b b, as in Troughton's level, by which the line 
of collimation is set perpendicular to the vertical axis ; and 
the instrument is set up upon parallel plates, as before de- 
scribed, for the Y level. 

The operation of determining the difference of level be- 
tween two stations by observations made at a single station is 
called simple levelling ^ and is performed as follows :— 
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Let ▲ and h be two points whose differenoe of level is re- 
quired. Plant the instrument at b, and eu^xmt it to a hori- 
zontal position. Read off ac, the height of a staff held at a, 

then turn the telescope round and read off e h, the height of 
a similar staff, or of the same staff held at h. Then a c is the 
height of K, the axis of the telescope above the point a, and 
E H is the height of k above another point, h ; and it is 
clear that eh — ac = qh, the difference of level between a 
and H. 

In this operation the station a, at which the staff is first read 

off, is called the back station, and the station h is called the 

fore station ; and, if the reading of the staff at the back station 

be greater liian that at the fore station, the difference of level 

js (^led a rise; but, if the reading at the back station be less 
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than that at the fore, as in the example just given, the differ- 
ence of level is called a fall. 

When, from the nature of the ground, or the great distance 
hetween the two points, they cannot both be observed from a 
single spot, a series of simple levels must be taken, the fore 
station at each operation being made the back station at 
the next operation ; and from the combination of all the re- 
sults thus obtained the required difference of level is obtained. 
In these operations care must be taken, in going over soft 
ground, lest the staff at the fore station, when turned round 
to be read as the staff at the back station in the next opera- 
tion, should sink further into ground ; and, to prevent this, 
the foot of the staff must be placed upon a flat, hard substance, 
as a piece of slate or tile. There is a simple instrument called 
a tripod, sold for this purpose by the instrument makers, being 
simply a plate of iron with a small rounded projection in the 
center, two small spikes at the side to fix it in its plaice, and 
a short chain to lift it by, when the staff-holder wishes to re- 
move from his place. 

In determining by this method the difference of level be- 
tween two distant points, it is immaterial by what route we 
proceed from one to another, so that such spots may be selected 
for the intermediate stations as are most convenient for the 
purpose. The bearings of the stations from the instrument 
are also matter of incfifference ; but, the more nearly the in- 
strument is equidistant from the two stations observed at each 
operation, the more correct will be the result obtained, the 
errors in the back readings compensating, for the most part, 
the errors in the fore readings, whether the errors arise from 
refraction* and curvature f, or from the imperfect adjustment 
of the instrument. 

If, then, the object be only to obtain the difference of level 
of two points, we have only to record in two separate columns 
the readings of the staff at the back stations and fore stations 
respectively, and the difference of the sums of these readings 

* The error of refraction is that arising from the bending of the njs of 
light during their passage through the atmosphere^ and makes all objects 
appear higher than they really are. 

f The object of levelling is to determine points upon a spherical sur&ce 
or equally distant from the earth's center, or to determine the differences of 
the distances of a series of points from the earth's centre. The line of sights 
or prolongation of the line of collimation, howeTer, is a tangent to the splwri- 
cal surface, and there&re the points observed upon this line are really above 
the level of the point of observation. The correction for curvature is there- 
fore additive, while that for refraction is subtzactive. 
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"will be the difference of level required. — ^Thus, if the differ- 
ence of level between two points a and b, be required, and if 
the readings at a and b, and three intermediate stations 1 , 
©3,0 3, be recorded as follows, viz. : — 



Back© 



Beading of itaff at 



if 
if 




Feet 
. 8-65 
. 206 
. 3-89 
. 5-28 

14-87 



Fore© 



Feet* 

5-80 Beading of staff at 1 

8-60 „ 2 

8-40 „ 3 

14-36 ,. B 



37-06 
14-87 

22-18 



Then 22-18 feet is the &11 from ▲ to b, or A is 22*18 hti above b. 

When, however, it is required not only to find the difference 
of level between two distant points, but to make such obser- 
vations as shall enable us to draw a section exhibiting the un- 
dulations of the ground along some specified route from the 
one point to the other, then the stations must be so chosen that 
one of them shall be at the commencement of each change in 
the inclination of the ground ; the distances between the sta- 
tions must also be carefully measured; and it is further advis- 
able to note the distances and bearings of the stations from 
the instrument, which it will be more convenient now to place 
on a point in the specified route between the stations. 

In drawing the section, it is the horizontal distances be- 
tween the several stations that must be laid down. For 
short distances, or over very irregular ground, such horizontal 
measurements may be obtained by bidding an assistant hold 
one end of a measuring tape close to the ground at the 
highest end of the distance, and holding the other end above 
the ground, stretching the tape in a horizontal line, a stone 
let fall from this end then marking upon the ground the point 
to which the measurement reaches. But, when the ground 
rises and falls in long regular slopes, the measurements should 
be taken along the slopes, and then be reduced to horizontal 
distances by calculation. If the rise or fall is but slight, this 
reduction may be altogether disregarded, the difference between 
the horizontal and hypothenusal measurements not exceeding 
the limits of error in the measure itself. 

Care should be taken to record all the observations in a 
clear and intelligible form, and for this purpose a field book 
may be prepared of the following form : — 
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In the first column are eutered the distances between the 
aeveral stations, which, being successively added to the pro- 
ceding total, give the total diatancos of each station from the 
starliag point : in the nc:(t column are entered the distances 
of the etaUons from the instniment; and in tk« ^A:qx.^ %x<i> 
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entered the bearings of the stations from the instrument. In 
the fourth and fiftn columns are entered the readings of the 
staves ; and in the sixth column the heights above datum of 
the several stations are computed by adding the baok reading 
to the height last found, and subtracting the fore reading from 
the sum. The seventh and eighth columns are added for per- 
forming the reduction of the measured distances to horizontal 
distances, when the slope is sufficient to render this reduction 
necessary. In carrying forward the distances to the next 
page of the book, the total reduced horizontal distance should 
be carried to the top of the first and second columns instead 
of the total measured distance along the slope ; but auch sub- 
stitutions should not be made at any other part of the page, 
as it would interfere with the proof of the distances by addmg 
up the second column, which ought to produce the last dis- 
tance entered in the first. The levels are proved by subtract- 
ing the sum of the numbers in the sixth column from the 
sum of the numbers in the fifth, when the remainder should 
be the height above datum of the last station recorded at the 
bottom of the page. 

To facilitate the reduction of the measured distances to the 
corresponding horizontal distances, the following table show- 
ing the reduction upon each 100 feet for each foot difference 
of level should be inserted in the field book : — 



Difibrence of 


Reduction 


Di£ference of 
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Difference of 
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Level for 100 


upon 100 feet 


1 Level for 100 
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Level for 100 
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feet distance. 
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0-98 
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0-32 
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26 
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0-41 
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3-71 
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0-50 


19 


1-82 


28 
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11 


0-61 


20 


202 


29 


4-30 


12 


0-72 


21 


223 


80 


4-61 



When it is required to plot the section on a large scale, 
and to show every undulation of the surface, it is not neces- 
sary to remove and re-set the instrument to obtain the height, 
above datum of every point necessary to be known for this 
purpose ; but, besides reading the staff at the back and fore 
station, it may be read off from the same place of the instru- 
ment, at as many intermediate points as may be deemed 
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desirable ; and these readings, being entered both as back and 
fore readings, will produce the same effect as back and fore 
readings of the same points obtained in different positions of 
the instrument. The distances from the instrument of these 
points should be omitted from the second column ; but, the 
distances between them being entered successively in the first 
column, their respective distances from the instrument may at 
any time be determined, if required. The height of the in- 
strument itself may be entered in this way as an intermediate 
sight ; and, as the same height that is added as a back reading 
is subtracted again as a fore reading, any error in this reading 
Trill not at all affect the levels afterwards taken, and, provided 
it be not greater than the limit within which distances can be 
laid down and estimated upon the plot, is of no moment. 
Now, in taking the section of a line of any considerable extent, 
the scale is seldom sufficiently large to admit of less than sit 
inches being laid down or estimated upon the plot, and conse- 
quently an error of two or three inches in the intermediate 
sights would be immaterial. When observations are made out 
of the line, to be levelled, in order, for instance, to obtain the 
height of this line above neighbouring rivers, canals, roads, 
ftc., the readings are to be entered in the same manner as 
for other intermediate sights ; and, the column of bearing and 
distance being loft blank, no mistake can be made in drawing 
the section. The bearing and distance of such points, if 
desirable to be noted, must be entered in the space left /or 
remarks. 

For the purpose of reference on any future occasion, in 
order either to check the accuracy of the levels already ob- 
tained, or for the convenience of commencing a new series 
in some other direction, marks should be left upon some con- 
venient fixed points upon which the staff has been held, and 
the reading noted with the greatest possible care. These bench 
marks, as they are called, should ordinarily be left at about 
every half-mile of distance, and may be either on or off the 
line. In the latter case the readings are to be recorded in 
the manner already explained for points out of the line. The 
hooks and tops of gates, copings, sills, or steps of doors, &c., 
are commonly used for bench marks, and the mark must be 
made exactly on the point upon which the staff has been held. 
A stout stake maybe driven into the ground for a bench mark, 
and is by many persons preferred to any other. 

When a section of considerable length is to be plotted, the 
horizontal distances cannot be Md do^mi otL^s^'Vas^^^^'^^ 
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as is necess&ry for the Terldcal heights above dafam, in ordei 
that the section may be of tmj practical use, vithout makiaff 
the plot of most unwieldy dimensions. It is therefore usud 
to make the vertical scale much larger than the horizontal 
one : thus 4 inches to a mile for the horizontal distances, 
with one inch to 100 feet for the vertical distaQces, is a usual 
comhinatioD. In the accompanying figure we have drawn the 
portion of a section from the portion of the field book at page 
109, making use of a ecale of 1 inch to 800 feet for the hori- 
zontal distances, and of a scale of 1 inch to SOO feet for the 
vertical distances 



A o is ruled for the datum line ; on it are set off from a, 
the horizontal distances at the points b, c, d, e, f, o, according 
to the horizontal scale of 1 inch for each 800 feet, and through 
the points a, b, c, d, e, f, and o, are drawn lines a a, b i, Sus., 
perpendicular to aq; on these lines are set o£F the vertical 
distances to the points a, b, c, &c., according to the vertical 
scale of 1 inch for each SOO feet; and the line a g, passing 
through all the points a, b, c, Ac, will represent the required 
section. A line is drawn between the stations E, F, at the 
proper distance from the datum line to represent the level of 
the canal ; and proceeding in this manner, and making any 
remarks that may seem desirable, opposite the corresponding 
points of the section, the work will be completed. 

Having now explained the construction and use of the most 
accurate instruments for tracing the level of any portion of 
country, we proceed to notice the water level, a very simple in- 
strument, adapted to give a rapid delineation of any portion of 
country, an object frequently of greater importance than ac- 
curacy. It can be made by any workman, will cost but a few 
ehillingB, and requires no adjustment when using it. 

" A B ia a hollow tube of bnsa, about half an inch in diameter) 
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and about 3 feet long ; e and d are Ehort pieces of brass tube 
of larger diameter, into which the long tube ia soldered, and 
are for the purpose of receiving the two small bottles, « and/, 
the ends of which, after the bottoms have been out off, by 
tying a piece of string round them when heated, are fixed in 
their positions by putty or white lead; the projecting short 




axis, ff, works (in the instrument from which the sketch was 
taken) in a hollow brass cylinder, k, which forms the top of a 
stand used for observing with a repeating circle; but it may 
be made in a variety of ways, so as to revolve on any light 
portable stand. The tube, when required for use, is filled with 
water (coloured with lake or indigo), till it nearly reaches to 
tfa« necks of the bottles, which are then corked for the con- 
venience of carri^e. On setting the stand tolerably level by 
the eye, these corks are both withdrawn, which must be done 
carefully, and when the tube is nearly level, or the water 
will be ejected with violence ; and the surface of the water in 
the bottles, being necessarily on the same level, gives a, hori- 
zontal line in whatever direction the tube is turned, by which. 
the vane of a levelling staff is adjusted." 

The instrument, however, with which observations upon 
the level of a country may be most 
expeditiously made, and generally with 
greater correctness than with the water 
level, is the reflecting level. Thisin- 
strument consists merely of a piece of 
common looking-glass, I I, one inch 
square, set in a frame fixed against a 
plate of metal weighing about a pound, 
and suspended from a ring, r, by a 
twisted wire, w, so that it may swing 
freely, but not turn round on its axis 
of suspension. A fine silk thread, tt, 
is stretched across the center of the 
mirror, and a small opening, o, at one 
side of the mirror. 
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The instrument is adjusted as follows. It is suspended in 
a frame, constructed to hold it, and bring it soon to rest, at 
about 50 yards in front of a wall. The observer looks into 
the mirror, and brings his eye into such a position that its 
image is bisected by the silk thread, 1 1; and the point upon 
the wall, seen through the opening, o, which coincides with 
the silk thread, is marked upon the wall. The mirror is then 
turned round, and the point is also marked upon the wall, the 
reflection of which in the mirror now coincides with the silk 
thread, when this thread again bisects the image of the ob- 
server's eye as before. 

Lastly, the middle point, between the two thus found, is 
marked upon the wall; and by taming a screw, a, the 
center of gravity of the instroment is altered, till the mirror 
hangs so as to bring the reflection of this last mark upon the 
thread, when the observer's eye is bisected by it. The in- 
strument will now be in perfect adjustment, and, when the 
image of the eye is brought upon the thread, all points bi- 
sected by the thread, whether seen by reflection, or directly 
through the opening, o, vdll be on tiie same level with the 
eye of the observer. The observations may be made either 
by holding the instrument at arm's length, or by suspending 
it from the branch of a tree, or from any post or rail of a con- 
venient height. Greater accuracy is obtained by suspending 
it by means of a frame fitting on a three-legged stand, such 
as already described as used for supporting the more accurate 
instruments ; but it must not be forgotten that this instru- 
ment is not to be at all compared with them for minute accu- 
racy ; but that its advantages are the great rapidity mth which 
it can be used, whether in a very confined space, or in an open 
country. 

INBTBniCEKTS FOB MEASUBING ANGLES. 

In eyery map and plan the distances and angles laid down 
are not the actual distances and angles between the points of 
which the relative positions are intended to be represented, 
but they are the distances and angles between the projections ^^ 
of those points upon the same horizontal plane, and are called 
the horizontal angles and distances between the points. Now, 
if our surveying instruments were constructed to measure the 
actual angles subtended by different objects, the process of 
calculating all the horizontal angles from these observed 
angles would be yeij laborious ; but, by having such instru- 

* The jxrojection of a point upon a horizontal plane is the point in 
which a vertical line through that point meete X\ie \ioii&outBi ^lane. 
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inentB as will at once detertnine b; obserratiau the borizoutal 
angles, we are saved a vast amount of labour, and also, from 
any errors which might otherwise creep into the calculations. 

THE FBISM&TIO COMPASS . 

With this instrutneiit horizontal angles can be observed 
with great rapidity, and, when used with a tripod stand, with 
a considerable degree of accuracy. It is, consequently, a very 
valuable instrument to the military surveyor, who can make 
his observations with it, while holding it in his hand, with all 
the accuracy necessary for a military sketch. It is also a 
useful iustnimeat for filling in the detail of an extensive sur- 
vey*, after the principal points have been laid down by means 
of observations made with the theodolite, hereafter to be Ae~ 
Bcribeil, and for anypiir|iose, in short, in which the portability 
of the instroment and rapidity of execution are of moi 
portance than extreme accuracy. 

card divided usually 

to every 20', or 

third part of a 

degree, and having • 

attached to i ts under 

side a magnetic 

needle, which turns 

upon an agate 

center, o, fixed in 

the box B ; n is a 

spring, which, being 

touched by the 

finger, acts upon 

the card, and checks 

its vibrations, so as to bring it sooner to rest when making an 

observation, s is the sight-vanc, iiaving a fine thread sti'etched 

along its opening, by which the point to be observed vrith the 

instrument is to be bisected. The sight-vane is mounted upon 

a hinge-joint, so that it can be turned down flat in the box 

when not in use, p is the prism attached to a plate sliding in 

a socket, and thus admitting of being raised or lowered at 

pleasure, and also supplied with a hinge-joint, ho that it can 

be turned down into the box when not ia use. In the plat« 

to which the prism is attached, and which proJBcts beyond the 

* The piDnstic c«npau mi Died fbt tbil pnifOM ^ Ik* |l 

giged in makiiig the oidiumM nivey*. 
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prism, is a narrow slit, forming the sight through which the 
vision is directed when making an observation. On looking 
through this slit, and raising or lowering the prism in its 
socket, distinct vision of the divisions on the compass card 
immediately under the sight- vane is soon obtained, and these 
divisions, seen through the prism, all appear, as each is suc- 
cessively brought into coincidence with the thread of the sight- 
vane by turning the instrument round, as continuations of the< 
thread, which is seen directly through the part of the slit that 
projects beyond the prism. 

The method of using the instrument is as follows : — The 
sight-vane s, and the prism p, being turned up upon their 
hinge-joints as represented in our figure, hold the instrument as 
nearly in a horizontal position as you can judge, or, if it be used 
with a tripod stand, set it as nearly as you can in a horizontal 
position by moving the legs of the stand, so that the card may 
play freely. Eaise the prism in its socket till the divisions 
upon the card are seen distinctly through the prism, and, turn- 
ing the instrument round, until the object to be observed is 
seen through the portion of the slit projecting beyond the 
prism in exact coincidence with the thread of the sight-vane, 
bring the card to rest by touching the spring n ; and then the 
reading at the division upon the card, which appears in coin- 
cidence with the prolongation of the thread, gives the mag- 
netic azimuth of the object observed, or the augle which a 
straight line, drawn from the eye to the object, makes with 
the magnetic meridian*. The magnetic azimuth of a second 
object being obtained in the same manner, the difference be- 
tween these two azimuths is the angle subtended by the ob- 
jects at the place of the eye, and, which is an important point, is 
independent of any error in the azimuths, arising from the slit 
in the prism not being diametrically opposite to the thread of 
the sight-vane. 

For the purpose of taking the bearings of objects much 

* The magnetic meridian now makes an angle of 21" with the trae 
meridian, at London, the north point of the compass being 24° west 
of the true north point This angle is called the variation of the com- 
pass, and is different at different places, and also at the same place at dif- 
ferent times. Since this variation will affect equally, or nearly so, all 
azimuths observed within a limited extent and during a limited time, the 
angles subtended by any two of the objects observed, being the difference 
of their azimuths, will not be affected by the variation, and hence the map, 
or plan, may be constructed with all the objects in their proper relative posi- 
tions ; but Uie true meridian must be laid down, if required, by observationi 
made lor the purpose. 
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above or below the level of the observer, a mirror, b, is sup- 
plied with the instrument, which slides on and off the sight- 
vane 8, with sufl&cient friction to remain at any part of the 
vane that may be desired. It can be put on with its face 
. either upwards or downwards, so as to reflect the images of 
objects considerably either above or below the horizontal plane 
to the eye of the observer; and, if the instrument be used for 
obtaining the magnetic azimuth of the sun, it must be sup- 
plied wiQi dark glasses, d, to be interposed between the sun's 
image and the eye. 

There is a stop in the side of the box, not shown in our 
figure, by touching which a little lever is raised and the card 
thrown off its center ; as it always should be when not in use, 
or the constant playing of the needle would wear the fine 
agate point upon which it is balanced, and the sensibility of 
the instrument would be thereby impaired. The sight-vane 
and prism being turned down, a cover fits on to the box, which 
is about three inches in diameter, and one inch deep ; and 
the whole, being packed in a leather case, may be carried in 
the pocket without inconvenience*. 

THE BOX SEXTANT. 

This instrument, which is equally portable with the prismatic 
compass, forming, when shut up, a box of about three inches in 
diameter, and an inch and a half deep, will measure the actual 
angle between any two objects to a single minute. It requires 
no support but the hand, is easily adjusted, and, when once 
adjusted, but seldom requires re-acyusting. 

When the sex- ^ 

tant is to be used, ^ *^ 

the lid, E, of the 
box is taken off 
and screwed on 
to the bottom, 
where it makes 
a convenient han- 
dle for holding 
the instrument. 
The telescope, t, 
being then drawn 

* For much valuable infonnation respecting the use of the prismatic com- 
pass, especially in military sorveying and sketching, we can refer our 
readers to a Treatise on Military Sarveying, &c., by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Basil Jackson, in which the subject is handled witVi |;n»X ^^Vj « 
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out, the instrument appears as represented in. our figure. 
A is an index arm, having at its extremity a Yemier, 
of which 80 divisions coincide with 20 of the divisions 
upon the graduated limh, II; and the divided spaces upon 
the limb denoting each 30 minutes, or half a degree, the 
angles observed are read off by means of the vernier to 
a single minute. The index is moved by turning the milled 
head, b, which acts upon a rack and pinion within the box. 
To the index arm is attached a mirror, called the index 
glass, which moves with the index arm, and is firmly fixed 
upon it by the maker, so as to have its plane acourately 
perpendicular to the plane in which the motion of the index 
arm takes place, and which is called the plane of the in- 
strument. This plane is evidently the same as the plane 
of the face of the instrument, or of the graduated limb, I L 
In the line of sight of the telescope is placed a second glass, 
called the horizon glass, having only half its surfieice silvered, 
and which must be so adjusted that its plane may be perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the instrument, and parallel to the 
plane of the index glass when the index is at eero. The in- 
strument is provided with two dark glasses, which can be 
raised or lowered by means of the little levers seen at d, so 
as to be interposed, when necessary, between the mirrors and 
any object too bright to be otherwise conveniently observed, as 
the sun. The eye-end of the telescope is also furnished with 
a dark glass, to be used when necessary. 

The principle upon which the sextant is constructed has 
been proved at page 75 ; viz. that the total deviation of a ray of 
light, after reflection successively at the index glass and hori- 
zon glass, is double the inclination of the two glasses. Now 
the limb, II, being divided into spaces, each of 15' extent, and 
these spaces being figured as 30' each, the reading of the 
limb gives double the angle moved over by the index arm 
from the position in which the reading is zero, or double the 
angle of inclination of the two mirrors, if these mirrors be 
parallel when the reading is zero. If, then, the instrument 
be in perfect adjustment, and any object be viewed by it after 
reflection at both the mirrors, the reading of the instrument 
gives the total deviation of the rays of light, by which the 
vision is produced, or the angle between the bearing of the 
object from the center of the index mirror, and the bearing of 
the reflected image from the place of the eye, that is, between 
lines drawn respectively from the object to the center of the 
index glass, and from the reflected image in the horizon glass 
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to the eye. This angle is yery nearly equal to the angle 
subtended by the object and its image at the place of the eye, 
differing from it only by the small angle subtended at the 
object by the place of the eye and the center of the index glass. 
This small angle is called the parallax of the instrument, and 
is scarcely perceptible at the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
while for distances greater than that it is so small that it 
may be considered to vanish. It also varies with the amount 
of deviation, and vanishes altogether whenever the center of 
the index glass is in a direct line between the object and . 
the eye*. 

To see if the instrument be in perfect adjustment, place 
the dark glass before the eye-end of the telescope, and looking at 
the sun, and moving the index backwards and forw£U*ds a little 
distance on either side of zero, the sun's reflected image will 
be seen to pass over the disc as seen directly through the 
horizon glass, and if in its passage the reflected image com- 
pletely covers the direct image, so that but one perfect orb is 
seen, the horizon glass is perpendicular to the plane of the 
instrument ; but, if not, the screw at a must be turned by the 
key, k, till such is the case. The key, k, fits the square heads 
of both the screws seen at a and 6, and fits into a spare part 
of the face of the instrument, so as to be at hand when wanted. 
This adjustment being perfected, bring the reflected image of 
the sun's lower limb in exact contact with the direct image of 
his upper limb, and note the reading of the vernier; then 
move the index back beyond the zero division of the limb, till 
the reflected image of the sun's upper limb is in exact contact 
with the direct image of his lower limb, and, if the zero of 
the vernier be now exactly as far behind the zero of the limb 
as it was at the former reading in front of it, so that the read- 
ing now on the part of the limb called the arc of excess, be- 
hind its zero division f, be the same as the former reading, 

* We have seen a method g^yen for what is called correcting the parallax, 
when an observation is made at a short distance, by finding the deviation 
at this distance, when the angle between the object and its image is equal to 
zero ; this deviation being given by the reading of the instrument, when 
the reflected image of the object observed exactly coincides with the object 
itself, seen through the unsilvered part of the horizon glass. This deviation, 
however, is not the parallax, even for a small angle between the object and 
its image, and, if the angle be not very small, the error introduced by the 
method will be greater than the parallax itself. 

*t* In reading an angle upon the arc of excess, the division to read <m the 
limb is that next in front of the zero of the vernier, or between the zero of 
the vernier and the zero of the limb, and the divisions of the vernier itself 
are to be read from the end division, marked 80, aDjl1L<)^«k'ttSNa^2i^L^)^s5!n^ 
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the instrument is in perfect adjustment ; but, if not, half the 
difference of the two readings is the amount of the error, and 
is called the index error, being a constant error, for all angles 
observed by the instrument, of excess, if the first reading be 
the greatest, and of defect, if the second reading on the arc of 
excess be the greatest. 

In the former case, then, the true angle will be found by 
subtracting the index error from, and in the latter by adding 
it to, the reading of the instrument at every observation. 

This method of correcting for the index error is to be used 
with the larger instruments, hereafter to be described under 
the head of Astronomical Instruments ; but in the box sex- 
tant this error should be removed by applying the key, Ap, to 
the screw at b, and turning it gently till both readings are 
alike, each being made equal to half the sum of the two read- 
ings first obtained. When this adjustment is perfected, if 
the zeros of the vernier and limb are made exactly to coin- 
cide, the reflected and direct image of the sun will exactly 
coincide, so as to form but one perfect orb, and the reflected 
and direct image of any line, sufficiently distant not to be 
affected by parallax, as the distant horizon, or the top or 
end of a wall more than half a mile off, will coincide so as to 
form one unbroken line. 

To obtain the angle subtended by two objects situated 
neai'ly or quite in the same vertical plane, hold the instru- 
ment in the right hand, and bring down the reflected image 
of the upper object by turning the milled head b, till it ex- 
actly coincides with the direct image of the lower object, and 
the reading of the instrument will give the angle between the 
two objects. 

To obtain the angle subtended by two objects nearly in the 
same horizontal plane, hold the sextant in the left hand, and 
bring the reflected image of the right-hand object into coin- 
cidence with the direct image of the left-hand object. 

It will be seldom that the surveyor need pay any attention 
to the small error arising from parallax; but, should great 
accuracy be desirable, and one of the objects be distant while 
the other is near, the parallax will be eliminated by observ- 
ing the distant object by reflection, and the near one by 

the zero division : thus, if the zero diyision of the remier were a little 
further from the zero division of the limb, then the first division on the 
arc of excess ; and if the twenty*seventh division on the vernier, or the third 
from the end division, marked 30, coincided with a division upon the limb, 
then the reading would be 83'. 
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direct vision, holding the instrument for this purpose with its 
&ce downwards if the distant object bo on the left hand. If 
both objects be near, the reflected image of a distant object, in 
a direct line with one of the objects, must be brought into coin- 
cidence with the direct image of the other object, and the 
parallax will thus be eliminated. 

For the purposes of surrejing, the horizontal angles between 
different objects are required, and the reduction of these angles 
from the actual oblique angles subtended by the olgeots, 
would be a troublesome and laborious process. If the angle 
subtended by two objects be lai^e, and one be not much 
higher than the other, the actual angle observed will be, how- 
ever, a sufficient approximation to the horizontal angle re- 
quired; and, if the angle between the two objects be small, 
the horizontal angle will be obtained with sufficient accuracy 
by t&king the difference of the angles observed between each of 
the objects, and a third object at a considerable angular dis- 
tance from them. With a little practice the eye will be able 
to select an object in the same direction as one of the objects, 
and nearly on a level with the other object, and the angle be- 
tween this object and the object selected will be the horizontal 
angle required. 

At sea the altitude of an object may be determined by ob- 
serving the angle subtended by it and the verge of the horizon ; 
but upon land a contrivance, called an artificial horizon, be- 
comes necessary for correctly determining altitudes. The best 
kind of artificial horizon 
consists of an oblong 
trough, t t, filled with 
mercury, and protected 
from the wind by a roof, 
rr,havingin eitheralope 
a plate of glass with its 
two surfaces ground into 
perfectly parallel planes. 
The angle a e b' between 
the object and its re- 
fleeted image seen in the 
mercury is double the 
ancle of elevation s k h, 
and, the angle s e s' 
beii^ observed, its half 
will consequen^y be the 
angle of elevation ifr> 
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quired. If the angle of elevation be greater than 60°, the 
angle s E s' will be greater than 120°, and cannot be obseryed 
with the sextant we have been describing. 

The pocket sextant is a most convenient instrument for 
laying off offsets or perpendicular distances from a station 
line; for by setting the index at 90®, and walking along the 
station line, looking through the horizon glass directly at the 
further station staff, or any other remarkable object upon the 
station line, any object off the station line will be seen by re- 
jflection when the observer arrives at the point where the per- 
pendicular from this object upon the station line falls, and 
the distance from this point to the object being measured » is 
its perpendicular distance from the station line. 

For the mere purpose of measuring offsets an instrument 
called an optical square is now very generally employed, which 
consists of the two glasses of the sextant fixed permanently 
at an angle of 45°, so that any two objects seen in it, the one 
by direct vision, and the other by reflection, subtend at the 
place of the observer an angle of 90°, 

THE THEODOLITE. 

The theodolite is the most important instrument used by 
surveyors, and measures at the same time both the horizontal 
angles subtended by each two of the points observed with it, 
and the angles of elevation of these points from the point of 
observation. 

This instrument may be considered as consisting of three 
parts ; the parallel phdes irith adjusting screws fitting on to 
the staff head, of exactly the satne construction as already 
described forsup|xrrting tite Y^ fltid other, levels ; the horizon- 
tal limb, tor measuring ibe boiilsontal angles ; and the ver- 
tical limb, for ffiesaiiring the v^tical angles, or angles of 
elevation. 

Tho horizontal limt> is cottfposed of two circular plates, l 
and Y, whieh fit accdrately (m^ upon the other. The lower 
plato projects beyond the other, and its projecting edge is 
slopea off, ot chamfered, Bti it is called, and graduated at 
every half degree. The upper plate is called the vernier 
plate, and has portions of its eage chamfered off, so as to 
form with the chamfered ectge of the lower plate continued 
portions of the same conieal Mir&ce. These chamfered por- 
tions of the upper plate are grskiuated to form the verniers, 
by which the^ limb is subdividea to single minutes. The five- 
j'nch theodolite represented in our figure has two such ver- 
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niers. 180° apart The lower plate of the horizontal" limb ia 
attached to a conical a^ia paismg through the upper parallel 
plate, and terminating in a ball fatting in a socket upon the 
lower parallel plate exactly as the vertical axis of tJie Y level 
already described This axis is, however, holloned to receive 
a similar conical axis ground accurately to fit it, so that the 
axes of the two cones may be exactly coincident, or parallel*. 

t, Ifae pctfectiaa i:^ *J» \sJ£Q»r 
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To the internal axis the upper, or vernier, plate of the hori- 
zontal limb is attached, and thus, while the whole limb con 
be moved through any horizontal angle desired, the upper 
plate only can also be moved through any desired angle, when 
the lower plate is fixed by means of the clamping screw, o, 
which tightens the collar, d. t is a slow-motion sotcw, which 
moves the whole limb through a small space, to adjust it more 
perfectly, after tightening the collar, d, by the clamping screw, 
c. There is also a clamping screw, c, for fixing the upper, 
or vernier, plate to the lower plate, and a tangent screw, f, 
for giving the vernier plate a slow motion upon the lower 
plate, when so clamped. Tw9 spirit levels, b, b, are placed 
upon the horizontal limb, at right angles to each other, and a 
compass, g, is also placed upon it in the center, between the 
supports, F, F, for the vertical limb. 

The vertical limb, n n, is divided upon one side at every 
80 minutes, each way from 0° to 90°, and subdivided by the 
vernier, which is fixed to the compass box, to single minutes. 
Upon the other side are marked the number of links to be 
deducted from each chain, for various angles of inclination, 
in order to reduce the distances, as metisured along ground 
rising or falling at these angles, to the corresponding hori- 
zontal distances. The axis, a, of this limb must rest, in a 
position truly parallel to the horizontal limb, upon the sup- 
ports, F F, so as to be horizontal when the horizontal limb is 
set truly level, and the plane of the limb, n n, should be 
accurately perpendicular to its axis. To the top of the ver- 
tical limb, N N, is attached a bar which carries two Ys for 
supporting the telescope, which is of the same construction 
as that before described for the Y spirit level, and under- 
neath the telescope is a spirit level, s s, attached to it at one 
end by a joint, and at the other end by a capstan-headed 
screw as in the Y level. The horizontal axis. A, can be fixed 
by a clamping screw, c, and the vertical limb can then be 
moved through a small space by a slow-motion screw, i. 

Before commencing observations with this instrument, the 
following adjustments must be attended to : — 

1. Adjustments of the telescope : viz., 

the adjustment for par<illax. 
for coUimation. 

2. Adjustment of the horizontal limb : viz., 

to set the levels on the horizontal limb to indicate the verticality of 
the azimuthal axis. 

describe presently the adjustments of the instrument, we shall explain the 
method of detecting an inaccuracy in the grinding of the axes. 
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3. Adjustment of the vertical limb : viz., 

to set the level beneath the telescope to indicate the horizontality of 
the line of collimation. 

1. Parallax and Collimation. — ^These adjustments have 
already been described (p. 100) under the head of the Y level. 

2. Adjustment of the Horizontal Limb, — Set the instrument 
up as accurately as you can by the eye, by moving the legs of 
the stand. Tighten the collar, d, by the clamping screw, c, 
and, unclamping the vernier plate, turn it round till the tele- 
scope is over two of the parallel plate-screws. Bring the 
bubble, 6, of the level, s s, beneath the telescope to the center 
of its run by turning the tangent screw, i. Turn the vernier 
plate half round, bringing the telescope again over the same 
pair of the par^lel plate screws ; and, if the bubble of the 
level be not still in the center of its run, bring it back to the 
center, half way by turning the parallel plate screws over 
which it is placed, and half way by turning the tangent screw, 
i, Eepcat this operation till the bubble remains accurately 
in the center of its run in both positions of the telescope ; 
and, then turning the vernier plate round till the telescope is 
over the other pair of parallel plate screws, bring the bubble 
again to the center of its run by turning these screws. The 
bubble will now retain its position while the vernier plate is 
turned completely round, showing that the internal azimuthal 
axis about which it turns is truly vertical. The bubbles of 
the levels on the vernier plate, being now, therefore, brought 
to the centers of their tubes, will be. adjusted to show the 
verticality of the internal azimuthal axis. Now, having 
clamped the vernier plate, loosen the collar, d, by turning 
back the screw, c, and move the whole instrument slowly 
round upon the external azimuthal axis, and if the bubble of 
the level s s, beneath the telescope, maintains its position 
during a complete revolution, the external azimuthal axis is 
truly parallel with the internal, and both are vertical at the 
same time ; but, if the bubble does not maintain its position, it 
shows that the two parts of the axis have been inaccurately 
ground, and the fault can only be remedied by the instrument- 
maker. 

3. Adjustment of the Vertical Limb, — The bubble of the 
level, 8 s, being in the center of its run, reverse the telescope 
end for end in the Ys, and, if the bubble does not remain in 
the same position, correct for one-half the error by the capstan- 
headed adjusting screw at one end of the level, and for the 
other half by the vertical tangent BCie^) i. '^^eaX*^^ ^-^^t^ 
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tion till the result is perfectly satisfactory. Next turn the 
telescope round a little both to the right and to the left, and, 
if the bubble does not still remain in the center of its run, 
the level, s s, must be adjusted laterally by means of the 
screw at its other end. This adjustment will probably dis-. 
turb the first, and the whole operation must then be carefully 
repeated. By means of the small screw fjeistenin^ the vernier 
of the vertical limb to the vernier plate over the compass 
box, the zero of this vernier may now be set to the zero of 
the limb, and the vertical limb will be in perfect adjustment. 

With an increase in the size of the theodolite a second 
telescope is placed beneath the horizontal limb, which serves 
to detect any accidental derangement of the instrument dur- 
ing an obgfervation, by noting whether it is directed to the 
same point of a distant object at the end of the observation 
to which it has been set at the commencement of the observa- 
tion. Also the vertical limb, in the larger theodolites, admits 
of an adjustment to make it move accuri^tely in a vertical 
plane, when the horizontal limb has been first set in perfect 
adjustment. This adjustment is important, and should be 
examined with great care ; and in the small theodolites, when 
the vertical limb is permanently fixed to the horizontal limb 
by the maker, an instrument which will not bear the test of 
the examination which we proceed to describe must be con- 
demned, till set in better adjustment by the maker. The 
azimuthal axis having been set truly vertical, direct the tele- 
scope to some well-defined angle of a building, and making 
the intersection of the wires exactly coincide with this angle 
near the ground, elevate the telescope by giving motioa to 
the vertical limb, and, if the adjustment be perfect, the inter- 
section of the cross wires will move accurately along the angle 
of the building, still continuing in coincidence with it. Ji. 
still more perfect test will be to make the intersection of the 
cross wires coincide with the reflected image of a star in an 
artificial horizon, and elevating the telescope, if the ai^usV 
ment be perfect, the direct image of the star itself will again 
be bisected by the cross wires. 

In the conduct of an extensive survey, the two principal 
desiderata are accuracy and despatch, neither of which should 
be unduly sacrificed to the other. To obtain both the^e ends, 
the principal points of the survey should be deterpdined by a 
system of triangles proceeding from an acourately-mea9i:Mred 
base of considerable length. The angles of these tria,ngle8 
should be observed with a large and perfect theodolitci con- 
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struoted for the purpose, or with an altitude and azimuth in- 
strument; and numerous corrections should be applied for 
the spherical form of the earth, the refraction of the atmo- 
sphere, the errors due to the imperfect graduation of the in-> 
strument, &c. 

The boundaries of the entire country to be surveyed being 
thus determined with the greatest possible accuracy, and a 
series of stations laid down throughout, the spaces included 
between these stations may be subdivided into spaces of 
smaller extent, the boundaries of which may be surveyed with 
considerable despatch by means of the chain, and a portable 
theodolite, such as we have been describing above, and lastly, 
the details of the country within these spaces may be sketched 
with still greater rapidity by means of the prismatic compass. 

The boundaries of the spaces to be surveyed by the chain 
and small theodolite should not exceed three or four miles in 
extent, and the following is the manner of proceeding. 

Let a, b, c, d, e, /, represent the boundary to be surveyed, 
and let a, b, and c, be three stations which have been accu- 
rately laid down by the previous triangulation, of which both 
B and c can be seen from a, and a can be seen from o. First 
measure with the chain the lengths of the several lines a 6, 
b c, c d, &c., taking offsets to all remarkable points on either 
side of these lines in the usual manner, and driving pickets at 
a, b, c, &G. Measure also the distance from a to a, and from 
<;^ to c. These measurements having been made, set up the 
theodolite at a, level it, and clamp the vernier plate to the 
lower plate of the horizontal limb at zero, or so that the read- 
ings of the two verniers may be 360° and 180° respectively, this 
adjustment being perfected by the slow-motion screw, t. Next 
move the whole instrument round upon the azimuthal axis, 
till the object b is accurately bisected by the cross wires, 
clamp it firmly in this position by the screw o, tightening the 
collar D, and enter in the field book the reading of the com- 
pass. Now release the vernier plate, and turning it round, 
bisect the object c, by the cross wires, and enter the readings 
of both verniers in the field book. Observing, in like manner, 
the bearings of any other remarkable objects, and, entering 
the readings in the same way, direct the telescope lastly to a, 
at which station an assistant must be placed, with a staff held 
upon the picket there driven into the ground, and, entering the 
reading of the vernier as before, clamp the vernier plate care- 
fully, and remove the instrument to a. Level the instrument 
at a, unclamp the collar d, and, turning round the ^Vvq^a^s^-* 
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strument upon the azimuthal axis, direct the telescope to the 
last station a, tighten the collar d, and perfect the a^ostment, 
if necessary, by the slow-motion screw t. Now release the 
vernier plate, and, bringing it back to zero, if the reading of 
the compass be the same as the reading previously entered in 
the field book, we assume our work, as far as it has gone, to 
be correct ; but, if not, we must go back to a, and go over the 
work again*. Next release the vernier plate, and enter the 
readings, when the telescope is directed to the several remark- 
able points visible from a, and lastly direct the telescope to 
the next forward j|, 
station 6, as be- 
fore. In the 
same manner 
proceed from b 
to c, c to d, and 
dtoc; and, hav- 
ing directed the 
telescope at o to 
the last back sta- 
tion d, and re- 
leased the ver- 
nier plate, direct 
the telescope to 
a; and, if all the 
angles have been 
correctly mea- 
sured up to this ^ 
time, the reading of the vernier will now be the same as 
when the telescope was directed to c from the point a. 
If then we have not been able to make all the compass 
readings agree at the previous stations, after going twice over 
the work at such stations we may now consider that our work 
was coiTect, and that the error in the compass reading arose 
from some local attraction, or extraordinary variation of the 
needle. This verification of the work at c is called closing tks 
work. We now come back again to d, and proceed from d to e, 
and so on, as before, till we come to some other station, which 
has been observed either from a or c, and which we again close 
upon, and at last arriving at /, if the readings agree within a 
minute or two with the readings for /, previously observed at 

* If the same result is again arrived at, we m»y presume that the com- 
pass is acted on by some lo<»l attraction, and prdii^ed with the work ; and 
the accuracy of this presumption will be fiirther tested as we go on. 
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a^ the whole work may be considered to have been performed 
with a sufficient degree of accuracy ; but, if the error amount 
to more than a minute or two, we must proceed back again 
from/ to ^, and so on till we find out the station at which the 
error has occurred. If the ground along any of the lines a 6, 
h c, &c., rise or fall, suppose, for instance, along h c, then we 
must direct the telescope from &, so as to make the cross wires 
bisect upon the staff, held upon the picket at c, a point at the 
same distance from the ground as the center of the telescope, 
and then upon one side of the vertical limb is pointed out the 
number of links to be deducted for each chain from the mea- 
sured distance & c, to reduce it to the required horizontal dis- 
tance. This reduction is then to be entered in the field book*. 

INSTBUMENTS FOR PLOTTING THE SURVEY. 

In plotting the survey, as in taking it, due regard must be 
had to both accuracy and despatch, and we should aim to lay 
down the various points observed with an accuracy propor- 
tionate to the accuracy of the survey itself. To this end the 
principal points should be laid down by setting off with the 
beam compasses the computed sides of the triangles, the 
angles of which have been accurately observed with the large 
theodolite; and the direction of the meridian is to be laid 
down from an observation of the angle which it makes, with a 
side of one of these triangles, by means of the computed 
chords t, which chord is also to be set off with the beam com- 
passes. 

THE CIRCULAR PROTRACTOR. 

The principal points having thus been laid down, the bound- 
aries observed by the small theodolite may be put in by first 
laying down upon the paper a large circular protractor. This 
protractor may be pricked off by means of the circular metallic 
protractor represented in the accompanying figure, and the 
lines can then be transferred to any part of the paper by 
neans of a large ruler and triangle, or by any parallel ruler, 
''le circular protractor is a complete circle, a a, connected 
1. h its center by four radii, aaaa. The center is left open, 
and surrounded by a concentric ring, or collar, 6, which carries 

* The method of snrveymg with the chain and theodolite, explained 
above, is called suryeying by a traverse. 

i* If a table of chords be not at hand, take out the sine of half the angle 
from a table of natural lines, and, reckoning the first 6gure as integral, this 
will be the chord of the whole angle to radius 5, or^ reckoning the first two 
figures integral, it will be the chord to radius 50. 
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two mdii^ bars, o c. To the extremity of one bar jg n pinion, 
d, working in a toothed rack quite round the outer oir(^imler^ 
ence of the protr^tor. To the oppoiiit^ e^^treiQity of thfil 
other bar, o, ia fixed a vernier, which subdivides the primaiy 
divisions on tb^ protractor to single minutes, apcl by estinuh 
tion to 30 secfSnds. This vernier, as may readily be undcir- 
stood from the engraving, ia carried round the protrf^)tor by 
turning the pinion d. Upon each radial bar, c ^, is placed a 
branch e e, carying at its extremity a fine steel pricker, whMO 
point is kept above the surface of the paper by a spring p(ac^ 
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under its support, which gives way when the branch is preaaied, 
downwards, and allows the point to naake the necessary punc- 
ture in the paper. The branches e e are attached to the bars 
c c, with a joint which admits of their being folded backwards 
over the instrument when not in use, and fbr packing in its 
case. The center of the instrument is represented by the in- 
tersection of two lines drawn at right angles to each other on 
a piece of plate glass, which enables the person using it to 
place it so that the center, or intersection of the cross lines, 
may coincide with any given point on the plan. If the instru- 
ment is in correct order, a line connecting the fine pricking 
points with each other would pass through the center of the in- 
strument, as denoted by the before-mentioned intersection of 
the cross-lines upon the glass, which, it may be observed, are 
drawn so nearly level with the under surface of the instrument 
as to do away with any serious amount of parallax, when set- 
ting the instrument over a point from which any angular lines 
are intended to be drawn. In using this instrument the ver- 
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nier ehould firat be set to zero (or the diTiaion marked 360) 

on the divided limb, and then placed on the paper, so that the 
two hae ateel points may be on the given lino (from whence 
other and angular lines are to bo drawn), and the center of the 
instrument coincide with the given angalar point on such line. 
This done, press the protractor gently down, which will fix it 
in position by means of very fine points on the under side. 
It 19 now ready to lay off the given angle, or any number of 
angles that may be required, which is done by turning the 
pinion d till the opposite vernier reads the required angle. 
Then press downwards the branches e e, which will cause the 
points to make punctures in the paper at opposite sides of the 
circle; which being afterwarda connected, the liae will pass 
through the given angular point, if the instrument was first 
correctly set. In this manner, at one setting of the instru- 
ment, a great number of angles, or a complete circular protrac- 
tor, may be laid off from the same point. 

THE T SQITARE AND SBMICIBCUIuUl PKOTRACTOB. 

We cannot speak too highly of a method by which a tra- 
verse can be most expeditiously as well as accurately plotted. 
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by means of the t square and aemicirwilar protractor, the 
manner of using which is thus deswibod by Mr. Hewlett, 
chief draughtsman, Royal Ordnance OfEice,\R'iQ\.\. "A ■?«?««» 
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on Subjects connected \7ith the Duties of the Rojal En 
gineers : — 

" Kb, when away firom home, it seldom liappens that the inrveyor can 
obtain a good drawing board, or even a table with a good straight edge, I 
fix a flat ruler. A, to the table b b b, by means of a pair of clamps, o i>, and 
against this ruler I work the pattern square b, one side of which has the 
stock flush with the blade; or, if a straight-edged board be at hand, th«a the 
square may be turned over, and used against that edge instead of the ruler A. 
Here, then, is the most perfect kind of parallel ruler that art can prodnce, 
capable of carrying the protractor over the whole of a sheet of plotting paper 
of any size, and may be used upon a table of any form. It is convenient to 
suppose the north on the left hand, and the upper edge of the blade to repre- 
sent the meridian of the station. 

" This protractor is held in the hand while the vernier is set, which if an 
immense comfort to the sight ; and it will be seen that, as both sides of the 
arm are parallel with the zero and center, the angle may be drawn on the 
paper against either side, as the light or other circumstances may render 
desirable.'* 

From this description and a mere glance at the engraving, it 
is clear that angles taken with the theodolite can be transferred 
to the plot as accurately as the protractor can be set, namely, 
to a single minute, and that, too, in a rapid and pleasant 
manner. 

Another most admirable and expeditious method of plotting, 
especially useful when it is a principal point to obtain the 
area of an estate or parish, &c., is to procure or form a table 
of northings, southings, eastings, and westings *, for all 
angles made with a meridian line, and for all distances 
from 1 to 100. These distances may be either links, feet, 
chains, or estimated in any denomination whatever, and 
the corresponding northings, southings, eastings, and west- 
ings will be in the same denomination. This table is in fact 
nothing more than the products of the sines and cosines 
of the angles, made with the meridian line, multiplied 
by the several distances, and the following is the method 
of using it. Take out from this table the northings, south- 
ings, eastings, and westings made on each of the lines of the 
survey, the line from which the angles have been measured 
being for this purpose assumed as the meridian, no matter 
in what direction it may lie, and place them in a table, which 
we may call a traverse table, in four separate columns, being 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth columns of the table f, headed 

* This table is the same as the table given in books on navigation, and 
then called a table of latitude and departure. 

t The first and second columns of the traverse table contaiit the coortes 
and distances. 
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N., S., E., and W. respectively. Add up these several 
coluinDS, and, if the work is so far correct, the sum of the 
northings will equal the sum of the southings, and the sum 
of the eastings will equal the sum of the westings. Then 
in two additional columns enter the whole quantities of north- 
ing and easting, made at the termination of each of the seve- 
ral hounding lines of the survey; which quantities will he 
determined by putting zero for the greatest southing, and 
adding or subtracting the northing or southing made on each 
particular line to or Srom the whole quantity of northing made 
at the beginning of this line, or at the termination of the 
preceding line ; and again, by putting zero for the greatest 
westing, and adding or subtracting Uie easting or westing 
made on each line to or from the whole quantity of easting 
at the beginning of the line. 

This preparatory table having been formed, the plot may be 
laid down with great ease and accuracy by means of a plotting 
scale, formed of two ivory graduated rules, one of which, n n, 
represents the assumed meridian along which the northings 

are to be measured, 
and the other, e e, re- 
presents the east and 
west line, and serves 
to set off the east- 
ings. The rule, n n, 
is perforated through- 
out nearly its whole 
length with a dove- 
tail groove, receiving 
an accurately fitted 
sliding piece, to which 
the r\i\e,ee, is fixed 
by the screw s, so as to slide along, and always have its edges 
at right angles to the edges of the mlenn. The rule, nn, is 
to be placed on the paper with its zero division opposite that 
point of the line assumed as a meridian, at which the plotting 
is to be commenced, and with its edges parallel to this line, 
and at such distance from it, that the zero division on the rule, 
e e, may be upon the assumed meridian. The rule, n n, is then 
to be fixed by placing weights upon its extremities, or by clamps. 
The scale, e e, being now slid sdong till either of its edges coin- 
cides with the divisions upon the scale, n n, answering to the 
whole quantities of northing at the termination of each line of 
the survey, the divisions upon the fiCQ\e,ee^93:ia^^Tai%\A "^^ 
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whole quantities of easting, will give the terminationa of these 
lines, which, being pricked off, have only afterwards to be 
joined, and the plot will be completed. 

To compute the Area of the Plot, — Rule six additional columns. 
In the first of these, or ninth column of the traverse table, 
set the sums of the total northings, and in the tenth, the sums 
of the total eastings at the beginning and end of each line in 
the survey, which sums will be found by adding together each 
pair of succeeding numbers in the two preceding columns. 
In the eleventh column set the products of the eastings made 
on the respective lines of the survey, found in the fifth column, 
multiplied by the corresponding sums of the total northings 
in the ninth column ; and in the twelfth column set the pro- 
ducts of the westings found in the sixth column, and the cor- 
responding sums of the total northings in the ninth column. 
Sum up the eleventh and twelfth columns, and the difference of 
the totals thus found will be twice the axea of the plot. Again 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth columns set the products of 
the northings and southings in the third and fourth columns,, 
multiplied by the corresponding sums of the total eastings in 
the tenth column, and the difference of the sums of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth columns will again be twice the area of 
the plot, and, if agreeing nearly with the double area before 
found, shows the calculations to have been correctly performed. 
(We give an example in the opposite page.) 

The near agreement of the sums of the third and fourth, and 
o| the fifth and sixth columns is a test of the accuracy of the 
survey ; in columns 7 and 8 we have the distances to be set off 
by the plotting scale ; in colu^oan 9 we have the multipliers by 
which the east and west products in columns 11 and 12 are 
found; and in column 10 we have the multipliers for finding 
the north and south products in columns 13 apd 14. The 
difference of the sums of the eleventh and twelfth columns 
gives double the area, the difference of the sums of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth gives again double the area, and, 
taking the mean of these results, by adding them together 
and dividing by 4, we obtain the area most probably to within 
a quarter of a pe^ch, since the two double areas differ by less 
than a perch. 

THE STATION POINTER. 

When the pvindpal features of a couBtiy have h^en laid 
down by the methods already pointed oxA^lSaft ^\as^.Tawi\sRk 
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put in with great rapidity by means of the instrument which 
we are now about to describe. 

A A, B B, c, are three arms moveable about a common 
center, o, and carrying three fine wires stretched quite tight, 
the prolongation of which would pass exactly through the 
center, o. The arms, b b, and c c, carry each a graduated 
arc, b b, and c c ; and the arm a a carries two verniers, a, a\ 
adapted to the graduated arcs, b b, and c o, respectively 




The angles l o m, and l o n, subtended, at one of the 
points which we wish to put in, by l, m, and n, three of the 
principal points of the survey already laid down, having been 
observed by means of the prismatic compass, or pocket sex- 
tant, the arms of the station pointer are opened out till the 
verniers point out these angles upon the graduated limbs, b b, 
and c c, respectively. The station pointer being then placed 
upon the paper, and moved about till the fine wires pass ex- 
actly over the stations l, m, n, as marked already upon the 
plot, the center will be exactly over the point to be filled 
m, and its place is to be marked by passing a pricking point 
through a small opening, which is made at the center to 
serve this purpose. 



PART IV.— ON ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The space which we have occupied with the former parts 
of this work will compel us to be more brief than we had con- 
templated in the description of the Astronomical Instruments. 
We shall, therefore, confine our attention more particularly to 
HadlefB Sextant ; 
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TToughton 3 Reflecting Circle ; 

The Transit InatrumeDt ; 

The Collimator ; 

Altitude and Azimuth Instrumenta ; 
•mth some brief remarks npon other instrumeotB, used foi 
astronomical purposes. 



This instrument differs from the pocket sextant, already de- 
scribed, in its appearance, from the absence of tbe box in which 
the pocket sextant is fixed, in its size, varying usually from 4 
inches to 6 inches radiua, and in its requiring and admittiDg 
of more perfect and minute adjustment. 

LL is tbe graduated limb of the instrument, graduated 
from 0° to 140° at every 10' or 90', according to the size of 
the instrument, and subdivided by the vwmer, t, to 10" or 
SO", thus enabling ^ 

us to read ofF an- 
gles by estimation, 
to 6". The limb 
IB also graduated 
through a small 
apace, called the 

tbe other side of 

the zero point. 

T is the tangent 

screw for giving 

a slow motion to 

the index Jiar, 

after it has been 

clamped by a 

screw at the back 

of the instrument, 

not shown in the 

figure, u is a 

microscope, attached to the index bar by an arm moveable 

round the center, h, so as to command a view of tbe vernier 

throughout its entire length. 

I is the index glass, or first reflector, attached to and moving 
with the index bar ; and h b the horizon glass, having its lower 
half silvered to form the second reflector, and its upper half 
transparent Four dark glasses are placed at c, any one m 
more of which can be tamed down between the IndAX. f^u& 
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and horizon glass to moderate the intensilrf of the light £rom 
any very bright object viewed by reflectioi^ ; and at o are tijree 
dark glasses, any one or more of which can be turned up to 
moderate the intensity of the light from any bright object, 
viewed directly through the transparent part of the horieon 
glass. D is a ring for carrying the telescope, attached to 4 stem 
s, called the up and down piece, which can be raised or 
lowered by means of a milled-headed screw. The use of this 
up and down piece is to raise or lower the tel0soope, ti}l the 
objects seen directly and by reflection appear of the Gffune 
brightness, s is the handle by which the instrument is held. 

In selecting an instrument care must be taken that all d:^ 
joints of the frame are close, without the least opening o| 
looseness, and that all the screws act well, and rem^n steady, 
while the instrument is shaken by being earned from plaoe 
to place. All the divisions on the limb and vernier, wheii 
viewed through the microscope, must appear exceadinglj fiu^ 
and distinct, and the inlaid plates, upon which the divisions 
are marked, must be perfectly level with the surfaoe of the 
instrument. The index, or zero, of the vernier, should also 
be brought into exact coincidence successively with each 
division of the limb, till the last division upon the vernier 
reaches the last division upon the limb ; and, if the last 
division of the vernier do not in each case also exactly coin- 
cide with a division upon the limb, the instrument is badly 
graduated, and must be rejected. All the glass used in the 
instrument should be of the best quality, and the glasses of the 
reflectors should each have their faces ground and polished 
perfectly parallel to each other, to avoid refraction. Look, 
therefore, into each reflector, separately, in a very oblique 
direction, and observe the image of some distant object ; and 
if the image appears clear and distinct in every part of the 
reflector, the glass is of good quality ; but if the image ap- 
pears notched, or drawn with small lines, the glass is veiny, 
and must be rejected. Again, if the image appears singly, 
and well defined about the edges, the two surfaces of the glass 
are truly parallel ; but if the edge of the image appears misty, 
or separated like two images, the two surfaces are inclined to 
one another. The examination will be more perfect, if the 
image be examined with a small telescope. 

A plain tube and two telescopes, one showing objects in- 
verted, and the other erect, are usually supplied with the 
sextant. The manner of testing the telescopes has already 
been explained in the part of the work devoted to optical in- 
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siruments. A dark glass is also supplied to fit on to the eje^ 
end of the telescope, and a key fpr turning the adjusting 
screws. 

To examine the Error arising from the Imperfection of the 
Dark Glasses. — Fit the dark glass to the eye-end of the tele- 
scope, and, all the shades being removed, bring the reflected 
image of the sun into contact with his image seen directly 
through the unsilvered part of the horizon glass. Then re- 
move the dark glass from the eye-end of the telescope, and, 
setting up first each shade separately, and then their various 
combinations, if the two images do not in any case remain 
in contact, the angle through which the index must be moved 
to restore the contact, is the error of the dark glass, or comr 
bination of dark glasses, used in the observation, and which 
e^rror should be recorded for each glass and each combination 
of the glasses. 

The adjustments of the instrument consist in setting the 
horizon glass perpendicular to the plane of the instrument, 
and in setting the line of collimation of the telescope parallel 
to the plane o£ the instrument. 

To adjust the Horizon Glass. — ^While looking steadily at 
any convenient ol\iect, sweep the inde:^ slowly along the limb, 
and, if the reflected image do not pass exactly over the direct 
image, but one projects laterally beyond the other, then the 
reflectors are not both perpendicular to the face of the limb. 
Now the index glass is fixed in its place by the maker, and 
generally remains perpendicular to the plane of the instru- 
ment, and, if it be correctly so, the horizon glass is adjusted by 
turning a small screw at the bottom of the frame in which it is 
set, till the reflected image passes exactly over the direct image. 

To examine if the Index Glass he perpendicular to the Plane 
of the Instrument, — Bring the vernier to indicate about 45°, 
and look obliquely into tiiis mirror, so as to view the sharp 
edge of the limb of the instrument by direct vision to the right 
hand, ^nd by reflection to the left. If, then, the edge and its 
image appear as one continued arc of a circle, the index 
glass is coirectly perpendicular to the plane of the instrument; 
but if the arc appears broken, the instrument must be sent to 
the maker to have the index glass adjusted. 

To adjust the Line of Collimation, — 1. Fir the telescope in 
its place and turn the eye-tube round, that the wires in the 
focus of the eye-glass may be parallel to the plane of the in* 
strument. S. Move the index till two objects, as the aun and 
moon, or the moon and a star, more than 00° diataivt it<^e&. 
each other, are brought into coutaot at \)aa ^\x^ ^i ^^ ^^:^»«- 
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phragm, which is nearest the plane of the instrament. 3. Now 
fix the index, and altering slightly the position of the instra- 
ment, hring the objects to appear on the other wire ; and, if 
the contact still remain perfect, the line of collimation is in 
correct ac^ustment. If, however, the two objects appear to 
separate at the wire that is further from the plane of the in- 
strument, the object-end of the telescope inclines towards the 
plane of the instrument ; but, if they overlap, then the object- 
end of the telescope declines from the plane of the instru- 
ment. In either case the correct adjustment is to be obtained 
by means of the two screws, which fasten to the up and down 
piece the collar holding the telescope, tightening one screw 
and turning back the other, till, after a few trials, the contact 
remains perfect at both wires. 

The instrument having been found by the preceding me- 
thods to be in perfect adjustment, set the index to zero, and 
if the direct and reflected images of any object do not perfectly 
coincide, the arc, through which the index has to be moved to 
bring them into perfect coincidence, constitutes what is called 
the index error, which must be applied to all observed angles 
as a constant correction. 

To determine the Index Error. — The most approved method 
is to measure the sun's diameter, both on the arc of the instror 
ment, properly so called, to the left of the zero of the limb, and 
on the arc of excess to the right of the zero of the limb. For 
this purpose, firstly, clamp the index at about 30^ to the left 
of zero, and, looking at the sun, bring the reflected image of 
his upper limb into contact with the direct image of his lower 
limb, by turning the tangent screw, and set down the minutes 
and seconds denoted by the vernier; secondly, clamp the 
index at about 30' to the right of zero, on the arc of excess, 
and, looking at the sun, bring the reflected image of his lower 
limb into contact with the direct image of his upper limb, by 
turning the tangent screw, and set down the minutes and 
seconds denoted by the vernier underneath the reading before 
set down. Then half the sum of these two readings will be 
the correct diameter of the sun, and half their difference wiU 
be the index error. When the reading on the arc of excess 
is the greater of the two, the index error, thus found, must be 
added to all the readings of the instrument ; and when the 
reading on the arc of excess is the less, the index error must 
be subtracted in all cases. To obtain the index error with 
the greatest accuracy, it is best to repeat the above operation 
several times, obtaining several readings on the arc of the 
instrament, and the same number on tho «xc of excess ; and 
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the difference of the sums of the readings in the two cases, 
divided hy the whole number of readings, will be the index 
error; while the sum of all the readings, divided by their 
number, will ba the sun*s diameter. 

* , EXAMPLE. 

Readings on the Arc of Readings on the Arc of 

Instrument. Excess. 

35 29 25 

85 5 29 35 

35 10 29 20 



105 15 88 20 

88 20 105 15 



No. of readings 6) 16 55 Difference. 6)193 35 Sum. 

2 49 Index error. 32 15*8 Sun's diameter. 



The readings on the arc of excess being less than those on 
the arc of the instrument, the index error, */2' 49", is to be sub- 
tracted from all the readings of the instrument. 

NoTK. — In taking off the readings on the arc of excess, the vernier must 
be read backwards ; that is, the division read off on the limb, being the divi- 
sion next to the left of the zero of the vernier, the divisions of the vernier to 
be added must be reckoned from the other end of the vernier to the division 
coinciding with a division upon the limb ; or the reading of the vernier for- 
wards, according to the usual method, may be subtracted from 10', the limb 
being divided to 10', and the remainder added to the reading of tke division 
upon the limb next to the left of the zero of the vernier, as before. 

The manner of observing with the sextant has been already 
explained, when treating of the pocket sextant (p. 120). 

troughton's reflecting circle. 

In this instrument, which is the same in principle as the sex- 
tant, the limb is a complete circle, l l l. It has three verniers, 
V V V, one of which is furnished with the clamp and tangent 
screw, s s, for regulating the contacts ; and the verniers are 
read by a magnifier, m, which may be applied successively to 
all the verniers. In the middle of the frame, and attached to 
it by a broad base or flanch, is a hollow center, upwards of two 
inches long, in which an axis ^evolves. The triple vernier bar, 
1 1 1, is attached at one end of the axis, and the index glass at 
the other, so that both turn together, but on opposite sides of 
the instrument. A secondary frame, b b, carries the telescope, 
T, the horizon glass, and the dark glasses, h h are two 
handles, one of them bent, and passing round to the center of the 
instrument on the other side ; and there is a third V!^^x^.^^^ 
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which eaa bfe screwed on perpendicular to the plane of the In- 
stmment, either into the handle at o, or npon the othef sito 
of the instrument, at ita center. The adjustments and Quih 
ner of observing vith the instruioent are explaiaed bj 1^ 
inventor, Mr. Troughton, ns follows : — 




Binctimt far obtervioff wUh TroaghUnt't RfjUcfing Oirclt. — " TrvftK 
the inBlnuDent for obKrvBtioD byurewing the telescope into iti place, adjoit- 
ing the diBwer to fbciu, and the wirea parallel to the plane, eiscti; ai jm 
do witbaieilant: also set the indec forwards la the lough distance of the 
>ua and moon, or moon and star; and, holding the circle bj Che altoft handle, 
direct the telescope to the fainter object, and make the contact in the uinal 
way. Now read off the degree, minute, and lecond, hy that branch of the 
index to which the tangent screw ii attached ; also, the minute and weond 



. yet .1 



only to 



u>h3lfai 



implete the v 

that angle on the other three sextants. Therefore act theiDdei backwa 
nearly to the same distance, and reyerse the plane of the instrument, by hi 
ing it hy the opposite handle, and make the contact IB above, and read of 
before what is shown on the three leveml htanches of the indei. The m 
o( all sii is the true apparent distance, correaponding to the mean of the I 



it ivill he advisable U 
should be deemed trc 
conducted in the man 
exactly xs 13 doaa witl 



: if, from the hazineis 
: observations have been rendered doubtful, 
lie : and if, at such times, >o many readings 
six observations, and six readings, may be 
ing : — Take thre* successive sights forwardi, 
L ; only Uk.c can ta read them aS on diSerent 
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branches of the index. Also make three observationd backwards, using the 
same caution ; a mean of these will be the distance required. When the num- 
ber of sights taken forwards and backwards are unequal, a mean between the 
means of those taken backwards and those taken forwards, will be the true 
angle. 

" It need hardly be mentioned, that the shades, or dark glasses, apply like 
those of a sextant, for making the object nearly of the same brightness ; but 
it must be insisted on, that the telescope should, on erery occasion, be raised 
or lowered, by its proper screw, for making them perfectly so.'* 

The foregoing instructions for taking distances apply 
equally for taking altitudes by the sea or artificial horizon, 
they being no more than distances taken in a vertical plane. 
Meridian altitudes cannot, however, be taken both backwards 
and forwards the same day, because there is not time ; all, 
therefore, that C6ui be done is, to observe the altitude one way, 
and use the index error ; but, even here, you have a mean of 
that altitude, and this error taken on three different sextants. 
Both at sea and land, where the observer is stationary, the 
meridian altitude should be observed forwards one day, and 
backwards the next, and so on alternately from day to day ; 
the mean of latitudes, deduced severally from such observa- 
tions, will be the true latitude ; but in these there should be 
no application of index error, for that being constant, the re- 
sult would in some measure be vitiated thereby. 

'* When both the reflected and direct images require to be darkened, as is 
the case when the sun's diameter is measured, and when his altitude is taken 
with an artificial horizon, the attached dark glasses ought not to be used : in- 
stead of them, those which apply to the eye-end of the telescope will answer 
much better ; the formeif having their errors magnified by the power of the 
telescope, will, in proportion to this power, and those errors, b6 less distinct 
than the latter. 

" In taking distances, when the position does not vary from the vertical 
above thirty or forty degrees, the handles which are attached to the circle are 
generally most conveniently used ; but in those which incline more to the 
horizontal, that handle which screws into a cock on one side, and into the 
crooked handle on the other, will be found more applicable. 

" When the crooked handle happens to be in the way of reading one of the 
branches of the index, it must be removed, for the time, by talrnig out the 
finger screw, which fiistens it to the body of the circle. 

** If it should happen that two of the readings agree with each other very 
well, and the third differs from them, the discordant one must not on any ac- 
count be omitted, but a fair mean must always be taken. 

** It should be stated, that when the angle is about thirty degrees, neither 
the distance of the sun and moon, nor an altitude of the sun, with the sea 
horizon, can be taken backwards ; because the dark glasses at that angle 
prevent the reflected rays of light from £edling on the index glass ; whence it 
becomes necessary, when the angle to be taken is quite unknown, to observe 
forwards first, where the whole range is without interruption ; whereas in 
that backwards you will lose sight of the reflected image about tl^t a3v^<Sk. 
Bat in such distances, where the eon ift otit <A \\» f^«M?a!tsii,«AL'«\«a.>s!>^ 
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altitude is taken with an artificial horizon (the shade being applied to ikt 
end of the telescope), that angle may be measured nearly as well as any 
other ; for the rays incident on the index glass will pass through the UBni" 
parent half of the horizon glass without much diminution of their brightnett. 

" The advantages of this instrument, when compared with the sextaoti 
are chiefly these : the obserrations for finding the index error are rendered 
useless, all knowledge of that being put out of the question, by obsorfhig 
both forwards and backwards. By the same means the errors of the dark 
glasses are also corrected ; for if they increase the angle one way, they must 
diminish it the other way by the same quantity. This also perfectly ooireeti 
the errors of the horizon glass, and those of the index glass very nearly. But 
what is of still more consequence, the error of the center is perfectly corrected 
by reading the three branches of the index; while this property, combined 
with that of observing both ways, probably reduces the errors of dividing to 
one-sixth part of their simple value. Moreover, angles may be measured ai 
far as one hundred and fifty degrees, consequently the sun's double altitude 
may be observed when his distance from the zenith is not less than fifteen 
degrees ; at which altitude the head of the observer begins to intercept the 
rays of light incident on the artificial horizon ; and, of course, if a greata 
angle could be measured, it would be of no use in this respect. 

" This instrument, in common with the sextant, requires three adjustments: 
first, the index glass perpendicular to the plane of the circle. This being 
done by the maker, and not liable to alter, has no direct means applied to 
the purpose ; it is known to be right when, by looking into the index glassy 
you see that part of the limb which is next you reflected in contact wiu the 
opposite side of the limb as one continued arc of a circle : on the contrary, 
when the arc appears broken where the reflected and direct parts of the limb 
meet, it is a proof that it wants to be rectified. The second is, to make the 
horizontal gh»s perpendicular. This is performed by a capstan screw, at the 
lower end of the frame of that glass ; and is known to be right when by a sweep 
of the index the reflected image of any object will pass exactly over, or cores 
the image of that object seen directly. The third adjustment is for making 
the line of coUimation parallel to the plane of the circle. This is performed by 
two small screws, which also fasten the collar into which the telescope screws 
to the upright stem on which it is mounted ; this is known to be right when 
the sun and moon, having a distance of one hundred and thirty d^^es, ot 
more, their limbs are brought in contact, just at the outside of that wire whidh 
is next to the circle, and then examining if it be just the same at the outside 
of the other wire : its being so is the proof of adjustment." 

Another instrument of Troughton's construction upon the 
piinciple of the sextant is the dip sector, for measuring the 
dip of the horizon. Any person who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the sextant "will find no difl&culty in using it, after a few 
words of explanation from the maker. 

THE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. 

The reflecting instruments, which we have just described, 
from their portiability and the promptitude and facility with 
which they may be used in all situations, and upon all occa- 
sions, are most useful instruments to the surveyor. The 
sextant or reflecting circle, with an artificial horixon, and a 
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good chronometer, forms, in feet, a complete observatory, with 
which the latitudes and longitudes of places may be deter- 
miued to a great degree of accuracy ; while to the navigator 
a reflecting instrument is indispensable ; all other instruments 
requiring to be supported upon a stand perfectly at rest*, 
wlule the sextant and similar instruments are held in the 
hand, and perform their duty well on the deck of a rolling 
ship. In permanent observations, however, the capital an- 
gular instruments are placed permanently in the plane of the 
meridian, and the measurements sought for by their aid are 
the exact times at which the observed objects pass the meri- 
dian, and their angular altitudes or zenith distances, when 
upon the meridian. The instrument with which the first of 
these measurements are obtained is called a transit instru- 
menty transit telescope, or merely a transit. Transits of port- 
able dimensions, besides their use in small or temporary ob- 
servatories, are also found serviceable to the surveyor, for 
determining, with the greatest possible accuracy, the true 
north point, and thence setting out a line in any required 
direction ; and to the scientific traveller, for determining the 
longitude of any place from astronomical observations, and for 
adjusting his time-keepers with greater accuracy than can be 
obtained by his sextant or reflecting circle. The annexed 
figure represents a portable transit. 

T T is a telescope formed of two parts, connected by a 
spherical center-piece, into which are fitted the larger ends 
of two cones, the common axis of which is placed at right 
angles to the axis of the telescope, to serve as the horizontal 
axis of the instrument. The two small ends of these cones 
are ground into two perfectly equal cylinders, called pivots. 
The pivots rest upon angular bearings or Ys. The Ys are sup- 
ported upon the standards e and w, of which e may be called 
the eastern, and w the western standard ; and one of the Ys is 
fixed in a horizontal groove, on the western standard, so that, 
by means of the screw s, one end of the axis may be pushed a 
little forwards or backwaxds, and a small motion in azimuth 
be thus communicated to the telescope f. The standards, e 

* In observatories the instruments are supported by stone walls, or pil- 
lars, wbich pass below the floors, without touching them, or any part of the 
building, and are consequently independent of any tremor, communicated to 
the floor or walls of the buUdings. It was considered that the passage of a 
railway through (Greenwich Park would impair the observations at the Boyal 
Observatory, by communicating a tremor to the ground. 

+ The large transits in permanent observations have theis Y%^s?®*'^*^^ 
two dove-taUed grooves, one horiaontal, and tXie o\\wjt ^«t\KR»^. "^"^ .\os»ss^ 

"8L 
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and w, ue fixed hj screws upon a brass circle, o o, snd steadied 
bj oblique bntces, b b, nhioh spring from the croBs-piece, o. 

On one end of the axis is fixed, bo as to revolve with the 
uis, a vertioal dide, t t ; and a double index bar, furnished 




with a spirit level, II, to set it horizontaJ, carries two ver- 
niers, n R, adapted to the vertical circle, and showing the 
angle of elevation of the telescope. The index-bar is fixed in 
its position bf the clamping screw, q, and can be fixed upon 

of the latter one end of tbe uin mar be nuwd OT depniMd ; bat in 
Da pertt.ble tnnnt the itmt object ia mtuinad bf tonung MM of ike EM>t 

Miewi upon whicb the ti' '" 
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either the eastern or western standard, at pleasure, while the 
telescope, with its attached circle, can also he lifted out of, and 
have its position reversed in, the Ys. The pivot, which does 
not carry the vertical circle, is pierced, and allows the light 
from a lamp to fall upon a plane speculum, fixed, in the 
spherical center piece, on the axis of the telescope, and in- 
clined to this axis at an angle of 45°. The light is thus 
thrown directly down the telescope, and illuminates the wires 
of the diaphragm, placed in the principal focus of the tele- 
scope. Of these wires, one is horizontal ; and a vertical wire, 
intersecting it in the center of the field of view, gives, hy fts 
intersection with it, the coUimating point. There are, then, 
other vertical wires arranged in pairs equidistant from the 
central vertical wires, so that we have either three, or five, or 
seven vertical wires, the most common numher heing five. 
The lamp has a contrivance for regulating the quantity of 
light thrown into the telescope, hy turning a screw, so that 
th| light from a small star may not he overpowered hy the 
sflt)erior light of the lamp. 

The requisites of a good instrument, are — Istly, that the 
telescope be of the best quality, which is to be tested hy the 
methods already given (pp. 86-88); Qndly, that the feet 
screws act well and remain steady; 3rdly, that all the 
screws, by which the instrument is put together, are turned 
home, and remain so, after the instrument has been shaken 
by carriage ; 4thly, that the length of the axis be just suffi- 
cient to reach from one Y to the other, without either friction 
or liberty ; 5thly, that the lamp be held so as not to require 
adjustment for position ; 6thly, that the screws of adjustment 
of the diaphragm, and Ys, be competent to give security of po- 
sition to the parts adjusted by them ; Tthly, that the metal- 
lic parts be free from flaws in casting, and that the pivots be 
formed of hard bell metal and incapable of rusting. 

The principal adjustments of the transit are three : — 

1st. To make the axis on which the telescope mores horizontal. 
2nd. To make the line of eollimation move in a great vertical cirde, by 
setting it perpendicular to the horizontal axis. 

3rd. To make it move in that vertical circle, which is the meridian. 

To make the Axis Horizontal. — ^Apply to the pivots the 
large level, l l, which is supplied with the instrument for this 
purpose, and is either constructed to stand upon the pivots, 
in which case it is called a striding level, or of the form 
shown at page 06, in which case it is suspended from the 
pivots, and is called a hanging le^el. "Btoi^ ^<8i «st Ns^SsS'^a 
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to the center of its run, by turning the foot screw,/. Turn 
the level end for end, and, if the air bubble retains its posi- 
tion, the axis is horizontal, but, if not, it must be brought back 
half by the foot screw, /, and the other half by turning the 
small screw at one end of the level. Eepeat the operation 
till the bubble retains the same position in both positions of 
the level, and the axis will be horizontal. 

To adjust the lAne of CoUimation in Azimuth. — Direct the 
telescope to some distant, small, and well-defined object, and 
bisect it by one extremity of the middle vertical wire, giving 
the telescope the azimuthal motion necessary for this purpose 
by turning the screw s. By elevating or depressing the tele- 
scope, examine whether the object is bisected by every part 
of the middle vertical wire; and if not, loosen the screws 
which hold the eye-end of the telescope in its place, and turn 
the end round very carefully till the error is moved. Lift 
the transit off the Ys, and reverse it, so that the end of the 
axis, which was upon the eastern Y, may now be upon tiie 
western, and vice versd; and, if the object is still bisected fly 
the central vertical wire, the collimation in azimuth is per- 
fect; but, if not, move the center of the cross wires half 
way towards the object by turning the small screws which 
hold the diaphragm, and, if this half distance has been cor- 
rectly estimated, the adjustment will be accomplished. Again, 
bisect the object by the center of the cross wires by turning the 
azimuthal screw s, and repeat the operation, till the object is 
bisected by the center of the cross wires in both positions 
of the instrument, and the adjustment will be known to be 
perfect *. 

To adjust the Transit to the Meridian, — The line of collima- 
tion by reason of the previous adjustment describes a vertical 
circle, and, therefore, bisects the zenith, which is one point in 
the meridian. If, then, we can make it also bisect another point 
in the meridian, it will move entirely in the meridian. Com- 
pute from the tables in the Nautical Almanack, the time of 
Polaris coming to the meridian, and at the computed time 
bisect the star by the middle vertical wire, and the transit 
will be very nearly adjusted to the meridian. 

To make the great vertical circle described by the line of 
collimation more nearly coincident with the meridian, let the 
intervals between the successive passages of Polaris across 

* The horizontal motion given to the Y, by the azimuthal screw s, forms, 
evidently, no part of the adjustment for collimation, but only enables us to 
examine If the adjustment has been made with sufficient exactness. 
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the meridian be observed, as indicated by the instrument. 
Then, if the interval between the inferior and superior pas- 
sage be equal to the interval between the superior and infe- 
rior, the adjustment to the meridian is perfect; but if the 
interval between the inferior and superior passage be less than 
the interval between the superior and inferior, the circle 
described by the line of collimation deviates to the eastward of 
the true meridian, from the zenith to the north point of the 
horizon, and to the westward, from the zenith to the south 
point of the horizon ; while if the interval between the infe- 
rior and superior passage be the greater, the deviation is in 
the contrary directions. 

Let § be the observed difference of the intervals from twelve 
hours, or half the difference between the two intervals in 
seconds, tt the polar distance of the star Polaris, and l the 
latitude of the place, tben, z representing the deviation from 
the meridian in time, the value of z will be given by the 
logarithmic formula, 

log. z = log. _ + log. sec. L + log. tan. r — 20. 

EXAMPLE. 

Place of observation, Cambridge, latitude 52'' 12' 36''. 
Polar distance of Polaris, 1** 39' 25"-05. 
Diflference of intervals from 12 hours T" 22* =442*. 

2 = 221 log. = 2-3443923 

L«52° 12' 36" log. sec. « 10-2127030 

vt^ V 39' 26"-06...1og.tan. = 8-4613064 



z = 10M95 log. = 21-0084017 



To determine the value of a revolution of the azimuthal screw, 
8, the time * of passage of an equatorial star across the middle 
vertical wire must be noted one day ; and then, turning the 
screw, 8, once round, the time of passage* must be noted 
again ; and the difference of these times will be the value in 
time of a revolution of the screw. Suppose the difference 
thus observed to amount to two seconds, then the value of 
one complete revolution of the screw, s, is two seconds, and 
the value of the motion of the adjusting screw being thus ob- 
tained, must be reduced to the horizon, by increasing it in 
the ratio of cosine of latitude to radius, and may then be ap- 
plied to correct the error of deviation as found above. 

* The time here spoken of, and throughout the description of this instru* 
menty unlets otherwise expressly stated, is sidereal, aad.TLQ\\&s!»aE^^osfiA^ 
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A second method, founded on the same principles as tbi 
preceding, consists in observing the pole star, and anoUier 
star, which crosses the meridian near the zenith of the place 
of ol3servation. The time of passage of such a star, Capella, 
for instance, when near its superior transit, across the middle 
wire of the telescope, will differ but very little from the time 
of passing the true meridian, if the deviation of the instru- 
ment from the meridian he but small. Assume the two 
times to agree exactly, and the difference between the times 
of superior transit of Capella and Polaris will be the differ- 
ence of the observed right ascensions of these two etars. 
From this difference subtract the difference of the computed, 
or catalogued, right ascensions of the two stars, and call the 
result D ; and the deviation will be given by the formula, 
log. z = log. D + log. sin. -TT -f log. sec. (l + v) ; 
V being the polar distance of Polaris, and l the latitude of 
the place of observation. From Capella not having been 
exactly on the meridian, when on the middle vertical wire, 
the value of d, as above obtained, is only an approximation 
to the error of the observed right ascension of Polaris, and 
the deviation computed from it will be only approximately 
correct ; but, by repeating the operation, the ac^ustment may 
be completely perfected. 

D is actuaUy the value of the sum of the errors of the ob- 
served right ascensions of Capella and Polaris, and hence 
the value of z will be correctly given, by so considering it, 
instead of supposing as above, that this error for Capella is 
zero. The true deviation then is given by the formula, 

log. z = log. D + log* sin. «• 4- log. sin. r + log. cosee. (*' — «•) + log. sec. L ; 

9r' being the polar distance of Capella. 

Using this last formula, the method may be applied to 
Polaris, and any star distant ^m the pole, or to any two istars 
differing from each other not less than 40*^ in declination ^ If, 
however, the transit of one star is observed above, and of the 
other, below the pole, the formula will be 

log. z = log. D -j- log. sin. «• -|- log' sin. r' + log. cosec. («•' + *) + log. sec. L. 

Considerable advantage may be obtained by selecting two 
stars that differ but little in right ascension, as there is then 
the less probability of error from a change in the rate of the 
clock, or in the position of the instrument, on which account 
such methods are to be preferred in temporary observatorias, 
where the stability of the instrument is not to be depended 
upon for any length of time. 
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In all the preceding formulae, the deviation from the me- 
ridian is given in time; but, to convert it into angular measure, 
if desirable, we have only to multiply by 15, and the seconds 
of time will be converted into seconds of a degree. 

When the instrument is by any of the methods explained 
above brought into the meridian, a distant mark may be set 
up in the plane of the meridian, by which the adjustment to 
the meridian may afterwards be tested. 

METHOD OF OBSERVING WITH THE TRANSIT. 

The adjustments having been completed, in making obser- 
vations with the instrument, the instant of a starts 'passing 
the middle vertical wire will be the time of the star's transit; 
but the time of the star's passing all the five wires must be 
noted, and the mean of the times, taken as the time of transit, 
will be a more accurate result than the time observed at the 
middle wire only. 

When the sun is the object observed, the time of the center 
of his disc passing the middle wire is the time of transit; but, 
as it would be impossible to estimate the center with accu- 
racy, the time of both his limbs coming into contact with each 
wire in succession is to be noted, and a mean of all these times 
will be the time of transit required. This mean may be con- 
veniently taken, by writing the observed times of contact of the 
first and second limbs underneath each other in the reverse 
order, when the sums of each pair will be nearly equal*. 









EXAMPLE. 








1826, Sept. 23 


20-4 
42-8 

2-7 


38-7 
24-0 

2-7 


h m • 

11 68 67-0 

12 1 5-T 


8 

15-6 
47-2 

2-7 


1 
33-7 

28-7 


1 Limb. 
2 Limb. 


24 2-7 


2-4 


The gum » 13*2 



The time of either limb passing the center wire is recorded 
in full, but for the other wires, the seconds only are recorded, 
as the sums of the several pairs only differ by decimals of a 
second. Half the sum of the times at the middle gives, then, 
the correct time of transit as for as the seconds, and the deci- 
mals are found by removing the decimal point one place to 
the left in the sum 13-2, which is equivalent to dividing by 
10. Then the time of transit, or mean of observations in tha 
above example, is l^^ 0^ l**dd. This example is takm fitmi 
observations made with a large transit; and, if with a imaller 

* This is Br. Feanon's m«tliQd. 
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instrument the sums of the several pairs of observations 
should differ by more than a second, it will be necessary to 
take the sums of both figures of the seconds, and the division 
by 10, performed as above, will give the last figure of the se- 
conds, as well as the decimals. 

In taking transits of the moon the luminous edge alone can 
be observed, from which the time of transit of the center must 
be deduced by the aid of Lunar tables. 

In observing the larger planets, one limb m&j be observed 
at the first, third, and fifth wires, and the other at the second 
and fourth, and the mean of these observations will give the 
transit of the planet's center. 

It will sometimes happen that from the state of weather, or 
from some other cause, a heavenly body may not have been 
observed at all the wires; but, if the declination of the body 
be knovm, an observation at any one of the wires may be re- 
duced to the central wire, so as to give the time of transit, as 
deduced from this observation. If an observation be ob- 
tained at more than one wire, the mean of the times of pass- 
ing the center, as deduced from each wire observed, is to be 
taken as the time of transit. The reduction to the center 
wire is given by the formula, 

R == V cosec. TT, 
or log. R = log. v-f log. cosec. «- ; 

in which R represents the reduction, «• the polar distance of 
the body observed, and v the equatorial interval from the 
wire, at which the observation has been made, to the central 
wire. The equatorial intervals for each side wire must, there- 
fore, be carefully observed, and tabulated for the purpose of 
this reduction. The formula r=v cosec. tt is only an approxi- 
mate value of the reduction, and with large instruments capable 
of giving results within 0''*05, a further correction is necessary 
for bodies within 10° of the pole. The whole reduction in 
this case is given by the formula, 

r' = -— sin.""^ (cosec. v sin. 15 v). 

ID . 

The time of any star's passage from one of the side wires to 
the center wire being observed, the equatorial interval from 
that wire to the center is obtained by multiplying the ob- 
served interval by the sine of the star's polar distance ; and 
the equatorial intervals being deduced in this manner from a 
great many stars, the mean of the results may be considered 
as very correct values of the equatorial intervals required. 
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No star very near the pole should, however, be taken for this 
purpose. 

USE OF THE PORTABLE TRANSIT. 

The large transits in permanent observatories are used to 
obtain, with the greatest possible accuracy, the right ascen- 
sions of the heavenly bodies, from which, and the meridian 
altitudes observed by a mural circle, an instrument consisting 
of a telescope attached to a large circle, and placed in the 
plane of the meridian, nearly all the data necessary for every 
astronomical computation are obtained. For such purposes 
the small portable transit is not adapted ; but it is competent 
to determine the time to an accuracy of half a second, to 
determine the longitude by observations of the moon and 
moon culminating stars, and to determine the latitude by 
placing it at right angles to the meridian, or in the plane of 
the prime vertical*. 

The transit of the sun's center gives the apparent noon at 
the place of observation, and the mean time at apparent noon is 
found by subtracting or adding the equation of time, as found 
in the Nautical Almanack, to 24 hours f. The difference 
between the mean time, thus found, and the time of the sun's 
transit, as shown by a clock or chronometer, is the error of 
the clock or chronometer for mean time at the place of obser- 
vation. 

The time shown by a sidereal clock when any heavenly 
body crosses the meridian should coincide with the right 
ascension of that body, as given in the Nautical Almanack. 
The difference between the time shown by the sidereal clock, 
at the transit, and the right ascension of the body, taken 
from the almanack, will, therefore, be the error of the clock, 
-f , or too fast, when the clock time is greater than the right 
ascension, — , or too slow, when it is less. 

THE PORTABLE ALTITUDE AND AZIMUTH INSTRUMENT. 

The bending of an unbraced telescope renders it unfit for 
the determination of altitudes ; but by placing the telescope 

* The prime vertical is the great circle which passes through the zenith 
and the east and west points of the horizon. 

f The astronomical day commences at noon, and contains 24 hours, the 
hours after midnight heing called 1 3, 14, &c., and the day ends at the next 
noon. The equation of time is given in the Nautical Almanack for ap- 
parent noon at the meridian of Greenwich, and the correction to give the 
equation of time at any other meridian will be found by multiplying the 
difference for one hour, af given in the ftlmanack; by the longitude of the 
place, estimated in time, 
^ ^^ 
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between two citcles braced together, (tn inslmment maj b« 

formed capable of observing both the meridian altitudes a&d 
tim es of tranait of the heavenly bodied. The increased weight 
of the instrument, however, roust now be prevented &ora [wo 
ducing flexure in the horizontal axis, and this haa been very 
ingeniously accomplished by Troughton. By mounting the 
transit and altitude Instrument, as Troughton 's tranBit-circle 
may be called, upon a horizonlal plate or circle having an an 
muthal motion round a vertical axis, an instrument is formed 
by which observations may be made either in or out of tlie 
meridian. When constructed of a portable size, the altitude 
and azimuth instrumeiit may also be used in important sor- 
veyitig operations ; for, in fiict, it may be considered as • 
rather large theodolite of superior construction. 

The altitude and 
azimuth instrument 
may be considered as 
three 
, the tripod 
carrying the vertical 
axis about which the 
instrument turns; 3, 
the horizontal revolv- 
ing plate carrying the 
vertical pillars, with 
their appendages ; and 
3, the vertical circles 
with the telescope. 

The tripod, A A, is 
supported by three 
footscrews, by which 
the vertical axis is 
brought into adjust- 
ment, and carries the 
lower horizontal plate, 
which is graduated to 
show the azimuths or ' 
horizontal angles. The 
vertical axis ia a solid 



tripod to aheight about 
equal to the radius of 
the horizontal circle. 
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The Upper horizontal plate, or horizontal revolving plate, 
vv, carries an index, to point out the graduation, upon the 
lower horizontal plate, or azimuth circle, which denotes nearly 
the angle to be read off. The graduations upon the azimuth 
circle, as well as upon the vertical circle, are subdivided by 
reading microscopes, the construction and adjustments of 
which we shall presently explain. The reading microscopes 
of the azimuth circle are attached to the revolving plate, vv, 
which also carries two upright pillars. From the center 
of the upper horizontal plate, v v, rises a hollow brass cone 
which just fits over, and moves smoothly upon the solid 
metallic vertical axis rising from the tripod stand. A hori- 
zontal brace connects the two upright pillars with one an- 
other and with the top of the hollow brass cone, and keeps 
the pillars firm and parallel to one another. On the top of 
each pillar a gibbet piece is fixed, projecting beyond the 
pillars, and upon the extreme ends of mese pieces are carried 
the Ys for supporting the pivots of the horizontal, or transit 
axis. The Ys are each capable of being raised or lowered by 
turning a mllled-headed screw. The top of one of the pillars 
carries a cross-piece for supporting the two reading micro- 
scopes of the vertical circle ; and to this cross-piece is. attached 
the level, L l, by which the adjustment of the vertical axis is 
denoted. 

The third portion of the instrument consists of the vertical 
circle and its telescope. This circle consists of two limbs 
firmly braced together, and preventing any tendency to flexure 
in the tube of the telescope, by affording it support at the op- 
posite ends of a diameter. One of the limbs only is gradu- 
ated, and the graduated side is called the face of the instru- 
ment, and the clamp and tangent screw, for giving a slow 
motion to the vertical circle, act upon the ungraduated limb, 
and are fixed to the vertical pillar on the side of that limb. 
The horizontal axis which supports the telescope and vertical 
circle is constructed exactly as the axis of the transit instru- 
ment already described ; but, as it might press too heavily on 
the Ys from the increased load of the vertical circle, a spiral 
spring, fixed in the body of each pillar, presses up a friction 
roller against the conical axis with a force which is nearly a 
counterpoise to its weight. The adjustment of the horizontal 
axis is denoted by a striding level, as in the portable transit 
already described. 
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/ 
ADJUSTMENTS. 

Adjmtments of the Vertical Axis, — ^Tum the instrument 
round till the level, ll, is over two of the foot-screws, and 
adjust the level, so that its buhble may retain the same 
position, when the instrument is turned half round, so that 
the level is again over the same foot-screws, but in the re- 
verse position. The error at each trial is corrected, as nearly 
as can be judged, half by the foot-screws, and half by the 
adjusting screw of the level itself. 

Next turn the instrument round 90° in azimuth, so that 
the level, l l, may be at right angles to its former positions, 
and bring the bubble to the same position as before, by turn- 
ing tlie third foot-screw. Repeat the whole operation till the 
result is satisfactory. 

Adjustment of the Horizontal Axis, — ^This adjustment is 
performed in the same manner, as already described for the 
transit instrument (p. 147), with the single exception that one 
end of the axis is to be raised or lowered, if necessary, by the 
screw acting upon its Y, and not by moving a foot-screw, 
which would derange the previous adjustment. 

Adjustment of the Circle to its Heading Microscopes. — This 
is performed by raising or lowering both the Ys equally, so as 
not to derange the previous adjustment, till the microscopes 
are directed to opposite points in its horizontal diameter. 

Adjustment of CoUimation in Azimuth. — Instead of taking 
the axis out of its bearings and turning it end for end, the 
whole instrument is turned round in azimuth; but in all 
other respects the method of performing this adjustment 
is the same as that already described for the transit instru- 
ment (p. 148). 

Adjvstm£nt of CoUimation in Altitude, — Point the tele- 
scope to a very distant object, or star, and, bisecting it by the 
cross wires, read off the angle upon the vertical circle denoted 
by the reading microscopes. Turn the instrument half round 
in azimuth, and, again bisecting the same object by the cross 
wires, read off the angle. One of these readings will be 
an altitude, and the other a zenith distance *, and their sum, 
therefore, when there is no error of coUimation in altitude, 
will be 90°. If the sum is not 90°, half its difference from 90° 

* Both the horizontal and vertical circles are usually divided alike into 
four quadrants, and each quadrant graduated from 0^ to 90°, proceeding in 
the same direction all round the circles. 
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will be the error of coUimation in altitude, and this error 
being added to, or subtracted from, the observed angles, ac- 
cording as the sum of the readings is less or greater than 90^ 
^11 give the true zenith distance and altitude. The error of 
coUimation in altitude may then be corrected by adjusting 
the microscopes to read the true zenith distance and altitude, 
thus found, vrhile the object is bisected by the cross wires of 
the telescope. The error of coUimation of this and other 
astronomic^ instruments may also be found, or corrected, by 
the collimator. 

Use of the Altitude and Azimuth Instrument. — In using the 
altitude and azimuth instrument, for astronomical purposes, 
double observations should always be made, with the face first 
to the east, and then to the west, or vice versd, or several ob- 
servations may be made with the face to the east, and as many 
Avith the face to the west, and the mean of the results, reduced 
to the meridian, taken as the true results. The place for a 
meridian mark may be determined by the methods already ex- 
plained when describing the transit instrument, or by observing 
the readings of the azimuthal circle, or noting the times, when 
any celestial object has equal altitudes. Since the diaphragm 
of the telescope is furnished not only with the central hori- 
zontal wire, but with other horizontal wires at equal distances 
above and below it, so that there may be altogether either three, 
or five, or seven horizontal wires, the azimuths and times may 
be observed, when the object observed is bisected by each of 
these wires. If a fixed star be the object observed, the mean 
of the times wUl give the time of the star's passing the 
meridian, and the mean of the azimuths will give the reading 
of the azimuth circle when the star was on the meridian, or the 
correction to be applied to the readings of the azimuth circle 
to give the true azimuths. If the sun be the body observed, 
a correction is necessary on account of the change of his de- 
clination, during the intervals between the observations. 

The correction for the time, as deduced from a pair of equal 

altitudes of the sun, is given by the formula, 

t 

Correction =« — v - (**">• d X cos. 1 6°*i.— tan. l.) 

720^ Bin. 15**.!. * 

2 

in which ) represents the Tsriation in the sun's declination from the noon of 
the day preceding the obseryationB to the noon of the day suc- 
ceeding; 
(represents the interval between the observations expressed in 
hours and decimals of an hour ; 
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D represents the sun's declinatioii at noon on the day on whkh tii9 

observations are made ; 
L represents the latitude of the place. 
} is to be reckoned positive when the sun's declination is itictea^g, and 
negative when it is decreasing. 

The correction for aeimuth is given by the formula. 

Correction = J (d' — d) sec. lat. cosec. — (t' — t). 

in which d'— d represents the change of the sun's deoliaatioii) 1 bct w om the 
and t'— T represents the interval in time, j obs^vBtioaa 

When the sun is advancing towards the North Pole, this 
correction will cany the middle point towards the west of the 
approximate south point; but when he is approophing the 
South Pole, it will carry ihe same point towards the east, and 
must be applied accordingly. 

The altitude and azimuth instrument being adapted to ob- 
serve the heavenly bodies in any part of the visible expanse 
of the heavens, its powers may be applied at any time to de- 
termine the data from which the time, the latitude of the 
place of observation, or the declination of the body observed, 
may be at once determined. We subjoin some of the formula^ 
adapted to logarithmic computation, connecting the parts of 
what may be called the astronomical triangle, of which the 
angular points are, the pole, p, the zenith, z, and the Appa- 
rent place of the body observed, s. 
Let p z, the colatitude of the place, be represented by x. 

PS, the polar distance of the body observed *. ir. 

zs, the zenith distance of the body observed «. 

zps, the hour angle from the meridian 4. 

pzs, the azimuthal angle *.......••«. 




Then we have the following formul» for determining the 
time, the latitude, and the declination of the body observed. 
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HATBEJtATICAI. mSTBUMEinB. 
THE BEACIHa UICBOBCOPE. 



The first of the annexed figures repreBeuts a longitadinal 
EectioQ of this instrament, and the second repreaentA tin 
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field of view, ehowing the magnified diTisious of the limb of 

the instrument to which tlie microscope ia applied, and the 

diaphr^m, d d, of the microscope, with 

its comb, c c, and crosa wiree, w w 

The diaphragm is contained in the box, 

It, and consists of two parts moving 

one over the other, the comb, e c, 

which is moved b; the screw, t, at the 

bottom of the box, for the purpose of 

adjustment, and the cross wires, u to, 

and index, t, which are moved over the 

comb and the magnified iioage of the 

limb, by turning the milled head, 7(. The micrometer head. 

ni, is attached by friction to the screw turned by the milled 

head, so that, by holding fast the milled head, the micrometer 

head can be turned round for adjustment. 

e ia the eye-piece, which slides with friction into the cell, e, 
BO as to produce distinct vision of the spider's lines of the micro- 
meter. The object-glass, o, is held by a conical piece, d d, which 
screws further into or out of the body of the instrument, ao 
aa to produce distinct vision of the divided limb to be read by 
the microscope, and, when adjusted, is held firmly in its place 
by tbo nut, bk The microscope screws into a collar, so as to 
be capable of at^ustment wilh respect to its distance from the 
divided limb, and, when eo adjusted, is held firmly in its plac9 
by the nuta, n n, «' »'. 
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Adjustments of the Reading Microscope, — Screw the object- 
glass home. Insert the body of the microscope into the collar 
destined to receive it, and screw home the nuts, n n and n' n\ 
Make the diaphragm and spider's lines visible distinctly, by 
putting the eye-piece, e, the proper depth into the cell, c. 
Then make the graduated limb also distinctly visible without 
parallax by turning the nuts, n n, and n' n', unscrewing one 
and screwing up the other till the desired object is attained. 

Now bring the point of intersection of the spider's lines 
upon a stroke of the limb, and turn the micrometer head, m, 
to zero ; then, turning the screw through five revolutions, if 
the point of intersection of the spider's lines has not moved 
over the whole of one of the divided! spaces on the limb, the 
object lens must be screwed up to diminish the power by turn- 
ing the cone, dd; and if it has moved over more than one of 
the divided spaces, it must be unscrewed to increase the 
power, and then altering the position of the microscope, by 
turning the nuts, n n and n' n\ till distinct vision of the limb 
is again obtained, the measure of the space, moved over by 
five revolutions of the screw, must be repeated, as before. 
When, after repeated trials, the result is satisfactory, the 
three nuts, nn, n'n\ and 66, must be screwed tight home, to 
render the adjustment permanent. 

When the microscope has been thus adjusted for distance, 
the zero of the division on the limb must be brought to the 
point of intersection of the spider's lines, and the divided 
head, m, turned, till its zero is pointed to by its index, and 
then, if the zero on the comb, c c, be not covered exactly by 
the index, i, the comb must be moved by turning the screw, i, 
which enters the bottom of the micrometer box, till its zero 
is covered by the index pin. The adjustment of the reading 
microscope will now be perfect ; and the graduated limb to be 
read by it, being divided at every five minutes, the degree 
and nearest five minutes of an observed angle will be shown 
by the pointer or index to this graduated limb; while the 
number of complete revolutions, and the parts of a revolution, 
of the screw, in the order of the numbers upon the micro- 
meter head, m, required to bring the point of intersection of 
the spider's lines upon a di\ision of the graduated limb, will 
be the number of minutes and seconds, respectively, to be 
added to the degrees and minutes shown by the index of the 
circle. The complete revolutions, or minutes, to be added, 
are shown by the number of teeth the index, i, has passed 
over from zero, and the parts of a revolution^ ot ^^5:kpc^ ^scs^ 
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tenths to be added, are pointed out upon the micrometer 
bead m, bj its index. 



THE COLLIMATOB. 

B B, is a rectangular mahogany box partly filled with mer- 
cury. F p, is a float of cast iron partly immersed in the mer- 
cury, b 6, are two iron-bearing pieces, screwed to the bottom 
of the box by short iron screws ; and each of these pieces has 
two vertical plates turned up, the inner one of which has a 
longitudinal slit in it, into which slits iron pivots, screwed 
into the sides of the float, are admitted. The use of these 
parts is to keep the sides of the float parallel to the sides of 
the box, and at an inch, or more, from contact with any part of 
the box, that the mercury may assume a flat surface, h and 
E are two holding pieces of metal cast along with the float, and 
are perforated, to receive each a socket. The socket at h re- 
ceives an achromatic object-glass, and is adjustable by a screw 
for its focal distance, and the socket at k holds two cross 
wires ; while another socket, let into the end of the box at l, 
carries a lens forming an 
eye-piece ; so that the col- 
limator is in fact an astro- 
nomical telescope with a 
system of cross wires in 
the common focus of the 
object-glass and eye-lens. 
The inclination, as com- 
pared with the surface of the fluid, of the optical axis of this 
telescope, or of the line joining the center of the object-glass 
and the intersection of the cross wires, can be modified by the 
addition of perforated pieces of iron, held steady by the 
vertical pin, p, and by their weight depressing the end of the 
float. The mercury must be as pure as can be obtained, and 
particles of dust must be constantly excluded by a lid that 
covers over the top of the box. At m is a circular hole, closed 
when the instrument is not in use, through which the tele- 
scope, of which the error of collimation is sought, is to be 
directed ; and a lamp is placed behind the eye-lens at l, to 
illuminate the cross wires. 

Use of the Collimator with an Altitude and Azimuth Instru- 
ment. — Place the collimator in the plane of the meridian on 
the south side of the observatory, and direct it so that the 
crosa wires of the telescope of the altitude and azimuth instru- 
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men! may be seen through it, in the center of the field of 
view ; then also will the cross wires of the collimator he seen 
through the telescope in the center of its field of view. Bead 
off the altitude of the cross wires of the collimator, and then, 
turning the instrument half round in azimuth, observe again 
the cross wires of the collimator, and read off the angle upon 
the vertical limb, which will now be a zenith distance. The 
difference between the sum of these readings and 90°, is the 
correction which is to be applied to the altitudes and zenith 
distances observed wiUi the instrument. 

Example. — ^The sun's meridian altitude had been observed 
on the 20th December, 1826, and the following determination 
of the error was made immediately after the observations 
were finished; viz : — 

Before reversion the apparent Altitude of the ctoss 
wires was 0° 1' 2"-33 

After reversion the apparent lenith distance of the cross 
wires was . . . « » . » . 69 68 10 *38 

Sum S9 69 12 -66 

Defect from 90° . . . 47 -83 

Correction of errors of coUimation, &c. . . 23 *66 

r 1' 2" '33 1 
Altitude of croM wires corrected = "( i 23 '66 i '^ 1 26 '00 

Zenith distance . . • = { ?^° ^^ 23* 66 f "^ ®^ ^^ ^^ '^^ 

90 0-00 



The collimator may also be used for a meridian mark with 
the transit instrument. When used with a circle for measur- 
ing altitudes and zenith distances, which has no motion in 
azimuth, the collimator must be moved from the north to the 
south side of the observatory, and the mean of the observa- 
tions in each of these two positions will give the correction 
for the errors of collimation, ^., as above. 



PART v.— ON THE aONIOMETER. 

The last instrument to which we shall call attention in this 
little work, is Wollaston's Goniometer, used for measuring 
the angles of crystals. The fDllowing lucid description of the 
construction and method of using this instrument is extracted 
from the able article on Crystallography in the " En&^W 
pffidia Metropolitana." 
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Fig.l. 




" The instrnments uaed for measuring the angles at whicli the planet of 
crystals incline to each other, are called Gh>niometen. 

" The mutual inclination of any two planes, as of 
a and 6, fig. 1, is indicated by the angle formed by 
two lines, « d, «/, drawn upon them from any point, 
e, on the edge at which they meet, and perpen- 
dicular to that edge. 

"Now it is known that if two right lines, as 
gff dh, fig. 2, cross each other at any point, «, 
the opposite angles, def, geh, are equal. If, 
therefore, the lines, gf, dh, are supposed to be 
very thin and narrow plates, and to be attached 
together by a pin at e, serving as an axis to permit 
the point, /, to be brought nearer either to (2, or to 
A, and that the edges, e d, ef, of those plates, are 
applied to the planes of the crystal, fig. 1, so as to 
rest upon the lines, ed, ef, it is obvious that the 
angle, geh,o{ the moveable plates would be exactly 
equal to the angle, d ef, of the crystal. 

" The common goniometer is a small instrument for measuring this ang^ 
geh, of the moveable plates. It consists of a semicircle, fig. S, divided ints 
860 equal parts, or half degrees, and a pair of moveable arms, d h, gf, fig. 4, 
the semicircle luiving a pin at t, which fits into a hole in the moveable armi 
at e. 



Iiff^2. 




d — 



Fig. 3. 



Fig.^ 





" The method of using this instrument is to apply the edges, d e, ef, of 
the moveable arms to the two adjacent planes of any crystal, so that they 
shall actually touch or rest upon those planes in directions perpendicular to 
their edge. The arm, d h, is then to be laid on the plate, m n, of the weaor 
circle, fig. 3, the hole at e being suffered to drop on the pin at t, and the 
edge nearest to h of the arm will then indicate on the semicircle, as in fig. 5, 
the number of degrees which the measured angle contains. 



" When this instrument is applied to 
the planes of a crystal, the points, d and 
/, fig. 4, should be previously brought 
sufficiently near together for the edges, 
d €, ef, to form a more acute angle than 
that about to be measured. The edges 
being then gently pressed upon the 
crystal, the points, d and /, will be 
gradually separated, until the edges co- 
incide so accurately with the planes 
that no light can be perceived between 
them. 



Fig. 5. 
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" The common goniometer is, however, incapable of affording very precise 
results, owing to the occasional imperfection of the planes of crystals, their 
frequent minuteness, and the difficulty of applying the instrument with the 
requisite degree of precision. 

" The more perfect instrument, and one of the highest value to crystallo- 
graphy, is the reflecting goniometer, invented by Dr. Wollaston, which will 
give the inclination of planes whose area is less than t^j^ of an inch, to 
less than a minute of a degree. 

" This instrument has been less resorted to than might, from its import- 
ance to the science, have been expected, owing, perhaps, to an opinion of its 
use being attended with some difficulty. But the observance of simple rules 
will render its application easy. 

" The principle of the instrument may be thus explained : — 

''Let ab, fig. 6, represent a jp- a 

crystal, of which one plane only is *^* 

visible in the figure, attached to a 
circle, graduated on its edge, and 
moveable on its axis at o ; and let 
a and b mark the position of the 
two planes whose mutual inclina- 
tion is required. 

''And let the lines, oCfOgy 
represent imaginary lines, resting 
on those planes in directions per- 
pendicular to their common edge, 
and the dots at i and h, some per- 
manent marks in a line with the 
center, o. 

" Let the circle be in such a position that the line, o e, would pass through 
the dot. at h, if extended in that direction, as in fig. 6. 

" If the circle now be turned round with its attached crystal, as in fig. 7, 
until the imaginary line, og, is brought into the position of the line, oe, in 
fig. 6, the number 120 will stand opposite the dot at i. This is the number 
of degrees at which the planes a w *t 

and b incline to each other. For *^* 

if the line o ^ be extended in the 
direction o t, as in fig. 7, it is ob- 
vious that ^e lines, oe, ot, which 
are perpendicular to the common 
edge of the planes, a and b, would 
intercept exactly 120° of the circle, i* 

" Hence an instrument construct- 
ed upon the principle of these dia- 
grams is capable of giving with ac- 
curacy the mutual inclination of any 
two planes which reflect objects 
with sufficient distinctness, if the 
means can be found for placing 
them successively in the relative positions shown in the two preceding 
figures. 

" This purpose is effected by causing an object, as the line at m, fig. 8, to 
be reflected successively from the two planes, a and b, at the same angle. It 
is well known that the images of objects are reflected from bright i2lB.'Qfi.% «^> 
the same angle as that at which their rays &21i ou \\]A«^ "^^ksti > '»s^^ "^^^^ 




.^ 
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Fig.S. 




Fig. 9. 



when the image of an object 
nflected from a horizontal 
plane is obsenred, it appoin 

so much below the reflecting 

surface as the object itself is 

above. 

'' If, therefore, the planes a 

and 6, fig. 8, are successively 

brought into such positions as 

will cause the reflection of the 

line at m, from each plane, to 

appear to coincide with an- 
other line at n, both planes 

will be successively placed in 

the relative positions of the 

corresponding planes in figs. 

6 and 7. To bring the planes of any crystal successively into these lelal 

positions, the following directions will be found usefuL 
*'The instrument, as shown in the sketch, 

fig. 9, should be first placed on a pyramidal 

stand, and the stand on a small steady table, 

about six or ten or twelve feet from a flat window. 

The graduated circular plate should stand perpen- 

dicularly from the window, the pin x being hori- 
zontal, not in the direction of the axis, as it is 

usually figured, but with the slit end nearest to 

the eye. 

" Place the crystal which is to be measured on 

the table, resting on one of the two planes whose 

inclination is required, and with the edge at which 

those planes meet, nearest and parallel to the 

window. 

" Attach a portion of wax, about the size of 

df to one side of a small brass plate, «, fig. 10 ; 

lay the plate on the table with the edge, /, 

parallel to the window, the side to which the 

wax is attached being uppermost, and press 

the end of the wax against the crystal until it 

adheres ; then lift the plate with its attached 

crystal, and place it in the slit of the pin, x, with that side uppermost wl 

rested on the table. 

** Bring the eye now so near the crystal, as, without perceiving the erj 
itself, to permit the images of objects reflected from its planes to be distin 
observed, and raise or lower that end of the pin, x, which has the m 
circular plate on it, until one of the horizontal upper bars of the windo 
seen reflected from the upper or first plane of the crystal, corresponding ^ 
the plane a, fig. 6, and until the image of the bar appears to touch some 
below the window, as the edge of the skirting-boara where it loins the fl 
" Turn the pin, x, on its own axis also, if necessary, until the refle 
image of the bar of the window coincides accurately with the observed 
below the window. 

" Turn now the small circular handle, a, on its axis, until the same 
of the window appears reflected from the second plane of the crystal oc 

Mponding with puuie h, figs. 6 and 7) «xA \m.\a!L v\ vgii^eflxi to touch the 




Fig. 10. 
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below ; and baving, in adjusting the first plane, tnmed tbe pin, x, on its axis, 
to bring the reflected image of the bar of the window to coincide accurately 
with the line below, now move the lower end of the pin laterally, either 
towards or from the instrument, in order to make the image of the same bar, 
reflected from the second plane, coincide with the same line below. 

" Haying ascertained by repeatedly looking at, and adjusting both planes, 
that the image of the horizontal bar, reflected successiyely from each plane, 
coincides with the observed lower line, the crystal may be considered ready 
for measurement 

"Let the 180° on the graduated circle be now brought opposite the of 
the vernier at c, by turning the handle, b ; and while the circle is retained 
accurately in this position, bring the reflected image of the bar from the first 
plane, to coincide with the line below, by turning the small circular handle, a. 
Now turn the graduated circle, by means of the handle, h, until the image of 
the bar, reflected from the second plane, is also observed to coincide with the 
same line below. In this state of the instrument the vernier at c will indi- 
cate the degrees and minutes at which the two planes are inclined to each 
other. 

" The accuracy of the measurements taken with this instrument will 
depend upon the precision with which the image of the bar, reflected suc- 
cessively from both planes, is made to appear to coincide with the same line 
below; and also upon the 0, or the 180°, on the graduated circle, being made 
to stand precisely even with the lower line of the vernier, when the first 
plane of the crystal is adjusted for measurement. A wire being placed hori- 
zontally between two upper bars of the window, and a black line of the same 
thickness being drawn parallel to it below the window, will contribute to 
the exactness of the measurement, by being used instead of the bar of the 
window and any other line. 

" Persons beginning to use this instrument are recommended to apply it 
first to the measurement of fragments at least as large as that represented 
in fig. 10, and of some substance whose planes are bright. Crystals of car- 
bonate of lime will supply good fiagments for this purpose, if they are merely 
broken by a slight blow of a small hammer. 

" For accurate measurement, however, the fragments ought not, when the 
planes are bright, to exceed the size of that shown in fig. 9, and they ought 
to be so placed on the instrument, that a line passing through its axis should 
also pass through the center of the small minute fragment which is to be 
measured. This position on the instrument ought also to be attended to 
when the fragments of crystal are large. In which case the common edge of 
the two planes, whose inclination is required, should be brought very nearly 
to coincide with the axis of the goniometer ; and it is frequently useful to 
blacken the whole of the planes to be measured, except a narrow stripe on 
each close tq the edge over which the measurement is to be taken." 
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Abebration and aplanatiBm of lenses 
explained, 71. 

Achromatic eye-piece, 73. 

Aerial telescope, 81. 

Altitude and azimuth instrument, 
description of, 153 ; adjustments of, 
166 ; use of, 167. 

Angles, methods of setting off, 16, 39; 
measuring, 16. 

Area, of a drawing, reduced or en- 
larged, 62 ; of a board or plank 
found, 69 ,* of a survey computed, 
136. 

Artificial horizon, 121. 

Astronomical triangle, 168 ; table of 
formulae connecting the parts of, 
169. 

Bench marks, 111. 

Bisection of a straight line, 36. 

Bow compasses, 4. 

Box sextant, described, 117; its pa- 
rallax explained, 119; and elimi- 
nated, 121. 

Camera obscura, 89 ; lucida, 90. 

Cassini, his aerial telescope, 81. 

Cassegrainian telescope, 84. 

Chains, Gunter's and land, 92. 

Chords, line of, constructed, 14; uses 
of, 16. 

Chromatic dispersion of light ex- 
plained, 72. 

Clamping screw, 47. 

Collimation, line of, 100. 

Collimator, description of, 162 ; use 
of, 162. 

Compasses, 1; beam, 48; bow, 4; 
hair, 2 ; with movable points, 3 ; 
proportional, 4 ; triangular, 6. 

Compass, prismatic, 116. 



Content of a drawing reduced or en- 
larged, 6 ; solid, measured, 80. 

Copying drawings, 52. 

Course, method of setting off a, 16. 

Crystals measured, 165. 

Cube root, extraction of, 6. 

Cylindrical vessel, its content in gal- 
lons measured, 63. 

Development of a portion of a sphere, 
22. 

Diagonal scale, 10. 

Dial, horizontal, 23; erect south, 25; 
east and west, 25. 

Dip sector, 144. 

Division, arithmetical, 29, 56 ; of a 
line into equal parts, 36. 

Drawing, a, its linear dimensions re- 
duced or enlarged, 5, 88, 51, 58; 
its area reduced or enlarged, 5; its 
solid content reduced or enlarged, 6. 

Drawing-paper, management of, 64 ; 
dimensions of, 66. 

Drawing pen, 7. 

Edge, straight, 8. 

Equal parts, scales of, 9. 

Eye -piece, celestial negative, 82; 

positive, 83; terrestrial, or erects 

83. 

Flamstcad's projection, 23. 

Geometrical construction, general 

rules, 66. 
Gnomon, 24. 
Gnomonic projection, 19. 
Goniometer, common, 164; WoUas- 

ton's, 166. 
Gravatt, his adjustment of the leTel, 

102; his level, 105. 
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Gkegorian telescope, 84. 

Gunter's chain, 92; Gunter's lines, 

their construction, 25; their use, 

28. 

Hadley's sextant, described, 137; its 
adjustments, 189 ; its index error 
determined, 140. 

Herschel, his telescope, 84. 

Horizon, artificial, 121. 

Huyghens, his aerial telescope, 81 ; 
his eye-piece, 82. 

Land chain, 92. 

Lenses, various forms of, and effects 
produced by them, 70 ; their focal 
lengths defined, 72 ; focal length 
of a convex lens practically deter- 
mined, 72 ; images formed by len- 
ses, 73. 

Level, spirit, 96; the Y level, 97; 
its adjustments, 101 ; Troughton's 
level, 104; Gravatt's level, 105; 
water level, 112 ; reflecting level, 
113. 

Levelling staff, 104. 

Levelling, remarks on, 106 ; for sec- 
tions, 108 ; field-book, 109. 

Light, pencils of, defined, 67 ; chro- 
matic dispersion of, 72. 

Linear measures, table of, 92. 

Marquois's scales, 42. 

Mean proportional found, 58. 

Micrometer, 47. 

Microscopes, refiracting, described, 76; 
their magnifying powers deter- 
mined, 79; reflecting, described, 
80 ; the reading microscope de- 
scribed, 160; its adjustments, 161 ; 
the solar microscope, 88. 

Mirrors, glass, secondary images 
formed in tliem, 75. 

Mounting, varnishing, &c., paper and 
drawings, 65. 

Multiplication, 28, 56. 

Newtonian telescope, 84. 
Numbers, line of, 25. 

0£betting staff, 95. 

Opera-glass, or Ghdilean telescope, 84. 

Optical sqiiait, 122. 



Orthographic projection, 18. 

Fantagraph, 50. 

Parallax, of a telescope, 100; of a 

sextant, 119. 
Parallel lines drawn, 43. 
Pen, drawing, 7; road, 8. 
Perpendicul^ lines drawn, 44. 
Plam scale, 33. 
Plotting scales, 50, 133 ; sections, 

111 ; a survey, 129. 
Polygon, inscribed in a circle, 5, 40 ; 

formed upon a given line, 40. 
Pricking point, 8. 
Prism, defined, 67; its effects upon 

light explained, 68 ; its uses in 

optical instruments, 69. 
Prismatic compass, 115. 
Proportion, 29, 36, 56. 
Protracting scales, 14. 
Protractors, upon plain scales, 33 ; 

circular, 129; semicircular, 131. 

Radius found, from the length of the 

sine, tangent, or secant, of an arc, 

42. 
Barasden, his eye-piece, 83. 
Eeflectors, plane, their effects and 

uses in optical instruments, 74; 

curvilmear reflectors, 75 ; methods 

of forming and polishing parabolic 

reflectors, 76, foot note. 
Reflecting circle, described, 141 ; 

directionsfor observing with it, 142. 
Rhumbs, line of, 16, 17 ; sine rhumbs, 

28 ; tangent rhumbs, 28. 

Scales, of equal parts simply divided, 
9; diagonal, 10; vernier, 11; 
formed by sector, 88; of chords, 
sines, versed sines, tangents, se- 
cants, and semitangents, 14; of 
rhumbs, chords, and longitudes, 
15; of hour-lines and latitudes, 
15; logarithmic, see Gunter's lines; 
Marquois's, 42. 

Screw, clamping, 47 ; tangent, 47. 

Secant, to any desired radius, found, 
4L 

Sector, 83. 

Sextant, box, 117 ; Hadley's, 187. 

Sines, scales of, 14 ; to any desired 
radius, founds 41 ; logpurithmift> tM 
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Gimter*8 linet, 26; sine rhambs, 
28. 

Sliding rule, 55. 

Solid contents found, 30 ; of squared 
timber, 60 ; of tapering timber, 59. 

Sphere, its orthographic projection, 
18 ; gnomonic projection, 19 ; ste- 
reographic projection, 20 ; deyelop- 
ment of a portion, 22; Flamstead's 
projection, 23. 

Spherical confusion of lenses ex- 
plained, 72. 

Spirit level, 96. 

Square, of a number, found, 57; 
root, 6 ; measures, table of, 98. 

Station pointer, 135. 

Superficies, or area, measured, 29. 

Surveying, remarks upon, 126. 

T square, 131. 

Tables, giving the correction to be 
subtracted from the approximate 
content of timber, as determined 
by the sliding rule, 61 ; of dimen- 
sions of drawing paper, 65; of 
linear measure, 92 ; of square 
measures, 93; showing the reduc- 
tion in links and deoiinals of a link 
upon 100 links for every half 
degree of inclination from 3° to 
20** 30', 95 ; showing the reduction 
in feet and decimals of a foot upon 
100 feet for each foot difference of 
level, 110; of formulae for deter- 
mining the time, the latitude of 
place of observation, and the decli- 
nation of a heavenly body, from 
observations made with the altitude 
and azimuth instrument, 159. 



Tangents, scale of, 14; to any dt* 
sired zadim^foand, 42 ; kigaritkmii» 
27 ; tangent rhonhe, S8; taqgent 
screw, 47. 

Telescopes, refncting, astronomica], 
81 ; with achimnatic object gfawtif, 
82; Galilean, or opera glniies, 84; 
refruting, adjusted, and tested, 
86 ; reflecting, why reqiiired, 84 ; 
Newtonian, 84; Qregoriaa, 84; 
Gassegrainian, 85 ; Herscheliaii, 
85 ; reflecting, adjusted, and tested, 
88. 

Theodolite, described, 122; adjnst- 
ments of horiaontal limb, 125; 
adjustments of vertical limb, 125; 
surveying with, 127. 

Transit instrument, described, 144; 
its adjustments, 147; method of 
making and recording observations, 
151 ; use of the jpinrtdble taauit, 
158. 

Triangle, isosceles, having each of 
the angles at the base double of 
the third angle, constructed, 40; 
right-angled, solved, 81. 

Troughton, his level, 104 ; Ida ieflei^'> 
ing circle, 141. 



Vernier, described, 45 ; scale, 11. 
Versed sines, scales of, 14. 
Vision by means of lenses, 70. 



Wholes and halves, 4. 



Y level, 97. 
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Poiu^inch plain Theodolite 13 18 

Four-inch best Theodolite, divided on Silver . . . . 15 15 

Ditto ditto ditto, with Tangent Screw Adjufltments . . . 20 

Five-inch Theodolite 16 16 

Ditto, divided on Silver, with Tangent Screw AdjuBtments . 24 3 

Six-inch Theodolite 18 18 

Ditto, divided on Silver to 20 Seconds, with Tangent Screw 

Adjustments 29 8 

Ditto ditto, with 2 Telescopes 88 

Seven-inch best Theodolite 34 18 

Ditto ditto, with 2 Telescopes 44 2 

Five-inch best Transit Theodolite 29 8 

Six-inch ditto ditto 84 18 

Seven-inch ditto ditto 40 19 

Everest Theodolite, 4-inch 21 

Ditto ditto, 5-inch 2540 

Small Level, with Stand, for drainage . . . . .660 

Ten-inch Y Level . . . 990 

Fourteen-inch T Level with Compass 14 14 

Elliott's improved Dumpy Level 14 14 

Ditto ditto, with Compass 16 16 

Ditto ditto, 14-inch 15 15 

Ditto ditto ditto, with Compass 17 17 

Ditto, ditto, extra large 21 

Clircum^«nters from 6L 15«. 6<2. to 15 15 

Prismatic Compass 3/. 8«. to 8 13 6 

Pocket Sextant 440 

r"^*^^, with Telescope 4 14 6 

NhUp^. ditto, and Supplementary Arc 5 15 6 

C^^&eal Square 110 

Pentagraphs 5^ 15«. Oct. to 10 10 

Bidograph . 10 10 • 

Inttmmentf ItL 16t. to 78 10 
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Croaa Sta£f 

Ditto, with Compass and Screw Staff 
Miners' Compass .... 
Circular Protractors, with Verniers . 
Hetal Circular and Semicircular Protractors 
Level Staff, 14-feet, portable . 

Ditto, 17-feet 

Gravatt's Level Staff 

Papers for Level Staves . 

Ditto, in sets, for 14-feet Portable Staff 

Chain, 66-feet .... 

Standard Chains .... 

Arrows, set 

Tapes, 33-feet to 100-feet 

Pocket Tapes 
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Four-inch Metal Sextant, divided on Silver . . . .990 

Five-inch ditto ditto 12 12 

Six-inch ditto ditto 13 18 

Seven-inch ditto ditto 15 15 

Eight-inch ditto ditto 16 16 

Ditto ditto ditto, with double frame 17 17 

Quadrant 21. 128. 6d: to 6 6 

Artificial Horizon 21, 12«. 6d. to 4 14 6 



Brass. 
£ s. 
Proportional Callipers, 12 inches • . . .20 

Ditto ditto, 9 inches 1 14 

Proportional Compass, 12 inches . . . .30 

Ditto ditto, 9 inches 2 5 

Ditto ditto, 6 inches 1 10 

Ditto ditto, ditto, with Adjustment . . .20 

Whole and half ditto 18 

Triangle ditto 18 

Tube Compass 1 15 

Ditto, Needle Points 1 18 

Tube Beam Compass 2 

Pocket Turn-in Compass . . . . ,16 

Ditto ditto, with handles 1 10 

Ditto ditto, ditto, and Bars 2 2 

Pillar Compass, with divided Sheath . . . 1 11 

Napier Compass 

Pocket Dividers, with Sheath . . . .08 
Best double-jointed Compass . . . . 15 

Ink Pencil, and Wheel Legs ibr ditto . ^ each 5 

Lengthening Bar 5 

Hair Divider 10 

Plain Divider 6 

Tate's Bow 14 

Double-jointed Bowpen and Bowpencil . . each 10 
Ditto ditto. Needle-pointed . • • • each 12 



German SOver. 

d, £ s. d. 

2 12 6 

2 2 

3 18 6 

3 8 

2 

2 10 

14 

14 

2 5 

2 8 

2 12 6 

1 16 

2 2 

2 12 6 

6 2 2 

2 2 

10 

110 

6 7 6 

7 

18 

8 

1 11 6 

6 18 

015 



^ 



Brass. Crerman Silver. 
£ 3, d, £ 9, d. 



Hair Bow Divider . . . . . .090 

Large Needle Bows each 15 

Spring Bowpen and Pencil .... each 086 

Spring Divider 7 6 

Ivory Handle Drawing Pen . . . . .0^50 

Ditto, ditto, jointed . . . . . .056 

Ebony ditto . . . . . . .036 

Double Pen 10 6 

Six Wheels and Box 6 6 

Six Pens and one Handle 16 

Tracer 2 6 

Crow Quill Holder 3 

Needle Holder 2 6 

Knife 16 



Sector jointed Compass, 4^, 5 or 6 in. . . . 10 

Divider . . 6 

Ink, Pencil, and Wheel Legs . . . each 5 6 

Bar 5 

Bowpen and Bowpencil 12 

Marlow Compass 9 

Divider 4 6 

Ink and Pencil Legs 9 

Bar 046 

College Compass 7 

Ink and Pencil Legs 7 

Divider 3 6 

Ink and Pencil Bows 7 

Steel Joint Compass, with Pen and Pencil Legs .076 

Divider 2 6 

Bowpen and Pencil 6 

Drawing Pen 2 



12 





1 1 





8 


6 


7 


6 


5 





7 





3 


6 


10 


6 


6 


6 


1 6 





2 


6 


3 





3 





1 


6 


15 





8 





7 


6 


7 





16 





13 





6 


6 


13 





6 


6 



Case of Instruments, as supplied to the Bx)yal Military Academy 2 12 6 
Ditto, as supplied to the College of Civil Engineers at Putney . 3 10 
Ditto, as supplied to King's College, London . . . . 2 15 
Ditto, as supplied to the College, Cheltenham . . . .330 
Ditto, as supplied to the Cadets at Addiscombe, Zl. St., 

SI. 13*. 6d., and .440 

Magazine Cases of Instruments made of Brass, Gkrman Silver, 

or Silver, from 101. 10*. to 50 

Sector 6». to 1 1 

Marquois Scales, Boxwood 12 

Ditto, Ivory 2 12 6 

Ditto, Qonnan Silyer 8 18 6 



4 

£ J. (2. 

iToiy Plotting-SaOeiy 12 inches 10 

Ditto ditto, 6 inches 5 

Ditto Ofiet Scales, 2 inches 2 

Ditto ArAiitect's Scales, 12 inches 13 

Ditto ditto, 6 inches 7 

Ditto Protractor, 12 inches 1 10 

Ditto ditto, 6 inches 6 

Ditto Parallel Bule, Brass Bars 4 6 

Ditto ditto, Qerman Silyer Ban 6 

Ditto Pocket Rules ii. 6<f. to 1 11 6 

Slide Rules .5 i 

Routledges* Slide Rule, with Book . . . . . .090* 

Hawthorn's ditto, with Book 12 

Box Plotting Scales, 12 inches 4 

Ditto Of&eU 016 

Ditto Architect's Scale 6 

Ditto Pocket Rules 2t,6d.Ui U 

Ebony Parallel Rule, 4d, per inch. 

Boiling Parallel Rules, Is. per inch. 

Ditto ditto, with Ivory Edges, Is, Sd. per incL 

Boiling Protractor, Ivory 18 

Metal Standard Scale, stamped by Tithe Commissioners . .110 

English and Foreign Standard Measures made to Order. ^ ' 

Steel Straight Edges, 6j. per foot. * 
Lancewood T. Squares, 8«. per foot 
Ebony T. Squares, 4«. per foot. 

Computing Scales 16 

Centrolinead 12. 8s. to 1 11 6 

Sets of Radii Curves . . . . . . 1^. Is. to 5 5 

Trammels 21. 12s, 6(L to 5 6 

Beam Compasses 1^. to 5 5 0^ 

r- 

Twelve-inch Achromatic Telescope .... 15s. to 1 11 6 ^ 

Eighteen-inch ditto U Is. to 2 2 |^ 

Twenty-four-inch ditto 2/. 2«. to 8 8 0^ C 

Thirty-six-inch ditto 4/. 4s. to 5 5 > 

Twelve-inch Portable Achromatic Telescope . 1^. lis. 6d,to 2 2 ' 

Eighteen-inch ditto ditto 22. 2«. to 2 12 -6 

Twenty-four-inch ditto 'ditto . . . . 2^. 12s. 6<2. to 8 8 • 

Military Telescope, in Leather Case and Strap . . . . 8 10 ' 

Naval Telescopes from 12. 4s. to 6 6 

Thirty-inch Astronomical Telescope, on Stand . . • . 12 12 

Forty-five inch ditto ditto ditto, 2f aperture . . . . 26 4 

Ditto ditto ditto, 8^ aperture 42 

Telescopes, Opera Glasses, Spectacles, Barometers, and all defcriptions of 

Optiod and Philosophical Instruments. 
Elliott's Drawing Pencils, and small Pencils to fit Instrumenti*' Tachet's 

Patent Drawing Boards, Colours, Drawing Paper, &c., &c ^' 

/ 

G. Woodfall and Son, Piinters, Angd Court, Skinner Strset, Londoa. 
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